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THE   ENGLISH   IN   CHINA. 

This  Paper,  originally  written  for  me  in  1857,  and 
published  in  Titan  for  July  of  that  year,  has  not 
a})peared  in  any  collective  edition  of  the  author's 
works,  British  or  American.  It  was  his  closing  con- 
tribution to  a  series  of  three  articles  concerning 
Chinese  affairs,  prepared  when  our  troubles  with  that 
Em})ire  seemed  to  render  war  imminent.  The  first 
two  were  given  in  Titan  for  February  and  Apiil, 
1857,  and  then  issued  with  additions  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  whicli  is  now  very  scarce.  It  consisted  of  152 
pages  thus  arranged  : — (1)  Preliminary  Xote,  i — iv  ; 
(2)  Preface,  p}).  3 — 68 ;  (.3)  China  (the  two  Titan 
pajxTs),  pp.  iVd—Wd;  (4)  Postscript,  pp.  149—152. 

In  the  posthumous  supplementary  volume  (XVI.) 
of  the  collected  works  the  tliird  section  was  reprinted, 
but  all  the  other  matter  was  discarded — with  a  rather 
imperfect  ap[)reciatiou  of  the  labour  which  the  author 
had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  his  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  what  he  had  condensed  in  tliis  Series — as 
freipieutly  expressed  to  me  during  its  progress. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  '  Kiverside  '  Edition  of 
De  <^)uincoy's  works,  published  by  Houghton,  MitHin 
k  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  the  whole  of  the  152  pp.  of 
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tlie  expaiulod  (lilna  reinint  aro  ^mvcii,   but   not  the 
final  section  liere  repioduced   from   T'daa. 

The  Chinese  questions  stirred  Dk  Qr!.\ri;v  pro- 
foundly, and  roused  all  the  'John  Bullisni'  of  his 
natiire.  Two  passsiffes  fi'oni  the  '  i'j-cliiuin.u y  ^I'ote  ' 
will  show  his  object  in  throwing'  so  mucli  energy 
into  this  subject  ; — 

NATIOXAL    >rORAI.riV. 

'Its  purpose*  is  to  diffuse  amontrst  those  of  the 
middle  classes,  whose  daily  occupations  leave  them 
small  leisure  for  dii-ect  personal  inrjuiries,  some  suf- 
ficient materials  for  appreciating  the  jv.stice  of  our 
]iritish  pretensions  and  attitude  in  our  coming  war 
with  China.  It  is  a  question  frequently  raised 
amongst  public  journalists,  whether  we  British  are 
entitled  to  that  exalted  distinction  wliich  sometimes 
we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  whicli  sometimes  is 
claimed  on  our  l)elialf,  by  neutral  observers  on  the 
national  practice  of  morality.  Tliere  is  no  call  in 
this  place  for  so  largo  a  discu.-siou  :  Intt.  most  un- 
doubtedly, in  one  feature  of  so  grand  a  distinction,  in 
one  reasonable  presitmption  for  infeii'ing  a  pirofoundcr 
national  conscientiousness,  as  dil'fu-ed  aiiiong  the 
British  peo})le.  stands  upon  record,  iu  the  pngi>s  of 
history,  this  memorable  fact,  tliat  always  at  the 
opening  (and  at  intervals  tlii-oughdut  tlie  progress)  of 
any  war,  there  has  been  mucli  and  angry  discussion 
amongst  us  Britisli  as  to  the  epiity  of  its  origin, 
and  the  moral  reasonableness  of  its  objects.  "Whereiis, 
f)n  the  Continent,  no  man  ever  heard  of  a  (jucstion 
being  raised,  or  a  faction  being  embattled.  U]iun  any 
*  Tliat  is— tlio  puMicotiun  of  tli-  li^iiii'lilrt.— II. 
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demur  (great  or  small)  as  to  the  moral  grovinds  of  a 
w.ir.  To  be  able  to  face  the  trials  of  a  war — tliat  was 
its  justification  ;  and  to  win  victories — that  was  its 
ratification  for  the  conscience.' 

CHINESE    POLICY. 

'The  dispute  at  Shangliai,  in  1818,  equally  as 
regards  the  origin  of  that  dispute,  and  as  regards  the 
Chinese  mode  of  conducting  it,  will  give  the  i-eader 
a  key  to  tlie  r'hinese  cliai-acter  and  the  Chinese 
policy.  To  begin  by  making  the  most  arrogant  re- 
sistance to  the  simpl'vst  demands  of  justice,  to  end  by 
cringing  in  fhe  lowliest  fasliitui  before  the  guns  of  a 
little  war-brig,  tliere  we  have,  in  a  representative 
abstract,  the  Cliinese  system  of  law  and  gospel.  The 
equities  of  tlie  present  war  are  briefly  summed  uj)  in 
this  one  question  :  AVhat  is  it  that  our  brutal  enemy 
wants  from  us  ?  Is  it  some  concession  in  a  point  of 
international  law,  or  of  commercial  rights,  or  of  local 
privilege,  or  of  ti'aditional  usage,  that  the  Cliinese 
would  exact  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  simply  a 
license,  guaranteed  by  ourselves,  to  call  us  in  all 
proclamations  by  scurrilous  names;  and  secondlv, 
with  our  own  consent,  to  inflict  upon  us,  in  the  face 
of  universal  China,  one  signal  humiliaf  if)n.  *  *  * 
*  *  Us — the  freemen  of  the  earth  by  emjihafic 
pi'ccedency — us,  tlie  leaders  of  civilisation,  would  this 
]iu(rescent*  tri])e  of  hole-and-corner  assassins  fnke 
upon  them'^elvtv,  not  to  foi'ce  into  entering  bv  an 
ignoble  gat(>  [the  reference  here  is  to  a  previous 
passage  concerning  the  low  door  by  which   Sjninish 

*  /'////■,<.■'■■/('.  Si'r  fli(>  rci'ni'clrMl  o])iiiinTi,s  of  f^oi'd  Ainlicrst'.s 
suite  u])oii  tlic  i)ev.siiiial  clt'iiuliiu'ss  of  tin'  C'liiiU'so. 
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fauatioism  ordained  that  the  Cagots  (lepers)  of  tlie 
Pyrenees  should  enter  the  churches  in  a  stooping 
attitude],  but  to  exclude  from  it  altogetlier,  and  for 
ever.  Briefly,  then,  for  this  licensed  scurrility,  in 
the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  second,  for  this  foul 
indignity  of  a  spiteful  exclusion  from  a  riglit  four 
times  secured  by  treaty,  it  is  that  the  Chinese  are 
facing  the  unhappy  issues  of  war.' 


The  position  and  outcome  of  matters  in  those 
critical  years  may  be  recalled  by  a  few  lines  from  the 
annual  summaries  of  TJte  Tiiiv:s  on  the  Xew  Years' 
days  of  1858  and  1859.  These  indicate  that  De 
QuiN'CEY  was  here  a  pretty  fair  exponent  of  the 
growing  wrath  of  the  English  peo^^le. 

\January  1,  1S58.] 

'The  presence  of  the  China  force  on  the  Indian 
Seas  was  especially  fortunate.  The  demand  for  re- 
inforcements at  Calcutta  (caused  by  the  Indian 
Mutiny)  was  obviously  more  urgent  than  the  neces- 
sity for  punishing  the  insolence  at  Canton.  At  a 
more  convenient  season  the  necessary  operations  in 
China  will  be  resumed,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
blockading  S(piadron  has  kept  the  offending  popula- 
tion from  despising  the  resentment  of  England.  The 
interval  which  has  elapsed  has  served  to  remove  all 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  redress. 
Public  opinion  has  not  during  the  last  twelvemonth 
become  more  tolerant  of  barbarian  outrages.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  punishment  of  the 
provincial    authorities  will  involve    the  cessation   of 
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intercourse    with    the     remainder    of    the    Chinese 
Empire.' 

***** 

[January  1,  1859.] 

'  The  working  of  our  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan  will  be  watched  with  curiosity  both  in  and  out 
of  doors,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  masterly  decision  by 
which  these  two  giants  of  Eastern  tale  have  been 
felled  to  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  the  level  and 
bearing  of  common  humanity.' 


The  titles  which  follow  are  those  which  were  given 
by  De  Quincey  himself  to  the  three  Sections. — H. 

HINTS    TOWARDS    AN    APPRECIATION    OF    THE    COMING 
WAR    IN    CHINA. 

Said  before  the  opening  of  July,  that  same  warning 
remark  may  h;ip})en  to  have  a  prophetic  rank,  and 
practically,  a  prophetic  value,  which  two  months  later 
would  tell  for  mere  history,  and  history  paid  for  by  a 
painful  experience. 

The  war  which  is  now  approaching  wears  in  some 
respects  the  strangest  features  that  have  yet  been 
heard  of  in  old  romance,  or  in  prosaic  history,  for  we 
are  at  war  with  the  southernmost  pro\-ince  of  China 
- — namely,  Quant luig,  and  ]>re-eminently  with  its  chief 
city  of  Canton,  but  not  with  the  other  four  commer- 
cial ports  of  China,  nor,  in  fact,  at  present  with  China 
in  general  ;  and,  again,  we  are  at  war  with  Yeh,  the 
poisoning  Governor  of  Canton,  but  (which  is  strangest 
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of  all)  not  with  Yell's  master — the  Tartar  Emperor — 
locked  up  in  a  far-distant  Peking. 

Another  strange  feature  in  this  war  is— the  footing 
upon  which  our  alliances  stand.  For  allies,  it  seems, 
we  are  to  have ;  nominal,  as  regards  the  costs  of  war, 
but  real  and  virtual  as  regards  its  profits.  The  French, 
the  Americans,*  and  I  believe  the  Belgians,  have 
pushed  forward  (absolutely  in  post-haste  advance  of 
ourselves)  their  several  diploniatic  representatives, 
who  are  instructed  duly  to  lodge  their  claims  for 
equal  shares  of    the  benefits  reaped    by  our  British 

*  '  A'liicricd  : ' — For  America  in  particular  there  is  an  American 
defence  oilVred  in  a  "Washington  paper  (the  Weekly  Union,  for 
]\Iay  28,  1857),  wliich,  for  cool  ignoring  of  facts,  exceeds  any- 
thing that  I  remember.  It  begins  tlius  : — 'Since  our  treaty 
witli  China  in  1844  '  (and  f/ict,  lie  it  rememlicred,  was  possible 
only  in  conse(|uonce  of  our  war  and  its  ch)se  in  1842),  'the  most 
amicable  relations  have  existi'd  between  tlie  United  States  and 
China — Ciiina  is  our  friend,  and  we  are  hers.'  Indeed!  as  a 
brief  commentary  upon  that  statement,  I  recommend  to  tlie 
reader's  attention  otu-  ]>hie-books  on  China  of  last  wiiit('r.  The 
American  comiiumder  certainly  wotmd  U}i  his  (juarrel  with  Yeh 
in  a  mysterious  way,  that  drew  some  sncvs  from  the  various 
nationalities  then  moving  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  no  less 
certainly  he  had,  during  the  October  of  1851,  a  smart  ex(diange 
of  cannon-shots  with  Yeli,  wliich  lasted  fii-  some  days  (three,  at 
least,  according  to  my  remembrance',  and  ended  in  the  captui'o 
of  numerous  Chinese  forts.  The  Ami-rican  a]inlogist  says  in 
effect,  that  the  United  States  will  not  light,  because  they  have 
no  quarrel.  But  that  is  not  the  sidi-  rjiuNtion.  Does  tlie 
United  States  mean  t(j  take  none  of  the  benefits  that  may  l)e 
won  by  our  arms  ?  Ho  speaks  of  flu;  Treneh  as  miu'c  b(dliger- 
ently  inclined  than  the  United  St,-ites.  Wicald  that  this  were 
really  so.  No  good  will  com(>  of  sehisms  between  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  Commissioner 
Uiii,  in  twelve  qu  irtos,  ])riiited  at  rekiiig,  urgent ly  juvssing  the 
necessity  ftr  China  of  building  u]ion  such  schisms  the  one  sole 
policy  that  can  save  lier  from  ruin. 
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fighting,  but  with  no  power  to  contribute  a  single  file 
towards  the  bloodshed  of  this  war,  nor  a  single  guinea 
towards  its  money  costs.     Napoleon  I.,  in  a  craze  of 
childish  spite  towards  this  country,  pleased  himself 
with  denying  the  modern  heraldic  bearings  of  Great 
Britain,  and  resuscitating   the  obsolete  shield  of  our 
Plantagenets ;    he    insisted    that    our   true    armorial 
ensigns   were    the    leopards.     But    really   the   Third 
Napoleon   is    putting   life    and  significance    into  his 
uncle's  hint,  and  using  us,  as  in  Hindostan  they  use 
the  cheeta  or  hvmting-leopard,  for  rousing  and  running 
down  his  oriental  game.      It  is  true,  that  in  certain 
desperate  circumstances,  when    no  opening    remains 
for  pacific   negotiation,  these  French  and  American 
agents    are    empowered   to    send   home    for   military 
succours.     A  worshipful   prospect,  when    we    throw 
back  our  eyes  upon  our  own  share  in  these  warlike 
preparations,    with    all    the    advantages    of    an    un- 
paralleled   marine.     Six  months    have  slipped   away 
since  Lord  Clarendon,  our  Foreign  Secretary,  received, 
in  Downing    Street,  Sir  J.  Bowring's  and    Admiral 
Seymour's  reports  of  Yeh's  atrocities.     Six  calendar 
months,  not  less,  but  more,  by  some  days,  have  run 
past    us  since  then ;   and  though    some  considerable 
part  of  our  large  reinforcements  must  have  reached 
their  ground  in  April,  and  even  the  commander-in- 
chief  (Sir  John  Ashburnham)  by  the  middle  of  May, 
yet,  1  believe,  that  many  of  the  gun-boats,  on  which 
mainly  will  rest  the  pursuit  of  Yeh's  junks,  if  any 
remain  uuabsconded    northwards,  have  actually  not 
yet  left  our  own  sliores.     The  war  should  naturally 
have  run  its  course  in  one  campaign.     Assuredly  it 
will,  if  confined  within  the  limits  of  Yeh's  command. 
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even  supposing  that  command  to  comprelicnd  the  two 
Quangs.  Practically,  then,  it  is  a  fantastic  impossi- 
bility that  any  reversionary  service  to  our  British 
expedition,  whicli  is  held  out  in  proplietic  vision  as 
consecrating  our  French  and  American  friends  from 
all  taint  of  mercenary  selfishness,  ever  can  be  realised. 
I  am  not  going  to  pursue  this  subject.  But  a  brief 
application  of  it  to  a  rpiestion  at  this  moment  (June 
16)  urgently  appealing  to  public  favour  is  natural 
and  fair.  Canvassei's  are  now  everywhere  moving  on 
behalf  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
This  canal  proposes  to  call  upon  the  subscribers  for 
£9,000,000  sterling ;  the  general  belief  is,  that  first 
and  last  it  will  call  for  £12,000,000  to  £15,000,000. 
But  at  that  price,  or  at  any  price,  it  is  cheap ;  and 
ultimate  failure  is  impossible.  AVliy  do  I  mention 
it?  Everywhere  there  is  a  rumour  that  'a  narrow 
jealousy'  in  London  is  the  bar  Avliich  obstructs  this 
canal  speculation.  There  is,  indeed,  and  already 
before  the  canal  proposal  there  u-((s,  a  plan  in  motion 
for  a  raihi'ay  across  the  isthmus,  which  seems  far 
enough  from  meeting  the  vast  and  growing  necessities 
of  the  case.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  with  what  right 
does  any  man  in  Europe,  or  Ameiica,  impute  narrow- 
ness of  spirit,  local  jealousy,  or  selfishness,  to  England, 
when  ho  calls  to  mind  what  sacrifices  she  is  at  this 
moment  making  for  those  very  oriental  interests 
which  give  to  the  ship  canal  its  sole  value — the  men, 
the  ships,  the  money  spent,  or  to  he  spent,  upon  the 
Canton  war,  and  then  in  fairness  connects  that 
expense  (or  the  similar  expense  made  by  her  in  1840- 
42)  with  the  operative  use  to  which,  in  those  years, 
she  ap])lied  all  tlie  dijilomatic  concessions  extorted  ])y 
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her  arms.  The  first  word — a  memorable  word — ■ 
which  she  nttered  on  proposing  her  terms  in  1842, 
was,  "What  I  demand  for  myself,  tJiat  let  all  Christen- 
dom enjoy.  And  since  that  era  {i.  e.,  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years)  all  Christendom,  that  did  not  fail  in 
the  requisite  energy  for  improving  the  opportunities 
then  first  laid  open,  lias  enjoyed  the  very  same  ad- 
vantages in  Chinese  ports  as  Great  Britain  ;  secondly, 
without  having  contributed  anything  whatever  to  the 
winning  or  the  securing  of  these  advantages  ;  thirdly, 
on  the  pure  volunteer  intei'cession  made  by  Britain 
on  their  behalf.  The  T\orld  has  seen  enough  of 
violence  and  cruelties,  the  most  bloody  in  the  service 
of  commercial  jealousies,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
these  oriental  regions  :  witness  the  abominable  acts 
of  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  in  Japan,  and  in  Java, 
clrc.  ;  witness  the  bigoted  oppressions,  where  and 
when  soever  they  had  power,  of  the  colonising 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Tyi'anny  and  merciless 
severities  for  the  ruin  of  commercial  rivals  have  been 
no  rarities  for  the  last  three  and  a  lialf  centuries  in 
any  region  of  the  East.  But  first  of  all,  from  Creat 
Britaui  in  1842  was  heard  the  free,  spontaneous 
proclamation — this  was  a  rarity — unlimited  access, 
with  advantages  the  very  same  as  her  own,  to  a 
commerce  which  it  was  always  imagined  that  she 
laboured  to  hedge  I'ound  with  re})ulsions,  making  it 
sacred  to  her  own  privileged  use.  A  royal  gift  was 
this  ;  lint  <a  gift  wliicli  lias  not  been  received  by 
Cliristendom  in  a  coi'i'csponding  spirit  of  liberal  ap- 
pi'cciation.  One  ]>roof  of  tlxd  may  be  I'cad  in  the 
invidinus  statement,  supported  by  no  facts  or  names, 
which    r    have  just    cited.     Were  this    even  true,  a 
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London  merchant  is  not  therefore  a  Londoner,  or 
even  a  Briton,  Germans,  Swiss,  Frenclmien,  »fec.,are 
settled  there  as  merchants,  in  crowds.  No  nation, 
however,  is  compromised  by  any  act  of  her  citizens 
acting  as  sepaiute  and  uncountenanced  individuals. 
So  that,  even  if  better  established  as  a  fact,  this  idle 
story  would  still  be  a  calumny ;  and  as  a  calumny  it 
would  merit  little  notice.  Nevertlieless,  I  ha^•e  felt 
it  prudent  to  give  it  a  prominent  station,  as  fitted 
peculiai'ly,  by  the  dark  shadows  of  its  malice,  pointed 
at  our  whole  nation  collectively,  to  call  into  more 
vivid  relief  the  unexampled  lustre  of  that  royal  muni- 
ficence in  England,  which,  by  one  article  of  a  treaty, 
dictated  at  the  point  of  her  bayonets,  threw  open  in 
an  hour,  to  all  nations,  that  Chinese  commerce,  never 
previously  unsealed  through  countless  generations 
of  man. 

Xext,  then,  having  endeavoured  to  place  these 
preliminary  points  in  their  true  light,  I  will  anticipate 
the  course  by  which  the  campaign  would  naturally  be 
likely  to  travel,  supposing  no  alien  and  mischievous 
disturbance  at  work  for  deranging  it.  Simply  to 
want  fighting  allies  would  be  no  very  menacing  evil. 
We  managed  to  do  without  them  in  our  pretty  exten- 
sive plan  of  warfare  fifteen  years  ago;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  find  our  difiicuities  now 
more  intractable  than  then.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  American  Congress  and  the  French  Executive 
would  look  on  uneasily,  and  with  a  sense  of  shame, 
at  the  prospect  of  sharing  largely  in  commercial 
benefits  which  they  had  not  earned,  whilst  the  burdens 
of  the  day  were  falling  exclusively  upon  the  troops 
of  our  nation ;  but  tltat  is  a  consideration  for  their 
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own  fcolinrrs,  and  may  liappen  to  corrode  tln-ir  ln'ai'ls 
and  their  sense  of  honour  most  pi'ofoundly  at  sonic 
future  time,  when  it  may  liave  ceased  to  be  remodia'ole. 
If  that  were  all,  for  us  there  would  be  no  arrcais 
of  mortified   sensibilities  to  apprtdiend.      But  Avhat  is 
ominous    even    in  relation    to  ourselvivs    from    tlie~>e 
professedly  inert  associates,  these  sleeping  parinei's  in 
our  (diinese  dealinirs,  is,  that  their  presence  with  no 
active  functions  arj/ues  a  faith  lurkinfr  somewhere  in 
the    possibility  of    t(ilJ;ln(j  the    Chinese    into    reason. 
Such  a  chimera,  still  sur\iving  the  multiform  experi- 
ence we  have  had,  augurs  ruin  to  tlic  total  enterprise. 
It  is  not  absolutely  impossilile  that  even  Ytdi,  or  aiiv 
imbi-eile  governor  arni(  d  with  tiie  same  obstii:aey  and 
brutal    ariogance,    might,    under    the    terrors    of    an 
armament    such  as   he   will    h.ave   to   face,  simulate   a 
submis>ion    that    was    far    from    his   thoughts.      We 
ours(d\'es   found  in  the  year   L'^4G,  when  in  lldelity  to 
our  engagements  we  gave  liack   the  important  island 
of   C'husan,  wliich  we  had  retained  for   four  years,  in 
fact   until  all  tlie  instalnn  nts  of  the  random  money 
had  been  paid,  that  a  more  negligent  eai'  was  irirn<'d 
to  our  complaints  and  remonstrances.     The   vile  mob 
of  Canton,  long  kept  and  indulged  as  so  many  ti'ain.ed 
l)ull-dogs,  for  the  pm-]iose  of  venting  that  ins-.lenee  to 
Europeans  which  the  mandarins  could  no  longer  utter 
personally  without    coming    into    collision    with    the 
treaty,  became  gradually  unmanageable  even  by  thi'ir 
masters.      Jn     ISlT    hold    I'aliiierston.    then    Foreign 
Secretary,  was  reduci-d  to  the  neees>ity  of  fulminating 
tliis   passage    against    the    executive    government    of 
the   murdering    city — '  ^'(.>u  '    (Lord    Palmersuiii   was 
addi-es>ing    Sir    John    I)avis,    at    that     time    il.  y\. 

VOL.   II.  I! 
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Plenipotentiary  in  Cliina)  'will  infni-in  the  Cliinese 
aiitliorities,  in  plain  and  distinct  tf-rnis,  that  the 
Bi-itish  Government  will  not  tolerate  that  a  Thinese 
mob  shall  with  impunity  maltreat  IJritish  suhjeets  in 
China,  whenever  they  pet  them  into  their  power; 
and  that  it'  the  Chinese  authorities  will  not  punish 
and  prevent  such  outraofes.  the  JJritish  (-Government 
will  he  obli^ired  to  take  the  mntter  into  their  own 
hands  ;  and  it  will  not  be  f//eir  fault  if,  in  such  case, 
the  innocent  are  involved  in  the  punishment  sought 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty.' 

This  commanding  tone  was  worthy  of  Loi'd  Palmer- 
stou.  and  in  harmony  with  his  public  acts  in  all  cases 
where  he  has  undei'stood  the  ground  which  he 
occupied.  Unhappily  he  did  itof  understand  the  case 
of  Canton.  The  British  were  admitted  by  each 
successive  treaty,  their  I'ight  of  eiitiy  vas  solemnly 
acknowledgeil  by  tlie  emperni',  Satistit^l  with  this. 
Lord  Palnierstou  said,  '  Enough  :  tin'  pi'inciple  is 
seciu'ed  :  tlie  mere  details,  locally  intellii;ib]e  no 
doubt.  I  do  not  pietoid  to  under-taTid.  Put  all  thi> 
will  come  in  time.  In  time  you  will  be  admitted  into 
Canton.  And  foi'the  pre-ent  rest  sati^lied  witli  l]a\"ii]g 
your  right  admitted,  if  not  as  yet  ymn'  pcav-on,--.'  Av, 
but  unfortunately  nothing  short  of  plenary  a.  lmi<>i(in 
to  llriti>h  lle>h  and  blood  ever  will  sali-fy  ihe  oriran- 
ised  rutiian>  of  Canton,  that  they  liave  not  achieved  a 
triTUiqili  over  the  l'>ritish  ;  which  trium]ih.  as  a  point 
still  open  to  doubt  amongst  mi>chief-makei's,  they  seek 
to  strengthen  by  savage  renewal  as  often  as  tliey  llnd 
a  P>riti>h  subject  unpiotected  by  armed  guardians 
within  tilt  ir  sti'eets.  In  tlio^e  sti-eets  nnu'der  walks 
undisguised.      And    the  ordy  measure    for  grappling 
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with  it  is  summarily  to  introduce  the  British  resident, 
to  prostrate  all  resistance,  and  to  punish  it  by  the 
gallows  *  where  it  proceeds  to  acts  of  murder.  It  is 
sad  consideration  for  those,  either  in  England  or 
China,  who  were  nearly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
Canton  (amongst  whom  must  be  counted  the  British 
Government),  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  murders  of  our 
countrymen,  which  occurred  in  that  city,  would  havo 
been  intercepted  by  such  a  mastery  over  the  local 
rullians  as  could  not  be  effected  so  long  as  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking  was  not  carried  into  effect  with  respect 
to  free  entrance  and  residence  of  British  subjects.  As 
things  stood,  all  that  Sir  J.  Davis  could  do,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  from  the  Home  Government,  was 
to  order  a  combiued  naval  and  military  attack  upon  all 
the  Chinese  forts  which  belt  the  approaches  to  Canton. 
These  were  all  captured  ;  and  the  immense  number  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  heavy  guns  were  in 
a  few  hours  made  unservicealjle,  either  by  knocking 
oft"  their  trunnions,  or  b}'  spiking  them,  or  in  both 
ways.  The  Im[)eri:il  Commissioner,  Keying,  previ- 
ously known  so  favourably  to  the  1-higlish  by  his  good 
sense  and  diseretion,  had  on  tliis  occasion  thouglit  it 
his  best  policy  to  ignore  Loi'd  Palmerstou's  letter  :  a 
copy  had  l)een  conaiiunicated  to  him  ;  but  he  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  it.  ]f  tliis  were  intended  for 
insolence,  it  was  >ignally  punislied  within  a  few  hours. 

*    ■  7.'// ///■■  '/////■■"■-s' ;  ■— r)i- iiiucli  I'litlicr  liy  ik'iMpitaiiDii.      A-'- 
cr.riiiii'^'ly,  \vr  I'l-.el  iji'  ;i  Miii;_;  ( ''.  ''.,  !i;iti\'r  Cliiiicsi';  i-iii]ienii',  \\\i<, 

(UjiMM    lilriili;;    Iniii-rM"   ill    :l    il  IT  idfully   >iim11    uiiliul-ily '    li'tilL-  I 

into  his  u'^u'il-n  wiih  lii-  'limulitiT.  ainl  tlicr"  liaiiLj'-iI  I'oth  liiin- 
si'lf  iiiii]  tlir  I.i'ly.  Oil  II.)  ai-ijounr  woiilil  In-  havi;  ili-i-apiiati-l 
(.itli'M-;  >\nre  ill  tint  i'Im:  tlir  ('(ifji^.'^.  li-'iij:;  !RM41rs>,  wouM  iu 
(.'liiiii.'.si,'  rsliiiiaii.'ii  liavu  bL'cn  iiii|ii_'r(\-ct. 

n  2 
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It  liaj  ])uueJ  that  on  our  Eii;:l;.sh  list  of  grievances 
there  remained  a  shocking  outrage  oU'ered  to  Colonel 
Chesney,  a  distinguished  ollicer  of  the  engineers,*  and 
■which  to  a  certainty  would  have  terminated  in  his 
murder,  but  for  the  coming  up  at  the  critical  moment 
of  a  Chinese  in  high  authority.  The  villains  concerned 
in  this  outrage  were  known,  were  arreted,  and 
(according  to  an  agreement  with  our  plenipotentiary) 
Avere  to  be  punished  in  our  presence.  But  in  contempt 
of  all  his  engagements,  and  out  of  pure  sycriphuntic 
concession  to  the  Canton  moVj,  Keying  notitied  that 
we  the  injured  party  w^ere  to  be  excluded.  la  t/uU 
case  no  jmnis/tr/ient  at  all  icould  Jiace  leen  injllcted. 
Luckily,  our  troops  and  otir  ship[.ing  had  not  yet 
dispersed.  Sir  J.  Davis,  therefore,  wrote  to  Keying, 
openly  taxing  him  with  his  breach  of  honour.  '  I  was 
going'  [these  were  Sir  John's  words]  'to  Hong-Kong 
to-morrow;  but  since  you  behave  with  evasion  and 
bad  faith,  in  not  puni.shing  the  offenders  in  the 
presence  of  deputed  otficers,  I  shall  keep  the  troops  at 
Canton,  and  proceed  to-morrow  in  the  steamer  to 
Foshan,  where,  if  I  meet  with  insult,  I  will  burn  the 
town.'  Foshan  is  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  and  happened  to  be  the  scene  of  Colonel 
Chesney's  ill  tisage.  ^^'<>w,  upon  this  vigorous  step, 
what  followed  ?  Hear  Sir  John  ; — '  Towanls  midniglit 
a  satisfactory  reply  was  received,  and  at  live  o'clock 
next  morning  three  oil'enders  were  brought  to  the 
guard-house — a  mandaiin  of  hi^h  I'ank  'Oeing  present 
on   the  part   of   the   Chiiiese,  and  deputed   oiiict-r^  on 

*  '  Coloni'l  ChcsiiiV  :' — TLi- same,  I  belit-ve,  ^\].os^■  name  W"ns 
at  oiie  time  so  lionouraliiy  known  in  conne-tion  Nvitii  tie 
bupliiales  and  its  att-aiu  navigatiuu. 
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the  pnrt  of  tlie  British.  The  men  were  hambooeil  in 
succession  by  the  Chinese  olhcers  of  justice  ; '  and  at 
the  close  of  the  scene,  the  mandarin  (upon  a  requisi- 
tion from  our  side)  exphiined  to  the  mob  wlio  erowd(;d 
about  tlie  barriers  lohy  tlie  men  were  punished,  a)id 
warned  them  that  similar  cliastisement  for  similar 
offences  awaited  tliemselves.  In  one  point  only  the 
example  made  was  unsatisfactory  :  the  men  punished 
were  not  identified  as  the  same  who  had  assaulted 
Colonel  Chesney.  They  miglit  be  criminals  awaiting 
punishment  for  some  other  offence.  With  so  shnilling 
a  government  as  the  Chinese,  always  moving  through 
darkness,  and  on  the  principles  of  a  crooked  policy, 
no  perfect  satisfaction  must  ever  be  looked  for.  But 
still,  wliat  a  bright  contrast  between  this  energy  of 
men  acrpiainted  with  the  Clunose  character,  and  the 
foolish  imbecility  of  our  own  government  in  Downing 
Street,  who  are  always  attempting  the  plan  of  sooth- 
ing and  propitiating  by  concession  those  ignoble 
Orientals,  in  whose  eyes  all  concession,  groat  or  small, 
thrduuh  the  wliole  scale  of  graduation,  is  interpreted 
as  a  distinct  confession  of  weakness.  Thus  did  all 
our  governments  :  thus,  above  all  others,  did  the  East 
India  Company  for  generations  deal  with  the  Chinese  ; 
and  the  tirst  act  of  ours  that  ever  won  lespect  from 
CI  una  was  Anson's  broadside-;,  and  the  second  was 
our  refusal  of  tlie  Ico-tou.  Thus  did  ovir  Indian 
Government,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse, 
ileal  witli  ilie  riurniese.  Thus  did  our  government 
<leal  with  tlie  Ja}>anose — an  exaggerated  copy  of  the 
('liiiieso.  What  they  wanted  witli  Japan  was  simply 
to  do  lier  a  V''i'y  kind  ami  courteeus  service — namelv, 
to  ret  11  I'D   safe  and  sound  to   their  native  land  seven 
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.Iapiiie>o  wlio  hail  Ix'fii  driven  by  liui'i  icnnos  in 
c'ontiuucil  .succ^'ssioii  into  llie  Pacilic.  and  li.il  ulti- 
mately ])oen  savi'tl  fi-om  death  hy  Uriti^h  sailirs. 
Our  wise  government  at  home  \vei'(.'  well  aware  of  the 
atrocious  iuho^pitality  jtractised  sy>rematically  hy 
these  cruel  inlanders;  and  what  coui\-e  tlid  they  take 
to  propitiate  them  1  Good  sense  woidd  have  prescriheil 
the  course  of  arming  the  Jiritisli  vessel  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  fashion  as  to  inspire  tlie  wholesome  respect 
of  fear.  Instead  of  which,  our  government  actually 
drew  the  teeth  of  the  particular  vessel  selected,  by 
carefully  Avithdrawing  each  indiviilual  gun.  The 
Japanese  cautiously  sailed  round  her,  ascertained  her 
powerless  condition,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  force 
her  away  by  every  mo  le  of  insult ;  noi-  wei'e  the 
luifortunate  Japanese  ever  restored  to  their  country. 
Now,  contrast  with  this  endless  tissue  of  imb.X'ilities, 
practised  through  many  generations  by  our  blind  and 
obstinate  government  (for  such  it  really  is  in  its 
modes  of  dealing  with  Asiatics),  the  instantaneous 
success  of  '  sharp  practice '  and  resolute  appeals  to 
/ear  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Davis.  By  midnight  of 
the  same  day  on  which  the  British  remonsti'ance  liai.l 
been  lodged  an  answer  is  received  ;  and  this  answer, 
in  a  pei'fect  rapture  of  panic,  concedes  eveiwthing 
demanded ;  and  by  sunrise  the  next  morning  the 
whole  affair  has  been  finished.  Two  centuries,  on 
our  old  East  Indian  system  of  negotiating  with  t'hina, 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  same  point.  Later 
in  the  very  same  year  occitrred  another  and  more 
atrocious  ex[)losion  of  Canton  rtitlianism ;  and  the 
instantaneous  retribution  which  followed  to  the  lead- 
ing criminals,  showed  at  once  how  great  an  advance 
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liad  been  made  in  winning  respect  for  ourselves,  and 
in  extorting  our  riglits,  by  this  energetic  mode  of 
action.  On  Sunday,  ihe  5th  of  ])cjeml)er,  six  Britisli 
subjects  had  gone  out  into  tlie  country  on  a  pk-asure 
excursion,  some  of  whom  unhappily  carried  pocket- 
pistols.  They  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of  the  u.-ual 
Canton  cliaracter  ;  one  Cliiuese  was  killed  and  one 
wounded  by  pistt)l-shots ;  l»ut  of  the  six  British, 
ericompassed  by  a  countless  crowd,  not  one  escaj)ed  : 
nil  six  were  murdered,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
i-iver.  Immediately,  and  before  the  British  had  time 
to  take  any  steps,  the  Chinese  authorities  were  all  in 
motion.  The  resdluti;  co:iduct  of  .Sir  John  l)avi>  had 
put  an  end  to  tlie  Chinese  policy  of  shutUing,  by 
making  it  no  longer  liopeful.  It  lost  much  more 
tlian  it  gained.  And  accordingly  it  was  agrceil,  after 
a  few  days'  debato,  t'lat  the  emperor"s  {dcasure  shtjuld 
iKjt  be  taken,  except  upon  tlie  more  doubtfid  cases. 
h'onr,  about  whose  guilt  no  doubts  existed,  were 
innnediately  beheaded;  and  the  others,  after  com- 
municating with  Peking,  were  punished  in  varying 
degrees — one  or  two  capitally. 

(•<;xijU(:t  of   the   war. 

Such  is  the  condit  ion  of  that  gtiilty  town,  neare>t 
of  all  Chinese  towns  to  Hong-Kong,  and  indis^olulily 
connected  with  ourselves.  From  tliis  town  it  is  that 
the  insults  to  our  Ilag.  and  the  atti^mpts  at  poisoning, 
\\  holesale  and  retail,  have  collectively  emanated;  and 
all  under  the  oiiginal  im{)ul>e  of  Y<']i.  Sundv,  in 
speculating  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  either  as  {>ro- 
])able  or  as  reasonable,  the  old  oracular  sentence  of 
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Cato  tlio  ELlor  and  of  tlic  Koiiiaii  siMialc  {DeJeii'hi  est 
Carlhaijo)  begins  to  inurniur  in  our  cai-s  noi  in  this 
stern  form,  hut  in  some  nuxlification,  better  siiiletl  to 
a  mereifnl  relii^non  and  to  oui'  western  ciN'iliziit  ion.  It 
is  a  ,ic''eat  neylect  on  the  [lart  of  sonii'hody,  tliat  we 
have  no  acH'Ount  of  tlio  baker's  trial  at,  J  bMli.'■-Kont.^ 
lie  was  ae([uit ted,  it  seems;  ])ut  np  m  what  i^ruund  ? 
Some  journals  told  vis  that  lie  i-e{)resented  \ v]\  as 
coercing  him  into  this  vile  attem[it,  thronirli  his 
natnral  alTection  for  his  family,  alleged  to  be  in  ^ Ch's 
power  at  Canton.  Such  a  fact,  if  tru(%  would  furnish 
some  doubtfid  palliation  of  the  ])aker's  ci'ime,  and 
might  have  weight  allowed  in  the  sentence  ;  but 
sur(dy  it  would  place  a  most  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  grandees,  if,  through  the  leverage  of 
families  within  their  gi'asp,  and  by  oliicial  connivance 
on  our  part,  they  could  reac-h  and  govern  a  set  of 
agents  in  llcnig-Kong.  No  symjiatliy  with  our 
horror  of  secret  miu'ders  by  pcason,  under  the  shelter 
of  household  0]>[)Oi'tuiuties,  must  l)e  counted  on  from 
the  emperor,  for  he  lins  Inmself  largely  encduriigeil, 
rewarded,  and  decorated  these  claims  on  his  public 
bounty.  The  more  necessary  tliat  such  nests  of 
crime  as  Canton,  and  sucii  suggest  oi's  of  crime  as  Veh, 
should  be  thoroughly  disiiruie(l.  Thi.^  could  be  done, 
as  regards  the  city,  by  three  changes  : — First,  by 
utterly  de.-^tro\ing  tiie  walls  and  gate>  ;  secondly,  by 
admitting  the  Bi'itish  to  the  freest  access,  and  placing 
their  residence  iu  a  special  quarter,  upon  the  securest 
footitig  ;  thinllv,  ;ind  as  one  chief  means  iu  thnt 
dii'ection,  bv  establishing  a,  police  on  an  English  }'laii, 
and  to  some  exi  cnt  English  in  its  composition.  As 
to   the  cost,   it    is  evident    enough   that    the  colonial 
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lioad-fjuarters  at  Honcf-Kong  must  in  future  keop  up 
a  pf/ri/ui/tent  military  establishment ;  and  since  any 
danger  threatening  this  colony  must  be  kindled  and 
fed  chiefly  in  Cantoii.  why  not  make  this  large  city, 
sole  focus  as  it  is  of  all  mischief  to  us,  and  not  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  little  island,  the  main 
l)arrack  of  the  armed  force  1 

Upon  this  world's  tariff  of  international  con- 
nections, what  is  China  in  relation  to  Great  Britain] 
Free  is  she,  or  not — free  to  dissolve  her  connection 
witli  us]  Secondly,  what  is  Great  Britain,  when 
coniniercially  appraised,  in  relation  to  China?  Is  she 
of  great  value  or  slight  value  to  China  ?  Fii'st,  then, 
concerning  China,  viewed  in  its  connection  with  our- 
selves, this  vast  (hut  perhaps  not  proportiona])ly 
popidous)  country  offers  by  accident  the  same  unique 
advantage  for  meeting  a  social  hiahis  in  our  Biitish 
sv'steui  that  is  offered  by  certain  southern  regions  in 
tlie  American  United  .States  for  meeting  another 
Jiiatns  within  the  same  British  system.  ^Yithout  tea, 
witliout  cotton,  Great  Britain,  no  longer  great,  would 
cttllnpse  into  a  very  anomalous  sort  of  second-rate 
])()\vfr.  AVithout  cotton,  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
export  commerce  would  depart.  And  without  tea, 
our  daily  life  would,  generally  speaking,  be  as  effectu- 
ally ruined  as  bees  without  a  Flora.  In  both  of  these 
cases  il  ha]ipens  that  the  benefit  which  we  receive  is 
xmhpic;  that  is.  not  merely  ranking  foremost  Tipon 
a  scaki  of  similar  benelits  reaped  from  other  lands — 
a  largest  coiil  ribnt  ion  wIkm'c  others  might  still  be 
larg(^ — ])ut  standing  alone,  and  in  a  solitude  that 
we  have  alwavs  I'e.ison  to  I'cgard  as  alarming.  So 
tliat,   if   Georgi.i,   tire,   withdrew   from    Liverpool   and 
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]\[;iricliestcr  her  myriads  (jf  cotton  bales,  palsied  wouM 
be  our  commercial  supremacy  ;  ami,  if  chiMisli  Ciiiua 
should  refuse  her  tea  (for  as  to  her  silk,  that  is  of 
secondary  importance;,  we  must  all  go  supp(;rless  to 
bed  :  seriously  speaking,  the  social  life  of  Kngland 
would  receive  a  deadly  wound.  It  is  certainly  a  phe- 
nomenon without  a  2''ii';i^lel  in  the  history  of  social 
man — that  a  great  nation,  numbering  twenty-live 
millions,  after  making  an  allowance  on  account  of  those 
amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  Irish  who  do  not  use 
tea,  should  within  one  hundred  years  have  found 
themselves  able  so  absolutely  to  revolutionise  their 
diet,  as  to  substitute  for  the  gross  stimulation  of  ale 
and  wine  the  most  refined,  elegant,  and  intellectual 
mode  of  stimulation  that  human  research  has  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering.'^  But  the  material  basis  of 
this  stimulation  unhappily  we  draw  fronr  the  soil  of 
one  sole  nation — and  that  nation  (are  we  ever  allowed 
to  forget  ])  capricious  and  silly  beyond  all  that  human 
experience  could  else  have  suggested  as  pdssiljle.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  be  sup[)osed  that  we 
should  neglect  any  ojiening  that  oii'ei'ed  for  making 
oui'selves  independent  of  a  nation  which  at  all  times 
we  had  so  much  reason  to  distrust  as  the  C'hinr>e. 
]\[ight  not  the  tea-plant  be  made  to  prosper  in  some 
district  of  our  Indian  Em^are  1  Forty  years  ago  we 
began  to  put  forth  organi--ecl  botanical  eii'orts  for 
settling  that  question.  Forty  years  ago,  and  even 
earlier,  according  to  my  remembrance,  I)r  Iloxburgh 

*  Down  to  George  I.  tlicre  coxhl  have  Vieen  no  breakfast  in 
England  for  a  gentleman  or  lady — there  is  none  rven  vf-t  in 
nio.-t  parts  of  the  Continent — A\-ithout  wine  of  soniu  i-Liss  or 
other. 
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— in  tliose  dujs  the  paramonnt  autlioi-ity  upon  oriental 
botany — -threw  some  energy  into  this  expei'iment  for 
creating  cm'  own  nui'series  of  the  tea-plant.  Ikit  not 
until  our  Burmese  victories,  some  thirty  years  since, 
and  our  conse(|uent  treaties  had  put  tlie  province  of 
Assam  into  our  power,  was,  I  believe,  any  serious 
progress  made  in  this  important  effort.  Mr  Fortune 
has  since  applied  the  benefits  of  his  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  results  of  his  own  great  personal  exertions  in 
the  tea  districts  of  CUiina,  to  the  service  of  this  most 
important  speculation  ;  with  what  success,  I  am  not 
able  to  report.  ^Meantime,  it  is  natural  to  fear  that 
the  very  possibility  of  doubts  hanging  over  the  results 
in  an  experiment  so  vitally  national,  carries  with  it 
desponding  auguries  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  Wei'e 
the  prospects  in  any  degree  che.,'rful,  it  would  l^e  felt 
as  a  patriotic  duty  to  report  at  short  intervals  all 
solid  sym})toms  of  progress  made  in  this  enterpiise  ; 
for  ft  is  an  enterprise  aiming  at  a  triumph  far  more 
than  scientific — a  triumph  over  a  secret  purpose  of 
the  Chinese,  full  of  anti-social  malice  and  insolence 
against  Great  Britain.  Of  late  years,  as  often  as  we 
have  accomplished  a  victory  over  any  insult  to  our 
national  honour  olTered  or  meditated  by  the  Chiiiese, 
tliey  have  recurred  to  some  old  histoiical  tradition 
(perhaps  fabulous,  perliaps  not),  of  an  empL'rur, 
Tartar  or  Clunese,  who,  rather  tlian  submit  to  terms 
of  e([uital)le  reciprocity  in  commercial  dealings  witli  a 
foreign  nation,  oi'  to  terms  im[)lying  an  origin;;l 
eipiality  of  the  two  peoples,  caused  the  whole  establish- 
ments and  machinery  connix'ted  with  the  particular 
tijillic  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  its  living  agents  to  be 
banished    or   beheaded.       It   is   certain    that,   in    the 
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contemplation  of  spocial  continnronoios  likely  to  occur 
between  themselves  and  tlie  IJiitisli,  tlie  High  man- 
darins dallied  at  intervals  with  this  ancient  pre- 
cedent, and  forbore  to  act  upon  it,  partly  under  tlie 
salutary  military  panic  which  ha'^  for  years  been 
gathering  gloomily  over  their  heads,  but  more  impera- 
tively, perhaps,  from  absolute  inability  to  dispense 
with  the  weeklv  proceeds  fi-om  tlie  custom-^,  so 
eminently  dependent  upon  the  British  ship])ing. 
Money,  mere  weight  of  dollars,  the  lovely  lunir 
radiance  of  silver,  this  was  the  spell  tliat  moon- 
struck their  mercenary  hearts,  and  kept  them  for 
ever  see-sawing — 

'  "Willing  to  wound,  ami  yet  afrai'l  to  .strike.' 

Now,  upon  this — a  state  of  things  suspected  at 
times,  or  perhaps  known,  but  not  so  established  as 
that  it  could  have  been  afterw.n'ds  pleaded  in  evi  lence 
- — a  very  grrave  qtie-tion  aro-o.  but  a  rpiestion  easily 
settled  :  had  the  Chinese  a  right,  nu'ler  the  law 
of  nations,  to  act  upon  their  ntalicions  caprice  ?  Xo 
man.  under  any  way  of  viewing  the  oa-e,  hesitated 
in  replying,  '  To.'  China,  it  wa^  argued,  liad  possessed 
fran  the  first  a  clear,  undoubted  rig' it  to  dismiss  us 
with  our  business  unaccomplished,  re  tiifect'^  if  that 
b\tsiness  were  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal  traffic. 
In  the  initial  stage  of  the  relations  l^etween  the  two 
powers,  the  field  was  open  to  any  possible  movement 
in  either  party  :  but.  accoi'ding  to  the  coui'se  which 
might  be  severally  pursued  on  either  side,  it  was 
possible  that  one  or  botii  should  so  act  as.  in  the 
second  stage  of  their  dealings,  wilfully  to  forfeit  this 
original  liberty  of  aclion.      Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
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Cliina  peremptorily  declined  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  iJritain,  undeniably,  it  was  said,  she  had 
the  riglit  to  do  so.  But,  if  she  once  renounced  this 
ri^'ht,  no  matter  whether  ex'[)licitly  in  words,  or 
silently  and  ///(plicitly  in  acts  (as  if,  for  example,  she 
looked  on  tranquilly  whilst  Great  JJritain  erected 
elaborate  buildings  for  the  safe  housing  of  goods) — 
in  any  such  case,  China  wilfully  divested  herself  of 
all  that  original  right  to  withdraw  from  ci^mmercial 
intercourse.  She  might  say  Go,  or  she  might  say. 
Come  :  but  she  could  not  first  say,  Come  ;  and  then, 
revoking  this  invitation,  cajiriciously  say,  Co. 

To  this  doctrine,  thus  limited,  no  man  could 
reasonably  demur.  But  to  some  people  it  has  seemed- 
that  the  limitations  themselves  are  the  onlv  tinsoiuid 
part  of  the  argument.  \x  is  denied  that  this  original 
right  of  refusing  a  commercial  intercouise  has  any 
true  foundation  in  the  relations  of.  things  or  jiersons. 
Vainly,  if  any  such  natural  right  existed,  would  that 
broad  basis  have  been  laid  providentially  for  insuring 
intercoui'se  among  nations,  which,  in  fact,  we  find 
everywhere  dispersed.  Such  a  narrow  and  selfish 
distribution  cif  natural  gifts,  all  to  one  man.  or  all  to 
one  place,  has  in  a  iir^t  stage  of  human  inter-relations 
been  estal^lished,  oidy  that  men  might  lie  hurried 
forward  into  a  second  stage  where  this  fai.-^e  s(  (pies- 
tration  might  be  unlocked  and  dis^iersc'l.  Concen- 
trated nias.-e>,  iuipropriatiuns  gathered  inin  a  few 
hands,  uside>s  alike  to  the  p()Sse>.-~or  and  td  tlie  world, 
why  is  it  that,  bv  jirimary  arrangement>  if  nature, 
they  ha\'e  been  frozen  iiito  va^t.  inert  in^ulation  ? 
( Mily  that  the  agencies  of  commerce  may  tints  the 
mure  loudlv  be  in\'oked  lor  thawiiii,' and  setting  tiu.m 
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free  to  the  world's  use.  Whereas,  by  a  diffusive 
scattering,  all  motives  to  large  social  intercourse 
would  have  heen  neutralised. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  practical  liberation  and 
distributiim  throughout  the  world  of  all  good  gifts 
meant  for  the  whole  household  of  man,  has  been 
confided  to  the  secret  sense  of  a  r!ij]it  existing  in  man 
for  claiming  such  a  distribution  as  part  of  his  natural 
inheritance.  ]Many  articles  of  almost  inestimable 
value  to  man,  in  relation  to  his  physical  well-boi]ig 
(at  any  rate  bearing  such  a  value  when  substitutional 
remedies  were  as  yet  unknown)  such  as  mercury, 
Jesuit's  bark,  through  a  long  period  the  sole  remedy 
for  intermitting  fevers,  opium,  mineral  waters,  kc, 
were  at  one  time  locally  concentred.  In  such  cases, 
it  might  often  happen,  that  the  medicinal  relief  to 
an  hospital,  to  an  encampment,  to  a  nation,  might 
depend  entirely  u2:)on  the  right  to  force  a  commercial 
intercourse. 

iSTow,  on  the  other  hand,  having  thus  noticed  the 
fj[uestion,  what  commercial  value  has  China  iri'evo- 
cably  for  England,  next  in  the  reverse  question — ■ 
namely,  what  commercial  value  does  England  bear  to 
China? — 1  would  wish  to  place  this  in  a  new  light, 
by  Ijringing  it  for  the  fii'st  time  into  relation  t(j  the 
doctrine  of  rent.  Multitudes  in  past  days,  when 
political  economy  was  a  luore  favoured  studv.  have 
spoken  and  written  upon  the  modern  doctrine  of  rent, 
without  apparently  perceiving  how  immediately  io 
bears  upon  China,  and  how  summarily  it  shatters  an 
objection  constantly  made  to  the  value  of  our  annunl 
dealing  with  that  country.  Fii'st,  let  me  sketch,  in 
the    very    briefest   way,    an  outline   of    this    modem 
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doctrine.  Two  men,  without  communication,  and 
almost  simultaneously,  in  the  year  1815,  discovered 
the  law  of  rent.  .Suddenly  it  struck  them  that  all 
manufactured  products  of  human  industry  must 
necessarily  obey  one  law ;  whilst  the  products  of 
land  obey  another  and  opposite  law.  Let  tis  for  a 
moment  consider  arable  land  as  a  natural  machine 
for  manufacturing  bread.  Xow,  in  all  manufactures 
depending  upon  machinery  of  human  invention,  tlie 
natural  progress  is  from  the  worse  machines  to  the 
lietter.  No  man  lays  aside  a  glove-making  macliino 
for  a  worse,  Init  oidy  for  one  that  possesses  the  old 
powers  at  a  less  cost,  or  possesses  greater  powers,  let 
us  su])pose,  at  an  eipial  cost.  ]5ut,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  the  bread-making  macliini.'s.  nature  herself 
compels  him  to  pursue  the  opposite  course  :  he  travels 
from  the  best  machines  to  the  worse.  The  best  land 
is  brought  into  cultivation  first.  As  population 
expands,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  a  second 
fpiality  of  land  ;  then  a  third  rpiality  ;  and  so  on  fm- 
ever.  Left  to  the  actiDU  of  this  one  law,  bi'ead  would 
be  constantly  growing  dearci'  t  In-ongh  a  long  succession 
of  centuri(^s.  Its  tendency  lies  in  tliis  dii'ection  even 
now;  but  this  tenlency  is  C(in>tantly  met,  thwartcil, 
and  I'etarded,  1)V  a  counter-tendency  in  the  general 
practice  of  agricultui'e,  whi(di  is  always  slowly  im- 
proving its  own  powers — tlnit  is.  olttaining  the  same 
i-e.-\dt  at  a  cost  slowly  deca'e.asing.  It  follows  as  a 
cons('i[nence.  -wlien  (do.-ely  pin-.-ned,  that,  whilst  the 
products  of  ]iure  human  >kill  and  human  machines 
are  constant  1  v.  bv  tendency,  growing  cheaper,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  cimnter-tendency,  the  products  of 
natural   machines  (as  the  land,  mines,  rivers,  A:c. )  are 
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constantly  on  tlie  ascent.  Anothor  oonsoqufnco  is. 
that  the  worst  of  tliese  natural  machines  <rives  tlie 
price  foi-  tlie  whole;  whereas,  in  a  contlict  hetween 
human  machines,  all  the  products  of  the  worse  would 
be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  those  of  the  better.  Jt 
is  in  dependency  upon  this  law  that  all  those  innnmer- 
able  proposals  for  cultivating  wastedands,  as  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  Irish  bogs.  tVrc,  are  I'adi- 
cally  vicious  ;  and,  instead  of  creating  plenty,  would  by 
their  very  success  impoverish  us.  For  suppose  these 
lands,  which  inevitaV)ly  must  have  been  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  (or  else  why  so  long  neglected  1)  to  be  brought 
into  tillage — what  follows?  Inevitably  this:  that 
their  products  enter  the  market  as  the  very  lowest 
on  the  graduated  tariff^?,  e.,  as  lower  than  any 
already  cultured.  And  these  it  is — namely,  the  very 
lowest  by  the  supposition — that  must  give  the  pi-ice 
for  the  whole  ;  so  that  erery  number  on  tlie  scale  will 
rise  at  once  to  the  level  fixed  by  these  lowest  soils, 
so  rttinously  (though  benevolently)  taken  up  into 
active  and  efticient  life.  If  you  add  20,i.)(j0  (juarters 
of  wheat  to  tlie  amotmt  already  in  the  market,  you 
seem  to  have  done  a  service ;  but,  if  the^e  2<>,00() 
have  been  trained  at  au  extra  cost  of  half-a-crown 
on  eacli  quarter,  and  if  these  it  is  that,  being  from 
tlie  poorest  machines,  rule  the  price,  then  you  have 
added  half-a-crown  to  every  C|tiarter  previously  in 
the  market. 

Meantime,  returning  to  China,  it  is  important  to 
di'aw  attention  upon  this  point,  A  new  demand  for 
any  ja'oduct  of  land  may  happen  to  be  not  very  large, 
and  thus  may  seem  not  much  to  affect  the  markets, 
or  the  interests  of  those  who  produce  it.      Utit,  since 
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the  rent  doctrine  has  been  developed,  it  has  ])ocomo 
clear  that  a  new  demand  may  all'ect  the  producers  in 
two  separate  modes  :  first,  in  the  ordinary  known 
mode;  secondly,  hy  happening  to  call  into  activity 
a  lower  fjuality  of  soil.  A  very  moderate  demand, 
nay,  a  very  small  one,  added  to  that  })reviously  exist- 
ing, if  it  happens  not  to  fall  within  the  powers 
of  those  numbers  already  in  culture  (as,  suppose, 
1,  2,  3,  4),  must  necessarily  call  out  No.  5  ;  and 
so  on. 

Now,  our  case,  as  regards  C^hinese  land  in  the  tea 
districts,  is  far  beyond  this.  Not  only  has  it  l)cen 
large  enough  to  benefit  the  landholder  enormously, 
by  calling  out  lower  qualities  of  laud,  which  piocess 
again  has  stimulated  the  counteracting  agencies  in 
the  more  careful  and  scienliilc  culture  of  the  plant ; 
but  also  it  has  been  in  a  positive  sense  enormous.  It 
might  have  been  large  relatively  to  the  power  of 
calling  out  lower  (jualities  of  soil,  and  yet  in  itself 
have  been  small  ;  but  our  demand,  running  up  at 
present  to  100, OHO, 000  pounds  weight  ainiually,  is  in 
all  senses  enormous.  The  poorer  cla>s  of  Chinese 
tea-drinkers  use  the  leaves  three  times  over — /,  e.,  as 
the  basis  of  three  separate  tea-makings.  Conse- 
(piently,  even  upon  that  single  deduction,  00,000,000 
of  Chinesi!  tea-drinlcers  count  only  as  -20,000, 000  of 
o\U's.  But  1  conclude,  by  i-epeating  that  the  greatest 
of  th(!  impressions  made  by  ourselves  in  the  China 
tea  districts,  has  lieen  (I>-rivid  from  this — that,  whilst 
the  native  demand  h;':.>  ]>i'oi)ably  been  stationarv, 
oui's,  moving  hy  continual  sla.i'ts  forward,  mu-i  have 
stimulated  tlu;  tea  interest  by  continual  descents 
upon  inferior  soils. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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Tlicro  is  no  douljt  lliat  the  Kmpornr  and  all  his 
arrogant  courtiers  have  docuplcd  tlicir  incojut's  from 
the  British  stimulation  applied  to  inferior  soils,  that 
but  for  us  never  would  have  been  called  into  culture. 
Not  a  man  amongst  them  is  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  he  owes  to  England.  15ut  lie  soon  tcouhl  he 
aware  of  them,  if  for  jl\-e  years  this  exotic  demand 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  tea-districts  resigned  to 
native  patronage.  Upon  reviewing  what  I  have  said, 
not  the  ignorant  and  unteachable  Chinese  oidy,  but 
some  even  amongst  our  own  well-informed  and  re- 
flecting people,  will  see  that  they  have  prodigiously 
underrated  the  commercial  value  of  England  to 
China;  since,  when  an  Englishman  calls  for  a 
hundred  tons  of  tea,  he  does  not  (as  is  usually  sup- 
posed) benefit  the  Chinese  merchant  only  by  giving 
him  the  ordinary  profit  on  a  ton,  I'epeated  for  a 
hundred  times,  Ijut  also  infallibly  either  calls  into 
profitable  activity  lands  lying  altogether  fallow, 
or  else,  under  the  action  of  the  rent  laws,  gives 
a  new  and  secondary  value  to  land  already  under 
culture. 

Other  and  greater  topics  connected  with  this  coming 
Chinese  campaign  clamorously  call  for  notice  :  especi- 
ally these  three  :  — 

First,  the  [iretended  litei'atui-e  and  meagre  civilis- 
ation of  China — what  they  are.  and  Avith  wliaL  real 
effects  such  mas([uerading  phantoms  o})erate  upon 
the  generation  witii  which  accidents  of  commerce 
have  brought  us  connected. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  true  mode  of  facing  that 
warfare  of  hidnajijiing.  gnrotting,  and  poisoning, 
avowed   as   legitimate    subjects   of    patronage   in   tiie 
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practice  and  in  tlio  edicts  of  the  Tartar  Government  ] 
Two  things  may  l)e  said  with  painful  certainty  upon 
this  subject :  first,  the  British  Government  has 
signally  neglected  its  duties  in  tliis  field  through  a 
period  of  about  ninety  years,  and  apparently  is  not 
aware  of  any  responsibility  attaching  in  such  a  case 
to  those  who  wield  tlio  functions  of  supreme  power. 
Hyder  AM,  tlie  tiger,  and  his  more  ferocious  son 
Tippoo,  practised,  in  the  face  of  all  India,  the  atrocities 
of  Virgil's  i\[czentius  upon  their  l>ritish  captives. 
These  men  fUled  the  stage  of  martial  histoi'y,  tln-ough 
nearly  forty  years  of  tlio  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  tortures  of  tlio  most  gallant  soldiers  on  earlli, 
and  were  never  (picstioned  or  threatened  upon  tlio 
subject.  In  this  nineteenth  century,  again,  we  have 
seen  a  Spanish  (jueen  and  her  uncle  sharing  between 
them  the  infamy  of  putting  to  death  (unjudged  and 
unaccused)  British  soldiers  on  tlie  idlest  of  pre 
tences.  AVas  it  then  in  the  power  of  the  British 
Government  to  have  made  a  vigorous  and  eflectiial 
intercession  1  It  was ;  and  in  various  ways  they 
have  the  same  power  over  tlie  Chinese  sovereign 
(still  more  over  his  agents)  at  present.  The  other 
thing  which  occurs  to  say  is  this  :  that,  if  we 
do  not  interfere,  some  morning  we  shall  probably 
all  be  convulsed  with  unavailing  wrath  at  a  repel i- 
tion  (if  Mv  St(\-id's  tragic  end,  on  a  larger  >calo, 
and  exemplifu'd  in  pn-sdiis  of  more  di>t iiiguislied 
position. 

Finally,  it  would  liavi^  remained  to  notice  tlie  vast 
approaching  revolution  for  the  total  I^ast  that  will 
be  quickened  by  this  war,  and  will  be  ratified  by  the 
broad  access  to  the  Orient,  soon  to   be  laid   open  on 

C   2 
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one  plan  or  other.  Tlicn  will  Christendom  first  begin 
to  act  conimensiirately  on  the  East:  Asia  will  l)egin 
to  rise  from  lier  ancient  prostration,  and,  withoiit 
exaggeration,  the  beginnings  of  a  new  earth  and  new 
heavens  will  dawn. 


SHAKSPERE'S  TEXT.— SUETONIUS 
UNRAVELLED. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  '  Titan: 

Dear  Sir, — -A  year  or  two  ago,*  I  received  as  a  jire- 
sent  from  a  distiiiguisluHl  and  litei'ary  family  iu  Boston 
.(United  States),  a  small  pamphlet  (twin  sister  of  that 
published  by  Mr  Payne  Collier)  ou  tlie  text  of  Shak- 
spere.  Somewhere  in  the  United  States,  as  liere  in 
England,  some  unknown  critic,  at  some  unknown  time, 
had,  from  some  unknown  source,  collected  and  recorded 
on  the  mai-gin  of  one  amongst  the  Folio  i-eprints  of 
Shakspere  by  lleminge  tfe  Condell,  such  new  readings 
as  either  his  own  sagacity  had  summaiily  pi'ompted, 
or  calm  rellection  had  reconuneuded,  or  possibly  local 
tradition  in  some  instances,  and  histrionic  tradition 
in  others,  might  havi>  jn'csei'ved  amongst  the  Iiabitues 
of  a  })articular  theatre.  In  ]\[r  P.  Collier's  case,  if  I 
recu)llect  rightly,  it  was  the  First  Folio  (/.  e.,  by  much 
the  best) ;  in  this  American  case,  I  think  it  is  tlio 
TJiird  Folio  (al)out  the  worst)  which  had  received  the 
corrections.  Ilut,  however  this  may  be,  there  arc  two 
literary  rnllahurdli'/iirs  concerned  in  ea,ch  of  these 
parallel  cases — namely,  lirst,  the  original  collector 
(possibly  author)  of  the  various  readings,  who  lived 

*  Written  in  1S56.     II. 
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and  died  ])rol)ai)ly  -witliin  tln^  seveTiteoiitli  century  ; 
and,  sceondly,  the  modern  editor,  who  stations  liimsclf 
as  a  repeating  frigate  that  In,"  may  repoi't  and  pass 
onwai'ds  these  marginal  variations  to  us  of  tlie  niue- 
teentli  century. 

(.'Oi{.  for  Corrector,  is  the  sliorthand  designation  by 
which  I  liave  distinguished  they/rs^ ;  1\ep.  iov  lie  porter 
designates  the  otlier.  My  wish  and  purpose  is  to 
extract  all  such  variations  of  the  text  as  seem  to  have 
any  claim  to  preservation,  oi'  even  to  a  momentary 
consideration.  15ut  in  justice  to  myself,  and  in  apology 
for  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  several  parts  of  this 
little  memorandum  are  hrouglit  into  any  njimicry  of 
order  and  succession,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  my 
documents  are  all  dispersed  into  alien  and  distant 
quarters  ;  so  that  I  am  reduced  into  dependence  upon 
my  own  unassisted  memoi'y. 

[The  TEMrr.sT.     Act  I.     Sc^r/ic  1. 

'  Xot  a  soul 
])Ut  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Soiue  tricks  of  desperation.' 

Cor.  here  substitutes,  '  lUit  felt  a  fever  of  the 
miiul  :'  wliich  su])stitutiou  strikes  me  as  eiuirely  for 
the  worse  ;  '  a  fever  of  the  mad  '  is  such  a  fever  as 
customarily  attacks  the  delirious,  and  all  who  have 
lost  the  control  of  their  reasoning  faculties. 

[Ibid. 

'0  dear  fatlier, 
]Make  not  too  I'ash  a  trial  of  liiui  ;  for 
lie's  e'entle,  and  not  fearful.' 

T7pon  this  the  Reporter  s  remark  is,  that  *  If  we  take 
fearful  in  its  common  acceptation  of  timorous,  the 
pro])osed  change  renders  the  passage  clearer;'  but  tliat, 
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if  wo  t;iko  the  word  fi'arful  in  its  rarer  signification 
of  tJint  vldcJi  excites  ierri)i\  '  no  ultfralion  is  nudlud.' 
Certainly  :  none  is  needeil ;  for  the  mistake  (as  / 
regai'd  it)  of  Kep.  lies  simply  in  snpposing  the  passivo 
sense  of  fearful — namely,  that  which  svffers  fear — to 
]je  the  ordinai'y  sense;  whicli  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is;  hut  was  nut  in  the  age  of  Shakspere. 

[Macuktii.     Scene  7. 

'  Thus  evi-M-liaiideil  jiistico 
('(jiirmeivli  till!  iiigi'cJiciits  of  our  [MjisouM  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.' 

(,'oK.  jiroposes,  h'elvr/is  the  ingredient.-^  of,  ikc.  ;  and, 
aftei'  the  word  reinr/is  is  placed  a  comma  ;  which,  how- 
e\('i-,  I  sup[)ose  to  he  a  pivs.s  oversight,  and  no  element 
in  the  correction.  ]\leanume,  1  see  no  call  for  any 
change  wliatever.  'J'lie  ordinaiy  use  of  the  word 
cniniuind,  in  any  ad\'antage()us  introduction  of  a 
stranger  hy  letters,  seems  here  to  maintain  itself — 
namely,  placing  him  in  such  a  train  tcjwards  winning 
fa^•our  as  may  give  a  favourable  hias  to  his  oppor- 
tunilies.  'J'he  opportuiiilics  are  not  left  to  their  own 
casual  or  m-utral  action,  hut  ai'c  armed  and  pointed 
towards  a  special  I'csult  hy  the  iniluence  of  the 
reconimender.  ^>o,  also,  it  is  here  supposed  that 
amongst  se\eral  chalices,  which  might  else  all  have 
;in  equal  ]>ower  to  conciliate  notice,  one  specially — ■ 
namely,  that  which  contains  the  poison — is  armed  by 
I'rovideiice  with  a  power  to  bias  the  choice,  and 
commend  itself  to  the  poisoner's  favour. 

'  His  two  cliuiiibcrliiins 
Will  I  witli  wiiK'  and  wassiil  so  coiirincc.' 

CoK.  is  not  happy  at  this  point  in  his  suggestion  : 
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tinkers  are  acciised  (often  cahnnniously,  for  tinkers 
luiA'e  enemies  as  well  as  oilier  jieoplrj  of  insiflionsl y 
enlarging  holes,  making  simple  into  eomiiounil  frac- 
tures, and  .sometimes  of  j)lanting  two  liole.>  wliei'O 
tliey  lind  one.  J5ut  I  have  it  on  the  best  autliority — 
namely,  the  atttlioi'ity  of  tlu-ce  tiid-cers  who  wei'e 
nnanimons — that,  if  sometimes  there  is  a  little 
treachery  of  this  kind  amongst  tlie  }ir(jfes>ion,  it  is  no 
more  than  Avoidd  be  pronounced  'in  reason'  liy  all 
candid  men.  And  certainly,  said  one  of  the  three, 
you  wouhln't  look  for  perfection  in  a  tinker  I  Un- 
doubtedly a  seraphic  tinker  would  be  an  unreasonable 
postulate  ;  though,  })er]ia}is,  the  man  in  all  England 
that  came  nearest  to  tlie  seraj'hic  chai'acter  in  one 
centuiy  ?'•««  a  tinker — namely,  John  IJunyan.  Jlut, 
as  my  triad  of  tinkers  urged,  men  of  all  prof(.'ssions  Jo 
cheat  at  uncertain  times,  are  traitors  in  a  small  jn'o- 
portion,  r/t'cst  he  perfidious,  uides.s  they  make  an  odious 
livpocritical  pretension  to  tlie  character  of  angels. 
That  tinkers  are  not  alone  in  their  practice  of  multi- 
]ilving  tlie  blemishes  on  whicli  their  healing  art  is 
invoked,  seems  l)roadly  illustrated  liy  the  jiractice  of 
verbal  critics.  Those  who  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  ancient  classics,  are  notorious  for  their  coi-rupt 
dealings  in  this  way.  And  Colciidge  founded  an 
argument  against  the  whole  body  ujion  the  confessedly 
dreadful  failure  of  Iientley,  prince  of  all  the  order, 
when  applied  to  a  case  where  most  of  us  coitld  appre- 
ciate the  I'csult — namely,  to  the  Vo/roAhe  Lost.  If, 
said  (Joleridge,  this  Dentley  could  err  so  extravagantly 
in  a  case  of  mother-l-]nglish,  what  must  we  presume 
him  often  to  have  done  in  (Ireek?  Here  we  nia\"  see 
to  tin's  day  that  jjractice  carried  to  a  rtunous  extent. 
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wliicli,  wlien  cliarged  upon  tinkers,  I  liavc  seen  cause 
to  restrict.  In  tlie  present  case  from  JLicbeth,  I 
fear  that  Coll.  is  slightly  indulging  in  this  tinkering 
practice.  As  1  view  the  case,  there  really  is  no  hole 
to  mend.  The  old  meaning  of  the  word  concincG  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  celebrated  couplet — 

'  ilc,  tliat'.-i  cniiviucM  against  liis  will, 
Is  of  the  saiiiu  o[)iiiion  still.' 

How  can  tJtdt  be  I  I  have  often  hoai'd  objectors 
say.  ]>eing  convinced  l)y  his  opponent  — i.  e.,  con- 
vinced that  his  op[)oncnt"s  view  is  the  right  one — • 
how  can  he  retain  his  own  origin, il  opinion,  which  by 
the  sn[)])osition  is  in  polar  opposition.  JUit  this 
argument  rests  on  a  false  notion  of  the  sense  attaclied 
originally  to  the  word  convinced.  'J'hat  word  was 
irsL'd  in  the  sense  of  rtj'ulnil ;  redarijw:<J,  the  alter- 
natis'e  word,  was  felt  to  l>e  pedantic.  The  case 
suj)posed  was  that  of  a  man  who  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  ;  he  cainiot  deny  that,  from  his  own  view, 
an  absurdity  .s'ee///.s'  to  follow  ;  and,  until  he  has  shown 
that  this  absurdity  is  only  a])[)arent,  he  is  l;ound  to 
hold  himself  profiHinunilii  answered.  Yet  that  does 
not  reconcile  liim  to  his  adversary's  o})iuion  ;  he  retains 
his  own,  and  is  satislied  that  s(jmewhere  an  answer  to 
it  exists,  if  only  he  could  discover  it. 

Here  the  meaning  is,  'I  will  convince  his  chamber- 
lains with  wiiu' ' — /.  e.,  will  refute  by  means  of  the 
confusion  belnnging  to  the  trag(>dy  itself,  when  aided 
bv  intoxication,  all  t  he  ai'guments  (otherwise  plausible) 
which  they  might  urge  in  self-defence. 

['  T'uricc  anil  oni'c  the  hctlL,'t!-pi_L^  whiiicil  :  ' — 

This   our    friend   Cull,  alters   to   ttcice ;   but   for  the 
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very  reason  which  shouUl  liavc  cliockcd  him — iiamcly, 
on  Thcobahl's  sug<;t'stion  tliat  '■  O'hl  nmiihcrs  arc  ust'il 
in  encliantaient.s  and  magical  operations  ; '  and  lure  he 
fancies  himself  to  obtain  an  odd  number  by  the  Jirith- 
metical  summation — ticice  added  to  once  makes  thrice. 
Meantime  the  odd  ntimber  is  already  secured  by  view- 
ing the  whines  separately,  and  not  as  a  sttm.  The 
hedge-pig  whined  thrice — that  was  an  odd  number. 
Again  ho  whined,  and  this  time  only  once — this  also 
was  an  odd  number.  Otherwise  Con.  is  perfectly  light 
in  his  general  doctrine,  that 

'  Xumero  Deus  imxiarc  gaudet.' 

Xobody  ever  heard  of  even  numbers  in  any  case  of 
divination.  A  dog,  for  instance,  howling  under  a  sick 
person's  window,  is  traditionally  ominous  of  evil — ■ 
but  not  if  he  howls  twice,  or  four  time*. 

['  I  imll  in  resolution.' — Ad  V.     ^cnc  5. 

Cor.  had  very  probaldy  not  seen  l)v  Johnson's 
edition  of  Sliakspcre,  btit  in  common  with  the  iJoctor, 
under  the  simjjle  coercion  of  good  sense,  he  pi'oposes  ■  I 
jjoll  ■/  a  restitution  which  is  so  self-attested,  that  it 
ought  fearlessly  to  be  introduced  into  the  text  of  all 
editions  whatever,  let  them  be  as  superstitiott.-ly 
scrupulous  as  in  all  reason  they  ottght  to  be. 

[Hamlkt.     Ad  II.     Scene  in  th'  SjkoIi  of  Polonius. 
'  Good  sir,  or  so,  or  friend,  or  geutlt-man,' 

is  altered  by  Cor.,  and  in  this  case  with  an  efTect  of 
solemn  humour  which  justifies  itself,  into 

'  Good  sir,  or  sir,  or  fiicnd,  or  gt^ntleinan  ;' 

meaning  good  sir,  or  sir  simply  without  the  epithet 
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good,  which  implies  somotliing  of  familiarity.  Polonius, 
ill  his  superstitious  respect  for  ranks  and  degrees, 
provides  four  forms  of  address  applying  to  four  se{)arate 
cases  :  such  is  the  ponderous  casuistry  which  the 
solemn  courtier  brings  to  bear  upon  the  most  trivial 
of  cases. 

***** 

At  this  point,  all  at  once,  we  find  our  sheaf  of  arrows 
exhausted  :  trivial  as  are  the  new  resources  oft'ered  for 
deciphering  the  hidden  meanings  of  Shakspere,  tlieir 
quality  is  even  less  a  ground  of  complaint  than  their 
limitation  in  (piantity.  In  an  able  paper  published  by 
this  journal,  during  the  autumn  of  1855,  upon  the 
new  readings  oll'cred  by  ]Mr  Collier's  work,  I  find  the 
writer  ex})ressing  generally  a  satisfaction  with  the 
condition-  of  Shakspere's  text.  I  fi'el  sorry  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  him.  To  me  the  text,  though 
improved,  and  gradually  moving  round  to  a  higher 
and  more  hopeful  state  of  promise,  is  yet  far  indeed 
from  the  settled  state  which  is  desirable.  I  wish, 
therefore,  as  bearing  upon  all  such  hopes  and  prospects, 
to  mention  a  singular  and  interesting  case  of  sudden 
concpiest  over  a  ditliculty  that  once  had  seemed  insuper- 
alile.  For  a  period  of  three  centuries  there  had  existed 
an  enigma,  dark  and  insoluble  as  that  of  the  Sphinx, 
in  the  text  of  Suetonius.  Isaac  Casaubon  had  vainly 
besit'ged  it  ;  then,  in  a  mood  of  revolting  arrogance, 
Joseph  Scaliger;  Ernesti  ;  (Ironovius;  many  others; 
and  all  without  a  gleam  of  success. 

The  passage  in  Suetonius  which  so  excruciatingly 
(l)ut  so  luiproiltably)  has  tormented  the  wits  of  such 
scholars  as  have  sat  in  judgment  \\\Mn\  it  through  a 
period  of  throe  hundred  and  fifty  years,  arises  in  the 
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tenth  section  of  liis  Doniitiati.  That  pi'ince,  it  seems, 
liad  (lisjdayed  in  liis  ()nis(>t>  c<)nsi(lcr.il)h'  ))r(>iins('  of 
Hioi'al  exceUence  :  in  particular,  iieiLlier  I'apacitv  nor 
eiaiehy  was  ap])arently  any  fcattiro  in  liis  cliaractcr. 
])Oth  qualities,  however,  found  a  pretty  early  develop- 
ment in  his  advancing  canci',  but  cruelty  the  eai'liest. 
]5y  way  of  illustration,  Sut'tonius  rehea,rses  a  list  of 
distingui.sht'd  men,  clothed  with  senatoi'ian  or  ev<,'n 
consular  raidc,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  iipon  allega- 
tions the  most  frivolous  :  amongst  them  Aelius  Jjamia, 
a  nobleman  whoso  wife  he  ha,d  torn  from  him  l)y  open 
and  insulting  violence.  It  may  1)0  as  well  to  cite  the 
exact  words  of  Suetonius  :  '  Aelium  Lamiam  (interemit) 
ob  suspiciosos  quidem,  veruni  et  vetercs  et  innoxios 
jocos;  (|uod  post  alxluctam  uxoreni  laudanti  vocem 
suam — dixorat,  Ueu  idceo  ;  quodtpie  Tito  hortauti  se  ad 
alterum  matrimonium,  responderat  j^u)  wu  av  yn^njrrai 
-S-iAf (c  ;  ' — that  is,  Aelius  Taniia  he  put  to  deatli  on 
account  of  certain  jests  ;  jests  liabh>  to  some  jealousy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  old  standing,  and  that  had 
in  fact  proved  harndess  as  regarded  practical  conse" 
(juences — namely,  that  to  one  who  praised  his  voice 
as  a  singer  he  had  repli(Ml,  Jlen,  tiC'-eo  :  and  that  on 
another  occasion,  in  reply  to  tlie  Kmperor  'J'itus,  when 
urging  him  to  a  second  marriage,  he  had  said.  'A\'hat 
now,  I  suj)pose  ^/ou  are  looking  out  for  a  wife  ? ' 

The  latter  jest  is  intelligible  enough,  stinging,  and 
witty.  As  if  the  young  men  of  the  Flavian  family 
could  fancy  no  wives  but  such  as  tliev  had  won  by 
violence  from  other  men,  he  alTccts  in  a.  l)ittcr  sai'casm 
to  take  for  gi'anti.'d  that  'i'itus.  as  the  first  step  to- 
wai'ds  marrying,  counselled  his  friends  to  marry  as  the 
natural  meai.s  for  creating  a  fund  of  eli''ible  wives. 
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The  primal  qualification  of  any  lady  as  a  consort 
being,  in  tJieir  eyes,  that  she  liad  been  torn  aAvay 
violently  from  a  friend,  it  Ijecame  evident  th.at  tlie 
preliminary  step  towards  a  Flavian  wedding  Avas,  to 
persuade  some  incautious  friend  into  marrying,  and 
thus  putting  himself  into  a  capacity  of  being  robbed. 
How  many  ladies  tliat  it  Avas  infamous  for  this  family 
to  appropriate  as  wives,  so  many  ladies  tliat  in  their 
estimate  were  eligible  in  that  cliaracter.  Sucli,  at 
least  in  the  stinging  jest  of  Lamia,  was  the  Flavian 
rule  of  conduct.  And  his  friend  I'itus,  therefoi'o, 
simply  as  the  hrotliei'  of  1  ^omitian,  simply  as  a  Flavian, 
ho  alTected  to  regard  as  indirectly  jtroviding  a  wife, 
when  lie  urged  liis  friend  hy  marrying  to  enrol  himself 
as  a  jiilJd'jce  elect. 

'I'lie  latter  jest,  therefore,  when  once  ajiprehended, 
speaks  broadly  and  bitingly  for  itself.  JJut  the  other 
— what  can  it  possibly  mean 'i  For  centuiies  has  that 
question  been  reitei-ated  ;  and  hitherto  without  advanc- 
ing by  one  step  nearer  to  solution.  Lsaac  Casau])on, 
who  about  2."jO  ycai's  since  was  the  leading  oracle  in 
this  field  of  literature,  wiiting  an  elaborate  and  con- 
tinuous commentary  upon  Suetonius,  found  himself 
iina])le  to  suggest  any  real  aids  for  dispersing  the 
thick  darkness  overhanging  the  passage.  AVhat  he 
says  is  this: — '  Parum  sat  isfaciunt  mihi  iiitei'pretes 
ill  explicit iniie  lmju>  Lami.a'  dicti.  Xaui  quod  [)utant 
Jhv  l(ti-''(,  ,vus[iiriiim  e>se  ('jus — indicem  doloris  ob 
abductam  iixor(  m  mngui  sed  latentis,  nobis  non  ita 
videtur  ;  sed  notalam  polius  fuisse  (yrannidem  prin- 
eipis,  (pii  omnia  in  suo  geiiere  pulchra  et  excellentia 
]iosses>oiibus  ei'!]ier(t,  nude  necessitas  incumheb.at  sua 
bona  di>simulandi  celandiipie.'    Not  at  all  satisfactoi'y 
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to  me  arc  the  commontators  in  the  explanation  of  tlie 
dictum  (which  is  here  equivalent  to  dictcrhuii)  of 
Lamia.  For,  wliereas  they  imagine  lieu  (".ceo  to  be  a 
sigh  of  his — the  record  and  indication  of  a  sorrow, 
great  though  concealed,  on  behalf  of  the  wife  that  had 
been  violently  torn  away  from  him — me,  I  confess, 
that  the  caso  does  not  strike  in  that  light ;  but  nither 
that  a  satiric  blow  was  aimed  at  the  despotism  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  who  tore  away  from  their  possessors 
all  objeets  whatsoever  marked  by  beauty  or  distin- 
guished merit  in  their  own  peculiar  class  :  whence  arose 
a  pressure  of  necessity  for  dissembling  and  hiding  their 
own  advantages.  '  tSic  esse  exponent  urn,'  that  such  is 
the  true  interpi-etation  (continues  Casaubon),  '  docent 
ilia  verba  [laudaxti  vocem  suam],'  (we  are  instructed 
by  those  words),  [to  one  who  praised  his  singing 
voice,  etc.]. 

This  commentary  was  obscure  enough,  and  did  no 
honour  to  the  native  good  sense  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
usually  so  conspicuous.  For,  wliilst  proclaiming  a 
settlement,  in  reality  it  settled  nothing.  Naturally, 
it  made  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  the  scholars  of 
the  day ;  and  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
book,  Casaubon  received  from  Joseph  Scaliger  a 
friendly  but  gasconading  letter,  in  which  that  great 
scholar  brought  forward  a  now  reading — namely, 
ivraKrio,  to  which  he  assigned  a  profoiuid  technical 
Viilue  as  a  musical  term.  No  person  even  aifected  to 
understand  Scaliger.  Casaubon  himself,  while  treating 
so  celebrated  a  man  with  kind  and  considerate  defer- 
ence, yet  frankly  owned  that,  in  all  his  vast  reading, 
he  had  never  met  with  this  strange  Greek  word.  But, 
without  entei'ing  into  any  dispute  upon  that  verbal 
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question,  and  conceding  to  Scaliger  the  word  and  liis 
own  interpretation  of  the  word,  no  man  could  under- 
stand in  what  way  tliis  new  resource  was  meant  to 
affect  the  ultimate  question  at  issue — namely,  the 
extrication  of  the  passage  from  that  thick  darkness 
which  overshadowed  it. 

'  As  you  u-ere '    (to    speak    in    the    phraseology    of 
militaiy  drill),   was  in  effect  the  word  of  command. 
All  things  reverted  to  their  original  condition.      And 
two  centuries  of  darkness  again  enveloped  this  famous 
perplexity  of  lloman  litei'ature.     The  darkness   had 
for  a  few  moments  seemed  to   be  unsettling  itself  in 
preparation  for  llight  :  but  immediately  it  rolled  back 
again  ;   and    through    seven  generations  of  men  this 
darkuL'SS  was  heavier,  because  less  hopefiil  than  before. 
Now   then,  I  believe,  all  things  are  ready  for  the 
explosion  of  the  catastrojjhe  ;   '  which  catastrophe,'  I 
hear  some  malicious  reader  whispering,  '  is  doubtless 
destined  to  glorify  himself '   (meaning  the  unworthy 
writer  of  this  little  paper).    I  cannot  deny  it.    A  truth 
is  a  truth.    And,  since  no  medal,  nor  riband,  nor  cross, 
of  any  known  order,  is  disposable  for  the  most  brilliant 
successes  in  dealing  with  desperate  (or  Avhat  may  be 
called  condemne'l)  passages  in  Pagan  literature,  mere 
sloughs  of  despond  that  yawn  across  the  pages  of  many 
a  heatlion  dog,  poet  and  orator,  that  I  could  mention, 
tlie  more  reasonable  it  is  that  a  lai'ge  allowance  should 
be  served  out  of  boasting  and  self-glorification  to  all 
th(is(;  wliose  merits  upon  this   liehl  national  govern- 
ments ]ia\'e    nt'gltx'ted    to    })roclaim.      Tlie    Scaligers, 
l)()t:h   father  ami   son,  I   believe,  acted   upon  this   doc- 
trine ;  and  di'cw  largely  by  anticipation  upon  tliat  re- 
vt.'r>ionary  bank  wliich  tliey  conceived  to  be  answeraljle 
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for  such  drafts.  Josopli  Scali'irfr,  it  strikes  mo, 
"was  drunk  wbon  he  wrote  his  letter  on  tlie  preseiit 
oceasion,  and  in  tliat  way  failed  to  see  (what  Casaubon 
saw  clearly  enough)  that  he  had  connnoiiced  shouting 
before  he  was  out  of  the  wood.  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  result  promises,  in  tlie 
Frenchman's  phrase,  to  'cuver  me  willi  gldrv,'  I  beg 
the  reader  to  remember  that  the  idea  of  'covering'  is 
of  most  variable  extent  :  tlie  glory  may  envelope  one 
in  a  voluminous  robe — a  })rincely  mantle  that  may 
require  a  long  suite  of  train-bearers,  or  may  pinch 
and  vice  one's  ar]ns  into  that  succinct  garment  (now 
superannuated)  which  some  eighty  years  ago  drew  its 
name  from  the  distinguished  Whig  family  in  England 
of  Spencer.  Anticipating,  therefore,  that  I  s/udl — • 
nay,  insisting,  and  mutinously,  if  needful,  that  I  tci/l 
■ — be  covered  with  glory  by  the  approaching  result,  I 
do  not  contemplate  anything  beyond  that  truncated 
tunic,  once  known  as  a  '  spencer,'  and  whicli  is  uiuk'r- 
stood  to  cover  only  the  shoulders  and  the  cliest. 

Now,  then,  all  being  ready,  and  the  arena  being 
cleared  of  competitors  (for  I  suppose  it  is  fully  under- 
stood that  everybody  but  myself  has  retired  from  the 
contest),  thrice,  in  fact,  has  the  trumpet  soundeil, 
'  JJo  you  give  it  u})  ? '  Some  preparations  there  are  to 
be  made  in  all  cases  of  contest.  ?>reantinie,  let  it  lie 
clearly  understood  what  it  is  that  the  contest  turns 
\ipon.  Supposing  that  one  had  been  called,  like 
CEdipus  of  old,  to  a  turn-up  with  that  venerable  girl 
the  Sphinx,  most  essential  it  wottld  have  been  that 
the  clerk  of  the  coiu'so  (or  however  you  designate  the 
judge,  the  um})ire,  dzc.)  sliould  have  read  the  riddle 
propounded  to  Gireece  :  how  else  judge  of  the  soliition  ? 
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At  present  the  eleiueiits  of  the  case  to  1)e  decided 
stand  thus  : — 

A  Roman  noble,  a  man,  in  fact,  of  senatorial  rank, 
has  been  robbed,  robbed  with  violence,  and  with  cruel 
scorn,  of  a  lovely  young  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached.  ]3ut  l)y  whom  ?  the  indignant 
reader  demands.  By  a  younger  son*  of  the  Jloman 
emperor  Vespasian. 

For  some  years  the  wrong  has  been  borne  in  silence  : 
the  sufferer  knew  himself  to  be  powerless  as  against 
such  an  oppressoi' ;  and  that  to  show  symptoms  of 
im[iotcnt  hatred  was  but  to  call  down  thunderbolts 
up  )n  his  own  head.  Genm'ally,  t hcrofore,  prudence 
had  guidcil  him.  I'aticiic!  had  been  the  word  ;  HiJcnce., 
and  l)(do\v  all  the  deep,  deep  word— ?'Y(/7;  and  if  liy 
accident  he  were  a  Christian,  nf)t  only  that  same  word 
irdlt  would  have  l)(,'ou  heard,  )}ut  this  beside,  look 
nnder  the  altars  for  others  tliat  also  wait.  Jbit  poor 
sulTering  {)atience,  sense  of  indignity  tliat  is  hopeless, 

*  l''.ut  lioMiiif;  what  rank,  and  \\]\n\  piv^'ise  station,  at  the  time 
of  tlir  (lutrai^'e  ':  Al  this  puini  I  arkiio\vh(lt,^r  a  dilhrulty.  'J'lie 
criiiiiiial  \vas  in  this  case  I  )iiiiiiliaii,  t  h'-  yduniji'r  son  uf  \'c>pasian, 
th^'  t.-lith  (';c.-ar.  yoiiii-vr  1  ii'dt  hiT  (if '['itus,  tin'  cl'Vcliih  Cavsu', 
ami  hiiiis>-If,  innh'i'  thr  nani'-  nf  Dniuiiiaii,  the  twi-ll'ili  of  tlio 
Ca'saiv-,  c.insiMpiriitly  tlic  chisiii-'  ]iiinrr  in  tliat  siTirs  of  the 
initial  t\vi/l\-i.-  ( 'a-.^ars  \\-honi  Suriunius  had  uinhi'takrii  to  I'l-rord. 
Xow  thr  ililHriihy  li.-s  Ikti',  wlii.;]!  y'-t  I  hav.' ii'Vri-  s<-rii  nolir.'il 
in  any  liiink  :  was  tliis  vinjcnr,-  ]h'r|iolrati-d  lM-fjr>>  or  after 
l>oniiiian'.-,  assHuiiiii'.ii  nf  thr  iiurjih-  .'  If  -//'/. ,-.  ho\v,'tlu'n,  roiiLl 
thr  injni'r'l  hushand  havr  n'rri\-ril  that  aihirr  from  Titus  (as  to 
irpiiiin^'  his  lo>-  hy  a  s.r.m'l  maniau'r),  whi'-h  fitms  jiai't  of  an 
aiirrh.t.-  and  a  /"/•-//(■./  lirtwrrn  Titus  and  Lamia  '  ^'rt  airaiii, 
if  not  aftia-  h'lt  li-f^rr,  h^w  wi-;  it  haniia  had^  nut  invokrd  the 
jit'itrrtion  of  \'rspasian.  or  i,f  Titus  — tlir  hattrr  of  whom  i/ii joyed 
iit  hratrirally  iiiir  tr|iiiiation  for  rnuity  and  moderation  i 
V.jL.    H.  U 
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must  (in  order  to  endure)  liave  saintly  resources. 
Iniinitc  niiylit  l)e  tlie  eiidui'ancc,  ii"  snslaiiUMl  only  by 
a  lini(e  hope.  JJut  the  black  dc-^pairinLT  darkness  that 
revealed  a  tossinij  sea  self-tormented  and  li<.diting  with 
chaos,  showing  neither  toreh  that  glimmered  in  the 
foregronnd,  nor  star  that  kept  alive  a  promise  in  the 
distance,  violently  refused  to  he  comforted.  It  is 
beside  an  awful  aggravation  of  such  afflictions,  that 
the  lady  herself  might  have  co-operated  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  tragedy  witli  the  purposes  of  the  imperial 
rufHan,  L;imia  had  been  suffered  to  live,  because  as 
a  living  man  he  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
mentor his  whole  capacity  of  suffering  ;  no  part  of  it 
escaped  the  hellish  range  of  his  enemy's  eye.  15ut  this 
advantage  for  the  toi'tui'cr  had  also  its  weak  and 
doubtful  side.  Use  and  monotony  might  secretly  be 
wearing  away  the  edge  of  the  organs  on  and  through 
wliich  the  corrosion  of  the  inner  heart  proceeded.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  putting  together  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved  that  he  should  die. 
P)ut  previously  that  he  should  drink  off  a  final  cup  of 
aTiguish,  the  bitterest  that  had  yet  been  offei-ed.  The 
lady  herself,  again- — that  wife  so  known  hisioi'ically, 
so  notorious,  yet  so  total  a  stranger  to  man  and  his 
generations  —had  .--he  also  suil'ered  in  sympathy  with 
lier  martyred  husband?  That  must  have  been  known 
to  a  certainty  iu  the  outset  of  the  case,  by  him  that 
knew  too  profoundly  on  wdiat  terms  of  love  they  had 
lived.  But  at  length,  seeking  for  crowning  torments, 
it  may  have  been  that  tlie  dreadful  (Aesar  might  have 
found  the'i'aw'  in  his  poor  victim,  that  offered  its 
fellowshij)  in  exahing  the  furnace  of  misery.  The 
lady  herself — may  we  not  sujipose  her  at  the  last  to 
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have  given  way  before  the  strengthening  storm. 
Possibly  to  resist  iiidcfiuitely  miglit  have  menaced 
herself  with  ruin,  wjiilst  offering  no  benefit  to  her 
husband.  And,  again,  though  killing  to  the  natural 
interests  which  accompany  such  a  case,  might  not  the 
Lidy  herself  be  worn  out,  if  no  otherwise,  by  the 
killing  nature  of  the  contest  1  There  is  besides  this 
dreadful  fact,  placed  ten  thousand  times  on  record, 
that  the  very  goodness  of  the  human  heai't  in  such  a 
case  ministers  fuel  to  the  moral  degi'adation  of  a 
female  combatant.  Any  woman,  and  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moral  sensibility  of  her  nature,  finds  it 
painful  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  man  not 
odiously  repulsive  in  manners  or  in  person  on  terms 
of  eternal  hostility.  In  a  community  so  nobly  released 
as  was  Rome  fi'om  all  base  Oriental  l)ondage  of  women, 
this  followed  —  that  compliances  of  a  nature  oftentimes 
to  belie  the  native  nobility  of  woman  become  pain- 
fully liable  to  misinterpretation.  Possibly  under  the 
blinding  delusion  of  secret  promises,  unknown,  nay, 
inaccessible,  to  those  outside  (all  contemporaiies  being 
as  ridiculously  impotent  to  penetrate  within  the  cui-- 
tain  as  all  posterity),  the  wife  of  Lamia,  once  so  pure, 
may  have  been  ovci'-persuaded  to  make  such  jyihUc 
manifestations  of  affection  for  Domitian  as  had  hither- 
to, upon  one  motive  or  another,  been  loftily  withheld. 
Things,  that  to  a  lover  carry  along  with  them  irrevers- 
ilde  ruin,  carry  with  them  final  desolation  of  heart, 
are  to  the  vast  curi'cnt  of  ordinary  men,  who  regard 
society  exclusively  from  a  political  centre,  less  than 
nothing.  Do  they  deny  the  existence  of  other  and 
nobler  agencies  in  human  aifairs  ]  Not  at  all.  Keadily 
they  confess  these  agencies :  but,  as  movements  obeying 
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laws  not  known,  or  iinporfcclly  known  to  tJiein,  tlioso 
tliey  ii^noro.  AVliat  it  was  ciirnmstant  i;ill}-  that  passed, 
long  since  has  boon  ovoitakon  and  swallowed  up  by 
the  vast  oblivions  of  time.  This  only  survives — 
namely,  that  wliat  he  said  gave  signal  olTence  in  the 
highest  quarter,  and  that  his  death  followed.  lUit 
what  was  it  that  he  did  sayl  That  is  precisely  the 
question,  and  the  whole  question  which  wo  have  to 
answer.  At  present  we  know,  and  wo  do  iwt  know, 
what  it  was  that  he  said.  We  have  bo(|uoathod  to 
us  by  history  two  words — involving  eight  letters — 
which  in  their  present  form,  with  submission  to  certain 
grandees  of  classic  literature,  mean  exactly  nothing- 
These  two  words  must  be  regarded  as  the  raw  material 
upon  which  we  have  to  work  :  and  out  of  these  we 
are  required  to  turn  out  a  rational  saying  for  Aelius 
Lamia,  under  the  following  five  conditions  : — First,  it 
must  allude  to  his  wife,  as  one  that  is  lost  to  him 
irrecoverably  ;  secondly,  it  must  glance  at  a  gloomy 
tyrant  who  bars  him  from  rejoining  her  j  thirdly,  it 
must  reply  to  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  own  voice ;  fourthly,  it  should  in 
strictness  contain  some  allusion  calculated  not  only  to 
irritate,  but  even  to  alarm  or  threaten  his  jealous  and 
vigilant  enemy ;  fiftldy,  doing  all  these  things,  it 
ought  also  to  absorl),  as  its  own  main  elements,  the 
eight  letters  contained  in  the  present  senseless  words 
— '  lieu  taceo.^ 

Here  is  a  monstrous  quantity  of  work  to  throw  upon 

any  two  words  in  any  possible  language.     Even  8hak- 

sjiero's  clown,*  when  challenged  to  furnish  a  catholic 

answer  applicable  to  all  conceivable  occasions,  cannot 

*  In  AU'a  Well  lluil  Ends  Well 
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do  it  in  less  than  nine  letters — namely,  Oh  lord,  sir. 
I,  for  my  part,  satisfied  that  the  existing  form  of  Jltu 
taceo  was  mere  in(lictat)le  and  punishable  nonsense, 
but  yet  that  this  nonsense  must  enter  as  chief  element 
into  the  stinging  sense  of  Lamia,  gazed  for  I  cannot 
tell  how  many  weeks  at  these  impregnable  letters, 
viewing  them  sometimes  as  a  fortress  that  I  Avas 
called  upon  to  escalade,  sometimes  as  an  anagram  tliat 
I  was  called  upon  to  re-organise  into  the  life  Avhich 
it  had  lost  through  some  dislocation  of  arrangement. 
Finally  the  result  in  which  I  landed,  and  wliich  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  laid  down  was  this  : — Let  mo 
premise,  however,  what  at  any  rate  the  existing  dai'k- 
ness  attests,  that  some  disturbance  of  the  text  must 
in  some  way  have  arisen  ;  wliether  from  the  gnawing 
of  a  rat,  or  tlie  spilling  of  some  obliterating  flvnd  at 
tins  point  of  some  critical  or  unicpie  ]\[S.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  that  the  vital  word  has  survived.  I 
suppose,  therefore,  that  Lamia  had  replied  to  the 
friend  who  praised  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  '  Sweet 
is  it  ?  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  it  might  prove  Orpheutic' 
Ominous  in  this  case  would  be  the  word  Orpheutic  to 
the  ears  of  Domitian  :  for  every  school-boy  knows  that 
this  means  a  ivife-revoJciiKj  voice.  But  lii'st  let  mo 
remark  that  there  is  such  a  legitimate  word  as  OrjiJieu- 
taceam  :  and  in  that  case  tlie  .Latin  repartee  of  Lann'a 
would  stand  thus — Snaveni  dixisH  ?  Quavi  vcllem  et 
OrpJieutaceam.  I5ut,  perhaps,  reader,  you  fail  to  rc- 
cognisf;  in  this  form  our  old  friend  Ifeu  taceo.  But 
here  he  is  to  a  certainty,  in  spite  of  the  lut  :  and  in 
a  dilYerent  form  of  letters  the  compositor  Avill  show 
him  up  io  you  as-  oHi'.ui  H  Orp.  [II  LU  TAOLAIM]. 
Possibly,  being  in  good  humour,  you  will  be  disposed 
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to  -wink  at  tlie  seoniingly  suiroptilions  A^F,  though 
believing  the  rcul  woi'd  to  l)e  taceo.  Ix't  me  say,  tliere- 
fore,  that  one  reading,  I  beheve,  gives  tacetnii.  Here, 
tlicn,  shines  out  at  once — (1)  Kurydice  the  lovely 
wife;  (2)  detained  l)y  tlu;  gloomy  tyrant  Pluto;  (;)) 
who,  however,  is  foreed  into  surrendeiing  her  to  her 
husband,  whoso  voice  (the  sweetest  ever  known)  drew 
stocks  and  stones  to  follow  him,  and  finally  his  wife  ; 
(4)  the  word  Orpheutic  involves  an  alainiing  threat, 
showing  that  the  hope  of  recovering  the  lady  still 
survived ;  (5)  we  have  involved  in  the  restoration  all 
the  eight,  or  perhaps  nine,  letters  of  the  erroneous 
form. 
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A.MoxG  world-wide  o])jccts  of  ppccuLitioii,  ohjecis 
rising  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  luuiidaiu;  or  cosmopolitish 
value,  which  clialleiige  at  this  time  more  than  ever  a 
growing  intellectual  interest,  is  the  iMiii-lish  languai^x'. 
Why  particidarly  at  this  time  ^  Simply,  because  the 
interest  in  that  language  rests  upon  two  se[)arato 
foundations:  there  are  two  separate  principles  con- 
cei'ued  iti  its  pretensions  ;  and  by  accident  in  part, 
])ut  in  part  also  through  tlie  silent  and  inevital)lo 
inarch  of  human  })rogress,  thex-o  has  been  steadily 
gathering  for  many  years  an  interest  of  something- 
like  sceptical  and  hostile  curiosity  about  each  of  theso 
principles,  considered  as  problems  open  to  variable 
solutions,  as  problems  already  viewed  from  dilTerent 
national  centres,  and  as  problems  also  that  press  ior- 
wai-d  to  some  solution  or  other  with  more  and  more; 
of  a,  clamorous  emphasis,  in  pro})ortion  as  they  tend 
to  consi>quences  no  longer  merely  speculative  and 
scholastic,  but  which  more  and  more  reveal  features 
largely  pi-aetical  and  political.  U'lie  two  principles 
u[ion  which  the  I'jiglish  language  rests  the  burden  of 

*  This  IVa^-iiiiMit  ii]iiic:iriMl  in  Tin-  ] iisl ri(r/ni'  for  July,  lifio. 
'I'll!'  sul'jci't  was  iKit  coutiuui'd  in  any  toviu. — JI. 
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its  paramount  interest,  are  these: — first,  its  pou-ers, 
the  I'aiii,'!,'  of  its  eudowiiicnts  ;  secou'llv,  its  ajipai'eut 
destiny.  Souu;  siilith'  juiliics  in  tlii->  ll^'M  of  crilicisni 
are  of  opinion,  and  ever  liad  tliat  opini'))i,  thfit 
amongst  the  modern  hmiruages  wliieli  oi-iginally  liad 
compass  enonirh  of  strt'ngth  and  opulence  in  tlieir 
structure,  or  had  received  cidture'  sullicient  to  (jualify 
them  plausibly  for  entrring  tlio  arena  of  surli  a 
competition,  the  Kn,<:lir,li  liad  certain  peculiar  and 
inappreciable  aptitudes  for  the  hiirhi'st  ollices  of  in- 
tei'pretation.  Twenty-iive  cent  uries  ago,  this  beauti- 
ful little  planet  on  whicli  we  live  might  bo  said  to 
have  assembled  and  opened  her  lirst  parliament  for 
representing  the  grandettr  of  the  human  intellect. 
That  particttlar  assembly,  I  mean,  for  celebrating  the 
Olympic  Games  abotit  four  centitrics  and  a  half  before 
the  era  of  Christ,  when  ]ferodottis  opened  the  gates 
of  morning  for  the  undying  career  of  hi>t()ry,  by 
reading  to  the  congregated  children  of  Hellas,  to 
the  whole  rc|iresentative  family  of  civilisaticm,  that 
loveliest  of  earthly  narratives,  which,  in  nine  musical 
cantos,  unfolded  the  whole  luxury  of  Inunan  romance 
as  at  the  bar  of  some  austere  hi>toric  Arenpa;uus.  and, 
inversely  again,  which  ci'owded  the  tijtal  al)>ti'aet  of 
human  records,  sealed*  as  with  the  seal  of  Delphi  in 
the  htxuriotis  pavilions  of  human  romance. 

*  '.Sc"/.-'7,'  kc.:~l  do  7iot  bJirve  thut,  in  thf  s.-n=-.'  of  ],f,ly 
cniisi-ii-iitiijiis  loyalty  to  Lis  own  imicMiiost  coin'irtioiis,  any 
writer  of  liistory  in  any  |irrioil  of  tinu;  can  have  snr[i;issi-il 
IliToilntus.  And  till'  rcad'-r  inu>t  r<'inciiilicv  ;'or,  if  nnlrai-ncil, 
\ir  niu~t  I'f  iiir.ji'iiM-di  that  tliis  judmiicnt  lias  ,i'.ir  hrroinr  tlu' 
iiiiaiiinions  juil-'nicnt  of  all  tln'  nio<t  i'oni]"-t>iit  a^tlloriti.^s — 
ll;at  is,  ofall  tlio.-c  \vl)o,  liaviii'j,'  lir,-i  of  all  tlic  ri-(ini.-iti- i-rndii  ion 
as  to  Grctk,  a.-i  to  classical  arcli;colo^'y,  i:c. ,  then  stil..si;([iu;nt]y 
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That  most  niomorablo  of   Paiihellenic    festivals  it 
was,  wliicli  first  made  known  to  each  other  the  two 

ajijilit'd  this  approjiriatc  learning  to  tlie  sfiu'cliinif  invcstigatiDii 
of  tlic  several  narratives  autlmiised  liv  Herodotus.  In  the 
middle  of  tlie  last  century,  iiothinti;  could  raidv  lower  than  the 
historic  crcdihility  of  this  writer.  And  to  parody  his  title  to 
he  regarded  as  the  'Father  of  History,'  l)y  calling  him  the 
'  Fatlier  of  Lies,'  was  an  unwortliy  insult  offereil  to  his  adiuir- 
ahle  simplicity  aud  caiidoni'  liy  mori;  critics  than  one.  Ihit  two 
points  startle  the  honoui'ahle  reader,  who  is  loatlu^  to  hclievc  of 
any  lahorious  proviilcr  for  a  great  intellectual  intci-cst  that  lie 
cifii  dtdihcrately  have  meant  to  deceive  :  tlu!  first  })oint,  and, 
sepai'ately  hy  itself,  an  all-sullicicnt  demur,  is  tins — that,  not 
in  proportion  to  tic  learning  and  profundity  hrought  to  liear  upmi 
Ileroihitus,  dill  the  doulits  and  sciuples  upon  his  fidelity 
strengthen  or  multiply.  Precisely  in  tlic  o])p(^sit<>  current  was 
tlie  movement  of  liuman  opiinon,  as  it  a])plicd  itself  to  this 
patihireh  of  history.  F.xactly  as  (natics  and  investigators  arose 
like  Lar(dier — just,  ii^asonalilc,  thmightful,  patient,  and  com- 
hining — or  geogia]ilici's  as  comprehensive  and  as  accurate  as 
Major  lieiinel,  regularly  in  tiiat  ratio  did  the  reports  and  tlic 
judgments  of  Herodotus  command  more  and  more  respect.  The 
other  ])oiiit  is  this  ;  and,  when  it  is  closely  considered,  it 
furnishes  a  most  roasonahle  groTiml  of  demur  to  the  ordinary 
criticisms  u]ion  Herodotus.  These  (uiticisms  huild  the  princiide 
of  their  ohjcetion  generally  ii]>on  the  marvellous  or  romantic 
(dement  winch  internungh's  with  the  curi'cnt  of  the  narrative. 
l')Ut  when  a  writer  ti'cats  (as  to  Herodotus  it  ha]i])ene(l  that 
repeatedly  he  treated)  tracts  of  hist(uy  far  removed  in  space  and 
in  time  from  the  domestic  interests  of  his  native  land,  naturally 
he  misses  as  any  availahh>  guiilc  the  ordinary  utilitarian  re- 
lations whi(di  would  else  eonnei't  persons  and  events  with  great 
ouistandiiig  intiu'ests  of  his  own  contemjioi-ary  system.  The 
very  ahstraction  which  has  sih-iitly  ln'tui  performed  hy  the  mere 
effect  of  vast  distances,  wildernesses  that  swallow  up  armies, 
and  ndglity  ri\-ei-s  tiiat  arc  unhridgeil,  together  with  the 
iiideliiute,  chi'omilogical  remoteness,  do  already  (d'  themselves 
ti'anslate  sucji  seipicstereil  and  insulated  chamhers  of  history 
into  file  character  of  moral  apologues,  -where  the  S(de  surviving 
interest  lies  in  the  (piality  of  the  [larticular  umral  illustrated,  or 
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liouscs  of  Grecian  blood  that  ty[)ii'i('(l  its  ultimate 
and  polar  capacities,  the  most  and    the   least  of    ex- 

in  tlie  .su<lili'ii  ami  tra-ii;  diaii^t;  of  fortuiii'  n  cdnLMl.  Such 
changes,  it  is  iii't^cd,  arc  of  rare  oci-uii'iiicc  ;  and,  ririurini,'  tuo 
oftrii,  tlicy  impress  a  eliara'.ti-r  of  su~|)ici(jus  accuivvy  n|)on  tliu 
narrative.  Doubtless  tliey  do  so,  and  reasonaldy,  win  le  tlio 
writer  is  pursuing  tin;  torjiid  eurrent  of  eiiiiiinstantial  domestic 
annals,  ikit,  in  tin;  lajiid  al'stract  (if  lli-ro. lotus,  wjiere  a 
century  yiedds  Imt  a  }>ai,fc  ov  two,  and  (;onsiderin_t;  that  two 
slender  octavos,  ou  the  ]iaiticular  scale  adopted  hy  Herodotus, 
enil)ody  the  total  records  of  the  human  race  dowji  to  his  own 
epoch,  i-eally  it  would  furnish  no  lec-itimute  i^'round  of  si'ru[)l(! 
or  jealousy,  though  every  jiai'agraph  should  ]U'esent  us  witli  a 
character  tliat  seems  exaggei'ated,  or  with  an  incident  ap](roach- 
ing  to  the  marvellous,  or  a  catastroiihe  that  is  revolting.  A 
writer  is  hound — he  lias  created  it  into  a  duty,  having  once 
assumed  the  cilice  of  a  national  historiographer — to  select  from 
the  rolls  of  a  nation  such  events  as  arc  the  most  stiiking.  And 
a  selection  conducted  on  this  jtrineiple  through  several  centuries, 
oi-]iursuing  the  fortunes  of  a  dynasty  reigning  over  vast  p>o})ula- 
tions,  iiuu^t  end  in  accunndating  a  harvest  of  results  sucli  as 
would  stai'tle  the  soljriety  of  onlinary  historic  faith.  If  a 
medical  writer  should  elect  for  himself,  of  his  own  free  choice, 
to  record  sueli  cases  only  iii  his  hospital  e.xjicricnce  as  terminated 
fatally,  it  would  be  absurd  to  object  the  gloomy  tenor  of  his 
reports  as  an  aigument  for  sus}iecting  their  accurai'y,  since  he 
himself,  iiy  introduidng  this  as  a  condition  info  tin.'  veiy  terms 
of  his  original  undertaking  with  tlie  ]iublie,  has  ereati'd  against 
himself  tlie  jiainful  neeessity  of  continually  distressing  the 
sensibilities  of  his  reader.  To  complain  of  Herodotus,  ov  any 
jiublic  historian,  as  drawing  too  cmitinually  ujion  Ins  reader's 
jirofounder  sensibilities,  is,  in  reality,  to  forget  that  this  ludongs 
as  an  original  (dement  to  the  very  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 
To  undertake  the  exhibition  of  human  life  under  those  as])ects 
which  confessedly  briiig  it  into  unusual  conflict  witli  chance 
and  change,  is,  by  a  nuu'c  s(df-created  neees>ity,  to  pre}!are 
beforehand  the  summons  to  a  continued  series  of  agitations  :  it 
is  to  scidv  the  tragi(;  and  the  wondrous  wilfully,  ami  then  to 
comjilain  of  it  as  violating  the  laws  of  ])roliabiiity  founded  on 
lite  within  tlu-  ordinary  c<inditions  of  e.xiicrience. 
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orl)itations,  the  utmost  that  were  possible  from  its 
eqiiatoriul  centre;  viz.,  on  the  one  side,  the  Asiatic 
Ionian,  Avho  spoke  the  sweet  musical  dialect  of  Homer, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  austere  Dorian,  whom  ten 
centuries  coidd  not  teach  tliat  human  life  hrouyht 
with  it  any  pleasure,  or  any  l)usiness,  or  any  holiness 
of  duty,  other  or  loftier  than  that  of  war.  If  it  were 
possible  that,  under  the  amenities  of  a  Grecian  sky, 
too  fierce  a  memento  could  whisper  itself  of  torrid 
zones,  under  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Doric  Spartan 
it  was  that  you  looked  for  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  lute  mi.i;dit,  at  intervals,  be  heard  or  fancied  warb- 
ling too  elTeminately  for  the  martial  European  key 
of  the  Grecian  muses,  amidst  the  sweet  blandishments 
it  was  of  Ionian  groves  that  you  ai'rested  the  initial 
elements  of  such  a  relaxing  modulation.  Twenty- 
hve  centuries  ago,  when  Europe  and  Asia  met  for 
brotherly  participation  in  the  noblest,  pei'haps,*  of  all 
recordetl  solemnities,  viz. ,  the  inauguration  of  History 
in  its  very  earliest  and  prelusive  page,  the  coronation 
(as  with  prop'riety  we  may  call  it)  of  the  earliest 
(perhaps  even  yet  the  gi'catcst  ?)  historic  ai'tist,  what 
Avas  the  language  employed  as  the  instrument  of  so 
great  a  federal  act?  ]t  was  that  divine  Grecian 
language  to  which,  on  the  model  of  the  old  differential 
compromise  in  favour  of  Tiiemistocles,  all  rival  lan- 
guages would  cordially  have  conceded  the  second 
honour.  If  now,  which  is  not  impossible,  any  occasion 
should  arise  f(ir  a  inodcrn  congress  of  th(>  hauling 
nations  that    represent   ci\'irsation,   not   probalily   in 

*     Trrlrips.    .-^niou^ly,  l1ic   lllosi    of  ;l   (•-«,/, ry).. ///,>///  act    tllllt   llllS 

over  lirrii  atfciii|)i(il.  Ni'xt  in  it,  ill  [mint  nf  iH^iiity,  I  sliould 
feel  (lisposnl  to  I'lass  llir  iiiauLCuratiiiii  df  tho  ( 'rusadrs. 
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the  I^^thmns  of  Coriiitli,  })ut  on  that  of  Darien,  it 
woulil  bo  a  matter  of  mere  necessity,  and  so  far  hardly 
implying  any  expression  of  homaije,  that  tlie  l'hi,<rlish 
language  should  take  the  staiimi  formerly  accorded 
to  the  (irecian.  ]5ut  I  come  hack  to  the  thesis  which 
I  announced,  viz.,  to  the  twofold  onvs  which  the 
English  language  is  called  upon  to  sustain  : — first,  to 
the  responsibility  attacdied  to  its  pnirers  :  secoi;dly,  to 
the  responsibility  and  weight  of  expectation  attached 
to  its  destiny.  To  the  rpiestions  growing  out  of  the 
first,  I  will  presently  return.  But  for  the  moment,  I 
will  address  myself  to  the  nature  of  that  Destiny, 
which  is  often  assigned  to  the  English  language  : 
what  is  it  ]  and  how  far  is  it  in  a  fair  way  of 
fulfdling  this  destiny  ? 

As  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  by 
people  with  as  little  enthusiasm  as  David  Ilume,  it 
had  become  the  subject  of  plain  prudential  specula- 
tions, in  forecasting  tlie  choice  of  a  subject,  or  of  the 
language  in  which  it  should  reasonably  be  treated, 
that  the  area  of  expectation  for  an  English  writer 
was  prodigiously  expanding  under  the  development 
of  our  national  grandeur,  by  whatever  names  of 
'colonial'  or  'national'  it  might  be  varied  or  dis- 
guised. The  issue  of  the  American  War,  and  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  American  Union  into  a 
mighty  nation  on  a  .scale  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  four  great  European  potentates — Eussia,  Austria, 
England,  and  France — was  not  in  those  days  sus- 
pected. But  the  tendencies  could  not  be  mistaken. 
And  the  same  issue  was  fully  anticipated,  though 
undoubtedly  tlirough  the  steps  of  a  very  much  slower 
process.      Whilst    disputing  about    the  items  on  the 
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tcss  apettiele,tlie  disputed  facts  were  overtaking  us, 
and  flying  past  us,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  All 
things  were  changing  :  and  the  very  terms  of  the  pro- 
blem were  themselves  changing,  and  putting  on  new 
aspects,  in  the  process  and  at  the  moment  of  enunci- 
ation. For  instance,  it  had  been  sufficiently  seen  that 
another  Christendom,  far  more  colossal  than  the  old 
Christendom  of  Europe,  miyht,  and  undoubtedly  icoul'I, 
form  itself  rapidly  in  America.  Agjiinst  the  tens  of 
millions  in  Europe  would  rise  up,  like  the  earth-born 
children  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (or  of  the  Theban 
Cadmus  and  liermione)  American  millions  counted 
by  liuiidreds.  JUit  fr(jm  what  radix  ?  Originally, 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  madness  to  take 
Ireland,  in  her  Celtic  element,  as  counting  for  any- 
thing. ]jut  of  late — whether  rationally,  however,  I 
will  inquire  for  a  brief  moment  or  so — the  counters 
have  all  changed  in  these  estimates.  The  late  ]Mr 
O'Connell  was  the  parent  of  these  hyperl)olical  antici- 
pations. To  count  his  ridiculous  '  monster-meetings  ' 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  tlien  at  last  by  millions, 
cost  no})ody  so  much  as  a  blusli  ;  and  considering  tho 
0})en  laughter  and  merriment  with  which  all  O'Connell 
estimates  were  accepted  and  hjoked  at,  I  must  think 
that  the  London  Standard  was  more  deeply  to  blame 
than  any  other  political  party,  in  giving  currency 
an<l  acceptation  to  the  nursery  exaggerations  of 
]\Lr  O'Connell.  INIoan'iuie  tluise  follies  came  to  an 
end.  ]\]r  O'Connell  died;  all  was  linishcd  :  and  a 
new  foi'Hi  of  mendacity  was  ti'ansferred  to  America. 
There  lias  always  existed  in  the  United  States  one 
lemarkable  plieiionieii'in  of  Irish  politics  ap})lied  to 
the  deception  of  both  J']ngli>h,  Americans,  and  Irish. 
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All  people  who  have  ^nvcn  any  aitontioii  to  partisan- 
ship and  American  politics,  are  aware  of  a  i-ancorous 
malice  burning  sullenly  amongst  a  small  knot  of 
Irishmen,  and  ajiplying  itself  chiefly  to  the  feeding 
of  an  interminable  feud  against  England  and  all  things 
English.  This,  as  it  chieliy  expresses  itself  in  Ameri- 
can journals,  naturally  passes  for  the  prodtict  of 
American  violence  ;  which  in  reality  it  is  not.  And 
hence  it  happens,  and  for  many  years  it  Jias  happened, 
that  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  aie  perplexed 
at  intervals  by  a  malice  and  an  (idiarncrneiit  of  hatred 
to  England,  which  reads  very  much  like  that  atrocious 
and  viperous  mnlignily  imputed  to  the  father  of 
Hannibal  against  the  Eomans.  It  is  noticeable,  both 
as  keeping  open  a  pec\diar  exaspeirition  of  Irish 
patriotism  alisui'dly  directed  against  England ;  as 
doing  a  very  serious  injustice  to  Amei'icans,  who  are 
thus  misrepresented  as  the  organs  tif  this  violence,  so 
exclusively  Irish:  and,  llnally,  as  the  origin  of  the 
monstrous  delusion  wliich  I  now  go  on  to  n  ention. 
The  pretence  of  late  put  forwai-d  is,  that  the  pre- 
ponderant element  in  the  Amc'ricr.n  jiopulaiion  is 
indeed  derived  from  the  Eritish  Islands,  Init  by  a  vast 
overbalance  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  Celtic  j^art 
of  the  Irish  population.  This  monstrous  delusion 
has  recently  received  an  extravagant  sanction  from 
the  Eondon  iluarterlif  He-rle}!-.  Half  a  dozen  other 
concitrrent  papers,  in  journals  political  and  literary, 
hold  the  same  language.  And  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  is — that,  whilst  the  whole  Engli.-h  element 
(including  the  earliest  colonisation  of  the  Xew  England 
states  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  including  the  whole  stream  of  British  emiirratiou 
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since  the  French  Revolution)  is  accredited  for  no 
more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  out  of  pretty- 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  wldte  American  citizens,  on 
the  other  hand,  against  this  English  element,  is  set 
up  an  Irish  (meaning  a  purely  Hiljerno-C'e^^/c)  element, 
amounting — oh,  genius  of  blusliing,  whither  hast 
thou  Hell — to  a  total  of  eight  millions.  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  it  seems,  is  in  a  miserable  minority  in 
the  United  Slates;  whilst  tlu;  German  blood  composes, 
Avc  are  told,  a  respectable  nation  of  livj  millions  ;  and 
the  Jrish-Celtic  young  noblemen,  though  somewhat 
at  a  loss  for  shoes,  already  count  as  high  as  eight 
millions  1 

Now,  if  there  were  any  semblance  of  truth  in  all 
this,  we  should  have  very  good  reason  imleed  to 
tremble  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  English 
language  throughout  the  Union.  Eight  millions 
struggling  with  three  and  a  half  should  already  have 
jiroduced  some  el't'ect  on  the  very  composition  of 
Congress.  Meantime,  against  these  audacious  false- 
hoods I  observe  a  reasonable  paper  in  the  Times 
(August  2.'5,  1852),  rating  the  Celtic  contribution 
from  Ireland — that  is.  exclusively  of  all  tlu'  Ulster 
contribution — at  about  two  millions  ;  which,  however, 
I  view  as  already  an  exaggeration,  considering  the 
numl)er  that  have  always  by  pi'eference  rescjrted  to 
the  Canadas.  T\V(j  millions,  whom  poverty,  levity, 
and  utter  want  of  all  social  or  pijlitical  considei'ation, 
have  reduced  to  ciphers  the  most  absolute — two 
miUioiis,  in  the  very  lowest  and  most  abject  })()int  of 
polilit'al  de[)ressioii,  cannot  do  mucli  to  disturb  the 
Weight  of  the  English  language  :   which,  accordingly, 
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on  nnoilior  occasion,  1  ^\ill  pi'occcil  to  consider,  ^\iill 
and  witliont  the  aid  of  the  learned  I  )r  ( lordon  Lat  liaiii, 
and  soniotinies  (if  lie  will  excuse  nie^  in  deiiaiict;  of 
that  gcntkunan,  tliou^'h  far  enough  from  deliance  in 
any  hostile  or  unfriendly  sense. 
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Tins  m(>ntion  of  Allan  Cunninijliam  recalls  to  my 
I'ccoUrc'lion  an  alTair  Avliicli  I'etaiiis  one  part  of  its 
intoi'c'st  to  this  day,  avisin^i;-  out  of  the  very  important 
casuistical  cpiestiou  wliicli  it  involves.  AVe  Protestant 
nations  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  treating  casuistry  as  a 
field  of  sjieculation,  false  and  l)aseless  per  se  ;  nay, 
A\e  I'cgard  it  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  visionary 
and  idle  specidation,  as  one  positively  ci'roneous  in 
its  principles,  and  mischie\'ous  for  its  })ractical  residts. 
This  is  due  u\  part  to  tlie  disproportionate  importance 
Avhich  the  Church  of  liome  has  always  attached  to 
casuistry  ;  making,  in  fact,  this  supplementary  section 
of  ethics  take  precedency  of  its  elemcntai'y  doctrines 
in  their  catlujlic  simjdicity  :  as  though  the  plain  and 
broad  highway  of  morality  were  scarcely  ever  the 
safe  road,  hut  that  every  case  of  human  conduct  were 
to  be  treated  as  an  exception,  and  never  as  h'iug 
within  th(;  universal  rule  :  and  thus  forcing  the 
simple,    honest-minded    Christian    to    travel    upon    a 

*  Tliis  ai>]iiMrril  in  7'in'f's  Mii;/'r.i,ir  I'or  Filiruaiy,  1S}1.  Al- 
t]iouL;li  ]ii-:ictii'ally  an  inilfin'iiilriit  iia]ici',  it  was  in(lu(lc(l  in  llie 
Kcrius  I'liiitl.-il  '  Sl<i'trlii's  (if  Life  ami  Manners;  fioni  tlic  Anto- 
Lioijiajiliy  iif  an  lMiL,disli  Diiinni-Matcr. '  Tin-  n'f'civiico  to 
Allan    ('nnnini;liain    (icciiis    in    tlie    ]iir\i()us    cliapti-r   of   tlicso 

'Sktt.'ll.'S.'         11. 
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tortnons  by-road,  in  which  lie  could  nol;  advance  a 
step  in  security  without  a  spii-itual  ^irnide  at  his 
olhow  :  and.  in  fact,  whenever  the  hair-splitting' casuis- 
try is  l»roui:-ht,  with  all  its  elahorato  machinery,  to 
])ear  upon  the  siniiilicities  of  household  life,  and  upon 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the  world,  there  it  has  the 
cll'ect  (and  is  expi'cssly  cherished  by  tho  lv(jinish 
Church  with  a  view  to  the  olTect)  of  raising  the 
spiritual  pastor  into  a  sort  of  importance  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  an  attoiaiey.  The  consulting 
casuist  is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  jnirposes,  a  moral 
attorney.  For,  as  the  plainest  man,  with  the  most 
direct  piu'poses,  is  yet  reasonably  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self to  his  own  guidance  in  any  affair  connected  with 
questions  of  law ;  so  also,  when  taught  to  believe 
that  an  upright  intention  and  good  sense  are  equally 
insutiicient  in  morals,  as  they  are  in  law,  to  keep  him 
from  stum])ling  or  from  missing  his  road,  he  comes  to 
regaid  a  conscience-keeper  as  being  no  less  indispens- 
able for  his  daily  life  and  convei'sation,  than  his  legal 
agent,  or  his  professional  'man  of  l)usiness,'  for  the 
safe  management  of  his  property,  and  for  his  guidance 
amongst  the  innumerable  niceties  which  beset  the 
re.il  and  inevitable  intricacies  of  rights  and  duties,  as 
they  grow  out  of  human  enactments  and  a  complex 
conditi<m  of  society.  Fortunately  for  the  happiness 
of  human  nature  and  its  dignity,  those  holier  rights 
and  duties  \\-hich  grow  out  of  laws  heavenly  and 
divine,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  heart 
of  e\"ery  rational  creature,  are  be.-et  l)y  no  such  intri- 
cacies, and  re<pure,  thei'efore,  no  such  vicarious 
agency  for  theii'  pi'actical  asseition.  The  primal  duties 
of  life,  like  the  [a'iuial  charities,  are  placed  high  above 
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US — legible  to  every  eye,  and  shining  like  the  stars, 
with  a  splendour  that  is  read  in  every  clime,  and 
translates  itself  into  every  language  at  once.  Such 
is  the  imagery  of  Wordsworth.  liut  this  is  otherwise 
estimated  in  the  policy  of  papal  Rome  :  and  casuistry 
usurps  a  place  in  her  s})iritual  economy,  to  which 
our  Protestant  feelings  demur.  Ho  f;ir,  however,  tiie 
question  between  us  and  liome  is  a  question  of 
degrees.  They  push  casuistry  into  a  general  and 
unlimited  application  ;  we,  if  at  all,  into  a  very 
narrow  one.  Uut  another  difference  there  is  between 
us  even  more  inq)ortant ;  for  it  regards  no  mere 
excess  in  the  iniautdij  of  range  allowed  to  casuistry, 
but  in  the  (nui'liij  of  its  speculations  :  and  which  it 
is  (more  than  any  other  cause)  that  has  degraded  the 
oilice  of  casuistical  learning  amongst  us.  Questions 
are  raised,  pro])lems  are  entertained,  by  the  Romish 
casuistry,  which  too  often  offend  against  all  purity 
and  manliness  of  thinking.  And  that  objection 
occurs  forcibly  here,  which  Southey  (either  in  77/e 
QuarterJij  H'.claw  or  in  his  Life  of  ]V<ishij)  has 
urged  and  expanded  with  regard  to  the  llomish  and 
also  the  Methodist  practice  of  auricuJar  confessiun — ■ 
viz.,  that,  as  it  is  practically  managed,  not  leaving 
the  })erson  engaged  in  this  act  to  confess  according  to 
the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  ])ut  at  every  moment 
interfering,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor,  to  suggest 
hadiu'j  questions  (as  lawyers  call  them),  and  to  throw 
the  light  of  confession  vqion  pa]'ts  of  the  ex[)erience 
which  native  modesty  would  leave  in  darkness, — so 
managed,  the  pi'actice  of  confession  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  most  demoralising  practice  known  to  any  Chris- 
tian society.    Innocent  young  persons,  whose  thoughts 
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\vo\i](l  iicvov  liavo  wandered  out  \ipf»n  any  impure 
images  or  suggestions,  liave  their  ingenuity  and  their 
curiosity  sent  ro\iiig  upon  unlawfid  (]ue,Nts  :  tliey  are 
instrueted  to  ^vateh  Avhat  else  wouM  pass  undetained 
in  the  mind,  and  wouhl  pass  unldanieahly,  on  the 
IMiltonic  })rineiple  :  ('  Kvil  into  the  mind  of  God  or 
man  may  come  unl)lanied,'  ikv.)  Nay,  wliieh  is  worst 
of  all,  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings or  natural  impulses,  rising,  like  a  bicatli  of  wind 
under  some  motion  of  natui'c,  and  again  dying  away, 
because  not  made  the  subject  of  artificial  review  and 
interpretation,  are  now  In'ought  powerfully  imder  the 
focal  light  of  the  consciousness  :  and  whatsoever  is 
once  made  the  subject  of  consciousness,  can  never 
again  have  the  piivilege  of  gay,  careless  thoughtless- 
ness— the  privilege  l)y  which  the  mind,  like  the  lamps 
of  a  mail-coach,  moving  rapidly  through  the  midnight 
woods,  illuminate,  for  one  instant,  the  foliage  or 
sleeping  umbrage  of  the  thickets;  and,  in  the  next 
instant,  have  quitted  them,  to  cari-y  their  radiance 
forward  upon  endless  successions  of  objects.  This 
happy  privilege  is  forfeited  for  ever,  when  the  pointed 
signiticancy  of  the  confessor's  (piestions,  and  the 
direct  knowledge  which  he  })lants  in  the  mind,  have 
awakened  a  guilty  familiarity  witli  evoiy  form  of 
impurity  and  unhallowed  sensuality. 

Here,  then,  are  objections  sound  and  deep,  to 
casuistry,  as  managed  in  the  Ivomisli  church.  Every 
possible  objection  ever  made  to  auricular  confession 
applies  with  equal  strength  to  casuistry  ;  and  some 
ol)jections,  be^-ides  these,  are  pecidiar  to  itself.  And 
yet,  after  all,  these  are  but  objections  to  casuistry  as 
treated  by  a  particular  church.      Casuistry  in  itself — 
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casuistry  as  a  possible,  as  a  most  useful,  and  a  most 
interesting  speculation — remains  unalTected  by  any 
one  of  these  objections ;  for  none  ap{)]ies  to  the 
essence  of  the  ca^-e,  but  only  to  its  accidents,  or 
separable  adjuncts.  Keither  is  this  any  curious  or 
subtle  observation  of  little  practical  value.  The  fact 
is  as  far  otherwise  as  can  be  imagined — the  defect  to 
which  I  am  here  pointing,  is  one  of  the  most  clamor- 
ous importance.  Of  what  value,  lot  me  ask,  is  Paley's 
I\[oral  Philosojihy  ]  What  is  its  imagined  iise  ]  Is 
it  that  in  substance  it  reveals  any  new  duties,  or 
banishes  as  false  any  old  ones?  Xo ;  but  because 
the  known  and  admitted  duties — duties  recognised  in 
every  system  of  ethics — are  here  placed  (successfully 
or  not)  upon  new  foundations,  or  lirought  into  rela- 
tion with  new  principles  not  previously  perceived  to 
be  in  any  isolation  whatever.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
very  meaning  of  a  theory  *  or  contemplation,  [Gswpai,] 

*  N(i  terms  of  art  are  used  so  arliitrarily,  ami  with  such 
perfect  levity,  as  tlie  terms  ht/pof/n'sis,  llnirrii,  si/s/c/n.  i\lost 
writers  use  one  or  otlier  with  tlie  same  iinliU'crence  that  they 
use  ill  eonstruetiiiu;  the  title  of  a  novel,  or,  suiipose,  of  a  pain]ih- 
let,  where  the  phi'ase  f/i'iii'jlif.^,  or  .ifrir/ii/'is'^  or  r<i/iyit!i  ri/fimis', 
U[)oii  so  and  so,  are  used  "1/  lihitnui.  Mt'aiitime,  the  distinctions 
are  essential.  That  is  properly  an  /////^o/A/.s/.s  where  tlie  ((iiestiou 
is  aliout  a  cause  ;  certain  pheiioiiieiia  are  known  and  given  :  the 
ohj'i^ct  is  to  place  ludow  these  jihenomelia  a  lii.MS  [a  v7roi'lo(TK^'\ 
caiialih;  of  sn]i[i(irting  them,  and  accounting  for  (hem.  Thus, 
il' you  were  to  assign  a  cause  sullicient  to  account  I'or  the  aurunt 
h)i-i'ii]is,  that  would  he  an  hypothesis.  Hut  a  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  talo'sa  multitude  of  fu'ts  all  disjointed,  or,  at  most, 
suspectrd,  of  sonic  inter-dependency  :  these  it  takrs  and  ]ilacos 
undii-  strict  laws  of  relation  (o  each  othei'.  Hut  here  tlieiv  is 
no  (pii'siion  of  a  cause.  I'dnally,  a  system  is  the  synthesis  of  a 
theory  and  an  hypothesis  :  it  states  the  relations  as  annnigst  an 
undigcstetl    mass,    nij/i.-i  iiiif/'ji'sfinjni:   inah's^    of  known   jilu'iio- 
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Avlion  A,  T\  C,  old  and  niidispiitcd  faeis  linvc  (lirir 
rolaf  inns  to  cncli  otlirr  (IovcIhixmI.  II  is  not ,  1 1iticforo, 
for  any  jiractical  Ix-nciii  in  action,  so  nincli  as  for  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  undcrstaiidini:,  ^vllcn  rdli'dinir  on 
a  man's  own  actions,  the  wisli  to  see  wliat  liis  con- 
science or  In's  heart  ]ii'om|its  reconciled  to  ffcneral 
laws  of  thinkin<r — tliis  is  tlie  ]articu]ai-  service  per- 
fornuHl  l)y  Paley's  ]Moi-al  Philosopliy.  It  does  ne)t  so 
much  profess  to  tell  ir/iat  you  ;ire  to  do,  as  tlie  ;/-/,_y 
and  the  v//ere/ore ;  and,  in  particular,  to  show  how 
one  rule  of  action  may  lie  reconciled  to  some  other 
rule  of  equal  authority,  but  which,  apparently,  is  in 
hostility  to  the  first.  Such,  then,  is  the  utmost  and 
liighest  aim  of  the  Paleyian  or  the  Ciceronian 
ethics,  as  they  exist.  ^NTeantime,  tlie  grievous  defect 
to  which  I  have  adverted  above — a  defect  equally 
found  in  all  systems  of  morality,  from  the  Xichoma- 
clu'an  ethics  of  Aristotle  downwards — is  the  want  of 
a  casuistry,  by  way  of  sup})lement  to  the  main  system, 
and  governed  by  the  spii'it  of  the  very  same  laws, 
wdiich  the  writer  has  pi'eviously  employed  in  the  main 
body  of  his  Avork.  And  the  immense  superiority  of 
this  supplementary  section,  to  the  main  body  of  the 
systems,  would  appear  in  this,  that  the  latter  I  have 
just  been  saying,  aspires  only  to  guide  the  reflecting 
judgment  in  harmonising  the  dilTerent  parts  of  his 
own  conduct,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  same 
law;  whereas  the  casuistical  section,  in  tlie  supple- 
ment, would  seriotisly  inidertake  to  guide  the  c(Miduct, 
in  many  doubtful  cases,  of  action — cases  wdiich  are  so 


nifiia  ;  and  it  a.-si-'iis  a  basis  fur  tluj  ^vllol^■,  as  in  an  liyiMitlicsis. 
Tlifsc  i'istinctiMn<  Wduld  l-r^'omc  vivid  and  ciiinviiudn^i,'  l^y  tlie 
help  of  pvopei'  illustrations. 
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rofjnrdcd  liyall  tliinkin;,'  persons.  Take,  for  cxnmplo, 
the  case  wliich  so  often  arises  between  master  and 
servant,  and  in  so  many  varieties  of  form — a  c  iso 
Avhieli  recpiires  you  to  decide  between  some  violation 
of  your  conscience,  on  tlie  one  haiid,  as  to  "\"eracity, 
by  saying  something  that  is  not  strictly  true,  as  well 
as  l)y  evading  (and  that  is  often  done)  all  answer  to 
inquiries  which  you  are  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily 
— a  violation  of  your  conscience  to  tin's  extent,  and  in 
this  way;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  still  mor(^  jainful 
violation  of  your  couscieiice  in  Cdiisigning  delilx'rattdy 
seme  young  woman  —  faulty,  no  d()id)t,  and  erring, 
but  yet  likely  to  derive  a  lesson  from  her  own 
errors,  and  the  lisk  to  which  they  have  exjiosed  her 
—  consigning  her,  I  say,  to  ruin,  by  refusing  her  a 
character,  and  thus  shutting  the  door  upon  all  the 
paths  by  which  she  might  retrace  her  steps.  This  I 
state  as  one  amongst  the  many  cases  of  conscience 
daily  occurring  in  the  comm.on  business  of  the  wf)rld. 
It  would  surprise  any  reader  to  find  how  many  tliey 
are ;  in  fact,  a  very  lai'ge  volume  might  be  easily 
collected  of  such  cases  as  are  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
Casuistry,  the  very  word  casiu'sfr//  ex})resses  the 
science  which  deals  with  such  cases :  for  as  a  case,  in 
the  declension  of  a  noun,  means  a  falling  away,  or  a  de- 
flection from  the  upright  nominative  {rectus),  so  a  case 
in  ethics  implies  some  falling  off,  or  dellection  from 
the  high  I'oad  of  catholic  morality.  Now,  of  all  such 
cases,  one,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  the 
most  intractable,  whether  for  consistency  of  thinking 
as  to  th(>  theoiy  of  moi'als,  or  for  consislency  of  action 
as  to  the  practice  of  nujrals,  is  tla;  case  of  DL'KLLIXC 
As  an  introduction,  I  will  state  my  story — the  case 
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for  llif  casuist  ;  ami  tlnn  say  one  word  on  llie  reason 
of  the'  case. 

Fii'st,  let  me  re[iort  tlie  case  of  ;i  fi-ieiul  ;i  di.^tin- 
guished  lawyer  at  tlie  l-]iiglish  oar.  J  had  tli>' 
circumstances  from  himself,  wlii(di  lie  in  a  \ery  small 
compass;  and,  as  my  friend  is  known,  to  ;i  pro\'ei-l) 
almost,  for  his  literal  accui-acy  in  all  stateme'iils  of 
fact,  there  need  he  no  fear  of  any  m. stake  as  to  the 
main  points  of  tli,;  case.  Jle  was  one  day  en^'aircd  in 
pleadinij:  befoi'e  the  C'ommissiom.'rs  of  J'.ankruplcy  ;  a 
court  then  newly  appointed,  and  dilTerently  consti- 
tuted, I  helieve.  in  some  respects,  from  its  present 
fornn  That  particular  coiinuissionei',  as  it  happened, 
\vh()  presided  at  the  nnjment  when  tlie  case  occurreil, 
liad  been  recently  appointed,  and  did  not  know  the 
faces  of  those  who  chielly  practised  in  tlie  court.  All 
things,  indeed,  concurred  to  favour  his  njistake  :  for 
the  case  itself  came  on  in  a  shape  or  in  a  stage  which 
was  liable  to  misinterpretation,  from  the  partial  view 
which  it  allowed  of  the  facts,  under  the  hnri'v  of  tlie 
jn'ocedure  ;  and  my  frieml,  al>o,  ttnluckily,  liad  neg- 
lected to  assinue  his  barrister's  co>tuiiie,  >o  that  he 
passed,  in  the  comiin>sioner"s  a]>])reciation.  a>  an 
attorney.  '  ^\'hat  if  he  ].(id  l)een  an  attorney/'  it 
may  l^e  said:  'was  he,  therefore,  less  entitled  to 
courtesy  or  justice?'  Certainly  nr)t  ;  nor  is  it  niv 
business  to  apologise  for  the  commissioner.  I'>ut  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  and  (making  allowances  for 
tlie  confusion  fif  hurry  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  case)  it  dops  otfer  something  in  palliation  of  the 
judge's  rashness,  that,  amongst  a  large  heap  of  '  ( )!d 
15ailey  '  attorneys,  wdio  notoiiously  attended  this 
cotirt  for  the  express  purpose  of  wdiitewashing  their 
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clients,  and  who  were  in  hud  odour  as  tricksters,  l;o 
could  hardly  have  l)L'eu  expected  to  make  a  special 
oxc(']:)tiou  in  fa\our  of  one  particular  man,  who  had 
not  ])rotected  hiniscli:  hy  the  insignia  of  his  order. 
His  main  error,  however,  lay  in  misapprehending  the 
case  :  misapprehension  lent  strength  to  the  assi;mp- 
tion  that  my  friend  was  an  'Old  Bailey'  {i.e.,  a 
sharking)  attorney  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
assumption  lent  strength  to  his  misapprehension  of 
the  case.  Angi'y  interruptions  hegan  :  these,  heing 
retorted  or  resented  with  just  indignation,  produced 
an  initation  and  ill  lenipcM',  wliicli,  of  themselves, 
were  ([uite  sutliciiMit  to  raise  a  cloud  of  pei'['lexity 
ovei-  any  law  process,  anil  to  ohscure  it  for  any 
luidci'staiiding.  T'iie  commissioner  grew  warmer  and 
wai'iiuu' ;  and,  at  length,  lie  had  the  presumption 
to  sny  :  —'Sir,  you  ai'e  a  disgrace  to  your  pi'ofession.' 
When  such  sugar-plums,  as  Captain  M'Turk  the 
peacemakei'  observes,  wm'C  ilying  ht'tween  them, 
there  could  he  no  I'oom  for  further  parley.  That  same 
night  the  commissioner  was  waited  on  hy  a  friend 
of  the  barrister's,  who  (deared  up  his  own  miscon- 
ceptions to  {\w  disconcerted  judge;  placed  him,  even 
to  his  own  jii  Igment,  thoi'oughly  in  the  wrong  ;  and 
tlien  most  courteously  troubled  him  for  a  reference 
to  some  gentleman,  wlio  would  arrange  the  terms 
of  a  meeting  for  th(>  next  day.  The  coinmissioner 
was  too  just  and  grave  a,  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
himself,  on  a  cool  review  of  his  own  conduct.  ITero 
Avas  a  (|uan'el  ripened  into  a  moi-tal  feud,  likely 
enougli  to  terminat(!  in  womids,  or,  po^sibIy,  in 
death  to  one  of  the  ]  arties,  which,  o\\  his  side, 
carried  with  it  no  [)alliations  from  any  provocation 
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received,  or  from  wron^r  ninl  insult,  in  any  form, 
siistaincd  :  tliese,  in  an  niri^favatcl  sliape,  could  1)0 
pleaded  liy  my  fi'ien<l,  but  with  no  ojieniiiir  for  retali- 
atory pleas  on  the  jiart  of  the  mairist  rate.  That 
name,  again,  of  magistrate,  increased  Ids  offence  and 
pointed  its  moral  :  he,  a  conservator  of  the  laws — lie, 
a  di>penser  of  equity,  sitting  even  at  the  very  moment 
on  the  judgment  seat — he  to  have  commenced  a  brawd, 
nay  to  have  fastened  a  qnairel  upon  a  man  even  then 
of  some  consideration  and  of  high  promi>e  ;  a  quarrel 
which  finally  tenddl  to  this  result — shoot  or  be  shot. 
That  commissioner's  situation  and  state  of  mind,  foi' 
the  succeeding  niglit,  were  certainly  not  enviable  : 
like  Southey's  erring  painter,  who  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  the  subtle  fiend, 

"Witli  ri'pontance  his  only  companion  lie  lay  ; 
Anil  a  ilisinal  coiiqianion  is  shi.'. 

^Meantime,  my  friend — what  was  his  condition  ; 
and  how  did /^e  pass  the  interval?  1  have  heni'd  him 
feelingly  describe  the  misery,  the  blank  anguish  of 
this  memorable  night.  Sometimes  it  ha}'|)ens  that  a 
man's  conscience  is  wounded  :  but  this  very  wound  is 
the  means.  ]'erhaps,  ^^\  which  his  feelings  are  s[iari'd 
for  the  present  :  sometimes  his  feelings  are  lacei'ated  ; 
but  this  very  laceration  niakes  the  )'ansom  for  his 
conscience.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  his  feelings  and 
his  happiness  were  dimmed  by  the  very  same  cause 
which  offered  pain  and  outrage  to  his  conscience.  lie 
was,  upon  principh\  a  hater  of  duelling.  Under  any 
circumstances,  he  would  have  condemned  the  man 
who  could,  for  a  light  cause,  or  almost  for  the 
weiglitiest,  have  so  much  as  accepted  a  challenge. 
Yet,  hero  he  was  positively  ojjerlivj  a  challenge  ;  and 
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to  whom  1  To  a  man  wliom  he  scarcely  knew  l)y 
si\i!-ht  ;  wliom  lie  liad  never  spoken  to  niilil  this 
unfortunate  afternoon  ;  and  towards  wliom  (now  that 
the  momentar}"  excitement  of  anger  liad  passed  away) 
he  felt  no  atom  of  passion  or  resentment  whatsoever. 
As  a  free  '  unhoused  '  young  man,  therefore,  had  he 
been  such,  witliout  ties  or  ohligations  in  life,  he 
would  have  felt  the  profcnmdest  compunction  at  the 
anticipation  of  any  serious  injury  inilicted  iipon 
another  man's  hopes  or  happiness,  or  upon  liis  own. 
]>ut  what  was  his  real  situation?  He  was  a  married 
man,  married  to  the  woman  of  his  choice  within  a 
very  few  years  ;  he  was  also  a  father,  having  one 
most  promising  son.  somewhere  about  three  years  old. 
His  voung  wife  and  his  son  comjiosed  his  family; 
and  both  were  dependent,  in  the  mo>t  absolute  sense, 
for  all  they  possess(Ml  or  they  expected  — for  all  they 
had  or  e\'er  could  have — upon  his  own  exertions. 
Abandoned  by  him,  losing  him,  they  forfeited,  in  one 
liour,  every  chance  of  comfort,  respectability,  or 
security  from  scorn  and  humiliation.  The  mother,  a 
woman  of  strong  understanding  and  most  excellent 
judgment — good  and  upright  herself — liable,  there- 
fore, to  no  habit  of  suspicion,  and  constitutionally 
cheerful,  went  to  bed  with  her  young  son,  thiid-cing 
no  evil.  ^lidnight  came,  one,  two  o'clock;  mother 
and  child  had  long  been  asleep  ;  nor  did  either  of  them 
dream  of  that  danger  which  e\'eu  now  was  yawning 
under  tlnb'  b'ct.  Tlie  lian-i.--ter  had  spent  the  hours 
from  ten  to  two  in  drawing  up  his  will,  and  in  writing 
sucli  letters  a>  might  li:i\-e  tlic  brst  chance,  in  case  of 
fatal  issue  to  him.^elf.  for  obtaining  some  aid  to  the 
desuhite  condition  of  those  two  being's  whom  he  would 
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leave  beliiiid,  unprotected  and  witlinut  provision. 
OFtentimcs  lie  stole  into  tlie  bedroom,  and  <ra'/ed 
with  angni.sli  upon  the  innocent  objects  of  his  love  ; 
and,  as  his  consci(>nce  now  told  him,  of  his  l)itterest 
perfidy.  'Will  you  then  leave  us?  Are  you  really 
going  to  betray  us?  Will  you  deliberately  consign 
us  to  life-long  poverty,  and  scorn,  and  grief  1 '  These 
affecting  apostrophes  he  seemed,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  to  hear  almost  with  bodily  ears.  Silent  re- 
proaches seemed  written  upon  their  sleeping  features; 
and  once,  when  his  wife  suddenly  awakened  under 
the  glare  of  the  lamp  which  he  carried,  he  felt  the 
strongest  impulse  to  fly  from  the  room  ;  but  he 
faltered,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  She  looked  at 
him  smilingly,  and  asked  why  he  was  so  long  in 
coming  to  bed.  He  pleaded  an  excuse,  which  she 
easily  admitted,  of  some  law  case  to  study  against 
the  morning,  or  some  law  paper  to  draw.  She  was 
satisfied  ;  and  fell  asleep  again.  He,  however,  fear- 
ing, above  all  things,  that  he  nn'ght  miss  the  time  for 
his  appointment,  resolutely  abided  by  his  plan  of  not 
going  to  bed;  for  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at 
Chalk  Farm,  and  by  half-past  five  in  the  morning  : 
that  is,  about  one  hour  after  suni'ise.  One  ho>ir  and 
a  half  before  this  time,  in  the  gray  dawn,  just  when 
the  silence  of  Xature  and  of  niiglity  London  was 
most  absolute,  he  crept  stealthily,  and  like  a  guilty 
thing,  to  the  bedside  of  his  sleeping  wife  and  child  ; 
took,  what  he  believed  might  be  his  final  look  of 
them  :  kissed  them  softly  ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
quotation  from  Coleridge's  Iie/norse, 

111  agony  tliat  conld  not  l:e  reincmbercil  ; 
and  a  conllict  with  himself  that  defied  all   rehearsal, 
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be  qviitted  his  peaceful  cottage  at  Chelsea  in  order  to 
seek  for  the  friend  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as  his 
second.  He  had  good  reason,  from  what  he  had 
heard  on  tlie  night  befoi'e,  to  believe  his  antagonist 
an  excellent  shot ;  and,  having  no  sort  of  expectation 
that  any  interruption  could  offer  to  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  duel,  he,  as  the  challenger,  would  have  to 
stand  the  first  lire  ;  at  any  rate,  conceiving  this  to  be 
the  fair  privilege  of  the  party  challenged,  he  did  not 
mean  to  avail  himself  of  any  pi'oposal  for  di'awiiig 
lots  upon  the  occasion,  even  if  such  a  proposal  should 
ha})pen  to  ])e  made.  Thus  far  the  aiVair  had  travelled 
through  the  regular  stages  of  expectation  and  sus- 
pense ;  l)ut  the  interest  of  the  case  as  a  story  was 
marred  and  l)rought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the 
couiiuct  of  the  connnissioner.  He  was  a  man  of 
known  courage,  but  he  also  was  a  man  of  con- 
scientious scruples  ;  and,  amongst  other  instances  of 
courage,  had  the  courage  to  own  himself  in  the 
wrong.  He  felt  that  his  conduct  hitherto  had  not 
been  wise  or  temperate,  and  that  he  would  be  sadly 
aggravating  his  original  error  by  persisting  in  aiming 
at  a  man's  life,  upon  which  life  hung  also  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  merely  l)ecaiise  he  had  oll'ered  to  that 
man  a  most  unwarranted  insult.  Feeling  this,  ho 
thought  fit,  at  lirst  coming  upon  the  ground,  to 
declare  that,  having  learned,  since  the  scene  in  court, 
the  real  character  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  extent 
of  his  own  mistake,  lu;  was  resolved  to  brave  all 
appearances  and  ill-natvu'ed  judgments,  by  making  an 
ample  apology  ;  which,  accordingly,  he  did  ;  and  so 
tlie  aiVair  terminated.  1  have  thought  it  riglit, 
howevei',   to   report    the  ciicumstances,   both    because 
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tlioy  woro  roally  Irno  in  every  particular,  bul,  inudi 
more,  because  I  hey  place  iu  strong  I'elief  one  I'ealui-e 
Avliich  is  often  found  iu  these  cases,  ami  which  is 
allowed  far  too  little  weight  iu  (li.^ti'ihutiug  the 
blame  between  the  parties  :  to  this  1  wish  to  solicit 
th(>  readers  attention.  During  the  liours  of  this 
iiever-to-be-forgotten  night  of  wretcliedness  and 
anxiety,  my  friend's  reilection  was  naturally  fori'ed 
upon  the  causes  which  had  })roduced  it.  In  the 
world's  jtidgtnent,  he  was  aware  that  he  himself,  as 
the  one  charged  witli  the  most  weighty  responsibility, 
(those  who  depended  upon  him  being  the  most  entirely 
helpless.)  would  have  to  sustain  by  much  the  heaviest 
censure  :  and  yet  what  was  the  real  proportion  of 
l)lame  between  the  parties  I  Ho,  when  provoked  and 
publicly  insulted,  had  retorted  an^aily  :  that  was 
almost  irresistible  under  tlie  constittition  of  hitman  feel- 
ings; the  meekest  of  men  could  scarcely  do  less.  But 
surely  the  trtie  onus  of  wrong  and  moral  res})onsibility 
for  all  which  might  follow,  rested  upon  that  party 
who,  giving  way  to  mixed  impulses  of  ra>h  judgment 
and  of  morose  temper,  had  allowed  himself  to  make  a 
most  ttn})rovoked  assault  upon  the  character  of  one 
whom  he  did  not  know;  well  aware  that  such  words, 
uttered  pitblicly  by  a  person  in  atitliority,  must,  by 
some  cottrse  or  otlier,  be  washed  out  and  cancelled  ; 
or,  if  not,  that  the  party  submitting  to  such  defama- 
toiy  insults,  would  at  oitce  exile  himself  from  the 
society  and  countenance  of  his  professional  brethren. 
!Now,  then,  in  all  justice,  it  should  be  so  ordered  that 
the  Weight  of  public  indignation  might  descend  upiou 
him.  whoever  he  nu'ght  Ije,  (and,  of  cour.-e,  the  more 
heavily,  according  to  the  authority  of  his  station  and 
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his  power  of  inflicting  wrong,)  who  should  thus 
wantonly  aljuse  his  means  of  influence,  to  the  dis- 
honour or  injury  of  an  unoffending  party.  We 
clothe  a  public  officer  with  power,  we  arm  him  with 
influential  authority  over  public  opinion  ;  not  that  he 
may  ap})ly  these  authentic  sanctions  to  the  backing 
of  his  own  malice,  and  giving  weight  to  his  private 
caprices  :  and,  wherever  such  abuse  takes  place,  then 
it  should  be  so  contrived  that  some  reaction  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  person  might  receive  a  sanction  equally 
public.  And,  upon  this  point,  I  shall  say  a  word  or 
two  more,  after  first  stating  my  own  case;  a  case 
whore  the  outrage  was  far  more  insufferable,  more 
deliberate,  and  more  malicious ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  this  respect  less  effectual  for  injury,  that  it 
carried  with  it  no  sanction  from  any  official  station 
or  repute  in  the  unknown  parties  who  oft'ered  the 
wrong.  The  cii'cumstances  were  these  : — In  1S24,  I 
had  come  up  to  London  upon  an  errand  in  itsflf 
sufficiently  vexatious — of  lighting  against  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  by  literary  labours ;  but,  as  had 
always  happened  hitherto,  with  very  impL-rfcct  suc- 
cess, from  the  miserable  thwartings  I  incurred 
through  the  deranged  state  of  the  liver.  My  zeal 
was  gi'cat,  and  my  application  was  unintermitting  ; 
but  spirits  radically  vitiated,  chiefly  through  the 
direct  mechanical  depression  caused  by  one  important 
organ  deranged  ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  reflex  eifect  of 
depression  through  my  own  thoughts,  in  estimating 
my  prospects;  togi'llier  with  the  aggravation  of  my 
cise,  l)y  I  lie  inevitable  exile  from  my  own  mountain 
home,  —  all  this  reduced  the  value  of  my  exertions  in 
a  deplorable  way.     It  was  i-are  indeed  that  I  could 
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satisfy  my  own  judgineiit,  even  toleralily.  with  tlie 
quality  of  any  literary  articlL-  I  proilucfil  ;  ami  my 
power  to  make  sii>laiueil  cxtal  ii)n>,  ilroojUMl,  in  a  way 
1  coiilJ  not  control,  e\cry  other  hour  ui  the  day  :  inso- 
much, that  what  with  parts  to  be  cancelleil,  ami  what 
with  whole  days  of  torpoi'  and  pure  defect  of  power  to 
produce  anythinij  at  all,  veiy  oftt'U  it  turned  out 
that  all  my  lal)(jurs  wei-e  barely  sutiicient  (s(.ime  times 
not  suliicient)  to  meet  the  cttrrent  exjienses  of  my 
residence  in  .London.  Three  months'  literary  toil 
terminated,  at  tiuK.'S,  in  a  result  =  0  ;  the  whole  jAus 
beini:  just  etjUal  to  the  //li/nuf,  created  by  two  separate 
establishments,  and  one  of  them  in  the  mo.-^t  expensive 
city  of  the  woidd.  (iloomy,  indeed,  was  my  state 
of  mind  at  that  period  :  for,  thoui;-]i  1  maile  prodi- 
giotts  efforts  to  recover  my  health,  (sensil)le  that 
all  other  efforts  depended  for  their  result  upon  this 
elementary  eifort,  which  was  the  conditio  sine  qna 
nan  for  the  rest),  yet  all  availed  me  not ;  and  a  curse 
seemed  to  settle  tipon  whatever  I  then  undertook. 
Such  was  my  frame  of  mind  on  reaehini:  London  :  in 
fact  it  never  varied.  (Jne  canopy  of  nnirky  clouds  (a 
co})V  of  that  dun  atmo>phere  whidi  settles  so  f>ften 
upon  London)  brooded  for  ever  upon  my  spirits, 
which  were  in  one  uniformly  low  key  of  (dieerless 
despondency;  and,  on  this  ])articular  mtirnini;'.  my 
dei)ression  had  been  deejter  than  usual,  frt.m  the 
effects  of  a  lona',  continuous  journey  of  oOO  mih's, 
and  of  exhaustion  from  w.ant  of  slee}).  1  had  reached 
London,  about  six  o'clo(dv  in  the  morning,  by  one  of 
the  northern  mails  ;  and.  resiirninir  myself  as  u.'-nal 
in  su(di  cases,  to  the  chance  destination  of  the  coacdi, 
after  delivering  our  ba''s  in  Lombard  Street,  I  was 
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driven  down  to  a  great  city  hotel.     Heix'  tlierc  were 
hot  baths  ;  and,  somewhat  restored  l)y  this  hixuiicus 
refreshment,  about  eight  o'clock  I   was   seated  at   a 
breakfast  table;  iipon  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  an 
appendage  not  less  essential  tlian  the  tea-service,  one 
of  the  waiters  laid  that  moriiing's  Times,  just  reeking 
from  the  press.      The  Times,   by   the   w^iy,    is   notori- 
ously the  leading  journal  of    Eui'o[)e  anywhere  ;  but, 
in  London,  and  moi'e  peculiarly  in  tlio  city  (juarter  of 
London,  it  enjoys  a  pre-enn'nence  scarcely  luulcrstood 
elsewhere.      Here  it  is  not  a  morning  paper,  but   tJie 
morning  paper  :  no  otiier  is  knowji,  no  other  is  cited 
as  autliority  in  maturs  of   fact.      Strobing   with  my 
eye  indolently  over  the  vast  TJabyloniaii  c(>nt'u>ion  of 
the  enormous  columns,  naturally  as   one  of   tlie  C"rj  s 
lideraire,  1   found   my   attention  tlrawn   to   tho-e    re- 
gions   of    the    paper    which    announced     forthcoming 
publications.       AmoTigst     them    was    a    notice    (jf     a 
satirical   journal,  very   low    priced,    and    already    ad- 
vanced   to    its   tliird    or    fourth   number.      My   heart 
palpitated  a  little  on  seeing  myself  announced  as  the 
principal  theme  for  the  malice  f)f  the  current  muuber. 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that   J   was   left   in  any 
dou])t  as  to  tlie  quality  of  the   notice   with   which   I 
liad   been   honoured;  and  tliaf,   by   p()s>ibili(y,  I  was 
solacing  my  vanity  with  some  aiiticijiation  of  honeyed 
compliments.      That,    I    can    as.-ure    him.    was    made 
altogether  imjios^il)!!',  liy  the  kind  of   language  ^Nhiidi 
nourished   in   the  vei-y  foreground   of   the  jro^/rcim/iie, 
and    even   of    the   running    title.      Tl.e   exposure  and 
Jejilii iniiiij  (to  bori'ow  a  good  word   from   the   line   old 
rhetoi-jcian,   bullei',  i  of  the   leading  'humbugs'  of   the 

age — that   was  announced  as   the   reiiular   bus'nos   of 
\"ol..    IL  F 
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the  journal  :  and  the  only  (jucstioii  wliicli  roinaiiicd 
to  be  settled  was,  tlie  more  or  less  of  the  degree  ;  and 
also  one  other  (juestion,  even  more  interesting  still, 
viz. — wliether  personal  al)use  were  intermingled  with 
literary.  Hajtjiiness,  as  I  have  exjK  rienced  in  other 
periods  of  my  life,  deep  domestie  hap[iiness,  makes  a 
man  eomparatively  careless  of  ridicule,  of  sarcasm, 
or  of  ai)use.  IJut  calamity — the  degradation,  in  tlie 
world's  eye,  of  every  man  who  is  lighting  with  pecuni- 
ai'y  dilliculties — exasp. rates  beyond  all  that  can  be 
imagined,  a  man's  sensibility  to  insult,  lie  is  even 
apprehensive  of  insult — trem\dously  fantastically 
apprehensive,  where  none  is  intended;  and  like 
"Wordsworth's  shephei'd,  with  his  ^'ery  understanding 
consciously  abused  and  tlepraved  by  his  jui.^fortuues 
is  ready  to  say,  at  all  hours — 

-And  every  man  J  met  or  fac'ed, 
Metllellglil  lie  IcileW   scune  ill  of  liH'. 

S(ime  notice,  perhaps,  the  newspaper  had  taken  of 
this  new  satirical  journal,  or  some  extracts  might 
have  been  made  from  it ;  at  all  events,  I  had  ascer- 
tained its  character  so  well  that,  in  this  respect,  I 
had  nothing  to  learn.  It  now  remained  to  get  the 
mnnber  which  })rofessed  to  be  seasoned  with  my 
jiarticular  ca>e  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  I  did 
not  loiter  over  my  Itreakfa.-t  after  this  di,-coverv. 
kiomethiug  which  1  saw  or  sus[)ected  amongst  the 
signilicant  hints  of  a  paragraph  or  advertisement, 
made  me  fear  that  there  might  possibly  be  insinua- 
tions or  downright  assertion  in  tiie  lil)el  requiring 
instant  public  notice:  and.  therefeire.  on  a  motive  of 
prudence,  had  1  t.'\en  otherwise  felt  that  indillerence 
for  slander  which  now  I  do  feel,  but  which,  in  those 
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years,  morbid  irrital)ility  of  temperumcnt  forl)aile  nio 
to  affect,  I  should  still  have  thought  it  right  to  look 
after  the  work;  which  now  I  did:  and,  by  niiio 
o'clock  in  the  morning — an  hour  at  which  few  people 
had  seen  me  for  years — I  was  on  my  road  to  Smith" 
field.  Smithfield  t  Yes  ;  even  so.  All  known  and 
respectable  publishers  having  decdined  any  connexion 
with  the  work,  the  writers  had  facetiously  resorted 
to  this  aceldaina,  or  slaughtering  cpiartcr  of  Londijn 
• — to  these  vast  shambles,  as  typical,  T  suppose,  of 
thcii'  own  slaughtering  spirit.  On  my  road  to  iSniilh- 
tifld,  I  could  not  liut  p;uise  for  one  moment  to  reilect 
on  the  pure  defecated  malice  which  must  lia\"e  prompted 
an  attack  upon  myself,  lletaliation  or  retort  it  could 
not  [)i'etend  to  be.  To  most  literary  men,  scattering 
their  written  reviews,  or  their  opinions,  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  the  right  and  the  left  with  all  pos>il)le 
carelessness,  it  nt/vt'r  can  be  matter  of  sur[iri>e,  or 
ahogether  of  complaint,  (unless  as  a  (piestion  of 
degrees,)  that  angry  notices,  or  malicious  notices, 
should  be  taken  of  tlu'mselves.  Few,  indeed,  of 
litei'ary  men  can  pretend  to  any  al)solute  innocence 
from  offence,  and  from  such  even  as  may  have  seemed 
delil)erate.  lUit  T,  for  my  part,  could.  Knowing 
the  rapidity  with  ^\hich  all  remarks  nf  literary  niru 
iijion  literaiy  men  are  a[it  to  cireidatc,  1  had  studi- 
ously and  resolutely  forl)(.irni'  to  say  anytliiiiir.  whctln'v 
of  a  writer  or  a  book,  unh'ss  wIicit  it  liap^x'ucd  that 
1  coidd  >ay  something  that  weuld  lie  fell  as  compli- 
mentary. And  as  to  written  reviews,  so  much 
did  \  dislike  the  assumjition  of  jtidieial  functions  an.d 
authority  over  the  works  of  my  own  l)rothei'  aulhoi'^ 
and  contemporaries,   that   I   ha\'e.   in    my    whole   li!,''.', 
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written  cnly  two;  iit  tliiit  tiiiif  only  (uic  ;  and  tlnit 
onr,  tlioiiijh  ;i  rcxifw  of  iin  J-]iiu'li-^li  n()\'<'l.  w;is  Mih- 
stuntially  a  review  of  a  (i(rniaii  liook,  takiiiir  Iitll<_' 
notice,  or  none,  of  tlie  J"]ni;Iisli  tran>Iator;  foj-, 
nltlioui:]i  lie,  a  ii'ood  (Jei'nian  scliolar  now.  was  a  \(-r\' 
i]n[)(.rfe('t  one  at  that  time,  ami  \va>.  tlierefdre.  e\-ery 
way  open  to  criticism,  I  liail  evaded  this  invidimis 
ollice  ap{ilie(l  to  a  novice  in  litei'atnre.  and  fatter 
pointinir  ont  one  or  two  s]i;,>-]it  lilemi-lics  of  trivial 
im[)ortance)  all  tliat  I  said  of  a  eeneral  nature  was  a 
compliment  to  him  u}ion  the  felicity  r)f  his  verses. 
I'pon  tlie  Oerman  author  I  was,  indeed,  sevei'e,  l)'it 
hardly  as  much  as  lie  deserved.  The  other  ix'view 
was  a  tisstie  of  meri'iment  and  fun  ;  and  though,  it  is 
true,  I  (//'/  hear  that  the  fair  authores.>  was  oiVended 
at  one  jest,  I  may  safely  leave  it  for  any  reader  to 
judge  hetweeji  us.  She,  or  her  brother,  amon.irst 
other  Latin  e{iiL.'rams  had  one  addressed  to  a  young 
ladv  vj,o/i  t/ic  /o.-\s'  of'  Iter  Jcfijs.  Idiis,  the  suljstance  of 
the  lines  showed  to  have  been  the  intention  :  btit  (by 
a  very  venial  eiror  in  one  who  was  writinir  Latin 
fi'om  eai-ly  remembi'auce  of  it,  and  ncjt  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  profi>>sing  scholar)  the  title  was  written 
J)e  cJ'iris  instead  of  JJc  rJnrihus  omi^^^is  :  tipon  whicli 
1  observed  that  the  writer  had  selected  a  singular 
topic  for  condrdence  witli  a  young  lad^y. — viz.,  '  rm  i]<'] 
hjss  iif  Icr  cvilijpjs  ;^  {rlnc'is,  as  an  alilative,  coming 
clearly  from  rlacn).  This  (Imt  T  can  hardly  believe 
it)  was  said  to  have  ofrended  ]\ri>s  IL  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  this  was  the  extent  rif  my  }iersonaliries.  INLany 
kind  tliiiiL'-  T  hml  said  ;  much  honour,  mu(di  admira- 
tion, j  ]  ;id  I'liif. --e  1  at  tliat  period  of  my  life  in 
occasi"i;al  }a[(rs  (jr  [  ri\ate   letters,  towards  many  of 
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my  coiiti'in|)oi-;u-it'S,  l.iut  never  anytliin^ir  censorious 
or  harsh ;  and  simply  on  a  principle  of  com'teous 
forbearance  which  1  have  felt  to  be  due  towards  thr)se 
who  are  brothers  of  the  same  liberal  profession  with 
one's  self.  I  could  not  feel,  when  reviewing  my 
whole  life^,  that  in  any  one  instance,  by  act,  by  word, 
or  by  intention,  I  had  offered  any  unkinduess,  far 
less  any  wrong  or  insult,  towards  a  brother  author. 
I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  decipher  the  impulse 
under  wliich  the  malignant  libeller  could  have  written, 
in  making  (as  I  suspected  already)  my  private  history 
the  sul)jtH;t  of  his  calumnies.  Jealousy,  I  have  since 
understood,  jcalousv,  was  the  foundation  of  tha 
wh')le.  A  little  book  of  mine  had  made  its  way  into 
drawing  I'ooms  wliere  some  book  of  his  had  not  been 
heard  of.  On  I'eaching  Smithlield,  I  found  the  pub- 
lislier  to  be  a  medical  bookseller,  and.  to  my  surprise, 
liaving  every  a[)pearance  of  being  a  grave,  respectal)le 
man  ;  nc^twithstanduig  tins  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
libidlous  journal,  to  whieh  he  thought  proper  to  ailix 
his  sanction,  tres[)assed  on  decency,  n<>t  only  by  its 
slander,  ))ut,  in  some  instances,  by  dowmight  ob- 
scenity; and,  worse  than  that,  by  pianient  solicita- 
tions to  the  libidinous  imagination,  through  blanks, 
seasonably  inierspei'sed.  i  said  nolhing  to  him  in  the 
way  of  in(|uiry  ;  for  I  easily  gui-ssiMl  that  the  knot 
of  writers  who  were  here  (dubbing  their  virua,  had 
not  so  ill  cond)ined  tln'ir  plans  as  to  leave  them  open 
to  detection  by  a  (juestion  fi-om  any  chance  stranger. 
]la\'ing,  therefore,  purchased  a  set  of  the  journal, 
then  amounting  to  three  or  foui'  numliers,  I  went 
out  ;  and  in  the'  elegant  pronieniides  of  Sujithfield,  I 
read  the   lucubrations  of   my  libeller.      Fit  academy 
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for  such  amenities  of  literature  !  Fourteen  years 
liMVc  LTDiic  l>y  since  tlien  ;  and,  j)Os>il)Iv,  t lie  unknown 
hound  wlio  yelU'd,  on  tliat  occa>ii)n,  ainonir  tlii.s 
kennel  of  cms,  may,  long  since,  have  buried  himself 
and  his  malice  in  the  grave.  Sullice  it  here  to  say, 
that,  calm  as  I  am  now,  and  careless  on  recalling  the 
rcnu'mbrance  of  this  brutal  libel,  at  tliat  time  I  was 
convulsed  with  wrath.  As  respected  myself,  there 
was  a  depth  of  malignity  in  the  article  which  struck 
me  as  perfectly  mysterious.  How  could  any  man 
have  made  an  enemy  so  profound,  and  not  even  have 
suspected  it?  T}i<it  puzzle  1  me.  For,  with  respect 
to  the  otlier  objects  of  attack,  sucli  as  Sir  Humphrey 
r)avy,  etc.,  it  was  clear  that  tlie  malice  was  assumed  ; 
that,  at  most,  it  was  the  gay  impertinence  of  some 
man  upon  town,  armed  with  tiiple  Irish  brass  from 
original  defect  of  feeling,  and  willing  to  raise  an 
income  by  running  amuck  at  any  person  just  then 
occupying  enough  of  public  interest  to  make  the 
abuse  saleal)le.  But,  in  my  case,  the  man  tlew  like  a 
bull-dog  at  tlie  throat,  with  a  pertinacity  and  arJiarne- 
rnent  of  malice  that  would  have  caused  me  to  laugh 
innuoderately,  had  it  not  been  for  one  iiitolerable 
wound  to  my  feelings.  These  mercenary  libellers, 
whose  stiletto  is  in  the  mai'ket,  and  at  any  man's 
service  for  a  fixed  price,  callous  and  insensil)le  as  they 
aie,  yet  retain  enough  of  tlie  pi'inci})les  connuon  to 
human  nature,  under  every  modification,  to  know 
where  to  plant  their  wound.-.  Like  savage  hackney 
coachmen,  they  know  where  there  is  a  ran:.  And 
the  instincts  of  hum;in  nature  teach  them  that  every 
man  is  vulneralde  through  his  female  connexions. 
There  lies  his  honour;  there  his  strength;  there  his 
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weakness.  In  tlieir  keeping  is  the  heaven  of  his 
liappiness  ;  in  them  and  thronnfh  them  the  eartliy  of 
its  fragility.  Many  there  arc  who  do  not  feel  the 
laatenud  relation  to  be  one  in  which  any  excessive 
freight  of  honour  or  sensiliility  is  embarked.  Neither 
is  the  name  of  sister,  tliougli  tender  in  early  years, 
and  im])ressive  to  the  lireside  sensi})ilities,  universally 
and  thi-ongh  life  the  same  magical  sound.  A  sister 
is  a  creature  whose  very  property  and  tendency  ('-/va 
sisti'r)  is  to  alienate  herself,  not  to  gather  round  your 
centre.  ]5ut  the  names  of  tc/j'e  and  (!(ti';/I/(er  these 
are  the  suprt-me  and  starry  charities  of  life:  and  he 
who,  under  a  mask,  lighting  in  darkncs-:,  attacks  yon 
tiiei'i',  that  coward  has  vou  at  disad\  antage.  J  stood 
in  those  hid(>ous  sliamblrs  of  Smitlilield  :  upwards  I 
looke(l  to  the  clouds,  downwards  to  tlu^  earth,  for 
vengeance.  1  trenabled  wiih  excessive  wrath — such 
was  my  inlirmity  of  feeling  at  that  time,  and  in 
that  condition  of  health;  and  had  I  possessed  forty 
thousaml  lives,  all,  and  every  one  individuallv,  I 
would  have  sacriliced  in  vindication  of  her  that  was 
thus  cruelly  libelled.  Shall  I  give  cui'rency  to  his 
malice,  shall  J.  aid  and  pi'omote  it  by  i-epeating  it  1 
Xo.  And  yet  why  not  ]  Why  should  I  scruple,  as 
if  afraid  to  clialleiige  his  falsehoods? — why  should  I 
scruple  to  cite  them?  Jle,  this  libellei',  asserted — 
l!ut  faugh  ! 

This  slander  seemed  to  have  been  built  upon  some 
s]  ceial  knowledge  of  me;  for  J  had  often  spoken  wiih 
horror  oF  those  wlio  could  mai'ry  jkm'sous  in  a  condi- 
tion which  obligeil  them  to  obedience  —  a  case  which 
h.ail  happened  repeatedly  within  my  own  knowledge  ; 
and  1  had   spcjken  on   this  gi'ound,  that   the  authority 
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of  a,  mastor  niiirlit  ])t'  sn/ijuisfil  toliav(>  l)ooii  iiitoi'|ios(Ml, 
wlictlici'  it  really  v.ei-c  so  or  not  in  fa\'om'  of  liis 
(lt'si>j;iis  ;  and  tlms  a  prcsninpiioii,  however  false  it 
miiilit  he.  idways  reiiiaiiuM.l  that:  his  woointc  had  heeii, 
perhaps,  not  the  uooini^r  of  perfect  fi'eedoin,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  (liirnity  of  woman,  and,  therefore,  essential 
to  his  own  dii;-nity  ;  hut  that  pi'i'haps,  it  had  been 
favoiired  by  ciivuuistanees,  and  Ity  opportunities 
ci'eateil.  if  it  liad  n(jt  even  Ix'eii  favoureil,  by  ex[iress 
exertions  of  authority.  The  libeller,  therefore,  dil 
seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of  my  peculiar  opinions  : 
yet,  in  other  points,  either  from  sincere  i^unorance  or 
from  afl'ectation,  and  by  way  of  turning  aside  sus- 
picion, he  certainly  manifested  a  non-accpiaintanee 
wiili  facts  relating  to  me  that  must  have  been 
familiar  enough  to  all  within  my  circle. 

Let  me  pui'sue  the  case  to  its  last  stage.  The 
reader  will  say,  perhaps,  why  couiplain  of  a  paltry 
journal  tliat  assui'cdly  never  made  any  noise;  for  I, 
the  reader,  never  heard  of  it  till  ikjw.  Xo,  that  is 
very  possible ;  for  the  truth  is,  and  odd  enough  it 
seems,  this  malicious  journal  prospered  so  little,  that, 
p)0sitively,  at  the  seventh  No.  it  stopped.  Taugli  I  did, 
and  laugh  I  could  not  help  but  do,  at  this  picture  of 
baflled  malice  :  writers  willing  and  readv  to  fire  with 
p(.)isnned  bullets,  and  yet  perfectly  unable  to  get  an 
effective  aim,  f]'om  sheer  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

However,  the  case  as  it  respected  me,  went  farther 
than  it  did  with  res})ect  to  the  public.  Would  it  lie 
1>elieved  that  human  malice,  with  respect  to  a  man 
not  even  known  ])y  sight  to  his  assailants,  as  was 
clear  from  one  part  of  their  personalities,   finally — 
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that  is  to  say,  months  afterwards — a(lo|)ted  the 
following  course  : — The  journal  had  sunk  under  {)uli]ic 
scorn  and  neglect  ;  neglect  at  iirst,  but,  perha])S, 
scorn  at  the  last  ;  foi-,  when  the  writers  found  that 
niei'e  malice  availed  not  to  draw  public  attention, 
they  adopted  the  2)lan  of  baiting  their  hooks  witli 
obscenity  ;  and  they  published  a  paper,  professing  to 
be  wi'itten  by  Jjord  liyron,  called,  '  .)[>/  ]Ve(ldi/ig 
Xiijld ;^  and  very  possible,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
have  been  reallv  written  by  him;  and  vet  the  com- 
])ined  forces  of  lUron  and  ob.-^cenil  y  failed  to  sa\'e 
them, — which  is  rather  remarkable.  J  laving  sunk, 
one  might  suppose  the  journal  was  at  an  end,  for 
good  and  evil  ;  and.  especially,  that  all,  who  had  been 
molested  by  it,  or  held  up  to  ridicule,  might  now  cal- 
culate on  rt'st.  Jjy  no  means  :  First  of  all  they 
made  inijuiries  about  tht;  localities  of  mv  residence, 
and  the  town  nearest  to  my  own  family.  Nothing 
was  elfected  unh'ss  they  carried  the  insult,  addi'cssed 
to  my  family,  into  the  kiio\\-ledge  of  that  family  and 
its  circle.  ]\ly  cottage  in  (<rasmei'e  was  just  1^80  miles 
from  London,  and  eighteen  miles  from  any  to\\n 
^^■hatsoev(.'r.  Tlie  neai'est  Avas  Kendal  ;  a  place  of 
perha[)S  ll),()()()  inhal)itants  ;  and  tlie  nearest  there- 
fore, at  which  there  were  any  newspapers  jirinted. 
Tliei'e  were  two  :  oiu;  denominated  The  il<i-Mte:  the 
other  The  ChronlcJe.  Tlie  tlrst  was  Toiy  and  Con- 
servative; had  been  so  from  its  foundation;  and  was, 
besides,  genei'ous  in  its  treatment  of  pi'ivate  chai'acter. 
I\Iy  own  contributions  to  it  .1  will  mention  hereafter. 
77/6  (Chronicle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  violent 
reforming  jotu-nal,  and  condueted  in  a  partisan  spirit. 
'J\)  this  newspaper   the  article  was  addressed  ;   by  this 
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newspaper  it  -was  piiblislicd  ;  and  ])y  tliis  it  was 
cari-icd  into  my  own  ^  ncii-ihinr^  iiciirliliiiin-li(io(l. 
IS'oxt-dooi' neiirlilioui'lidiid  ]  JJut  tlial  sun-lv  must  lio 
tlie  very  ))est  direc-tinn  tlies<'  liliellei's  could  iriv<'  to 
tlu'ir  malice;  foi- tlio-o,  at  least,  the  falsehood  of 
their  malice  must  be  notorious,  ^^'liy,  yes  :  and  in 
that  which  n-as  my  nci_i;dd)ourhr)od,  accordinii  to  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  term,  a  (greater 
favour  could  not  have  been  done  me,  nor  a  moi'e 
laughable  liumiliation  for  mv  improvoked  enemit/s. 
Commentaiy  or  I'efutation  there  needed  none;  the 
ntter  falsehood  of  the  main  allegations  were  so  obvi- 
ous to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that,  of  necessity, 
it  discredited  even  those  parts  which  might,  for  any 
thing  known  to  my  neighbours,  have  been  true.  Nay, 
it  was  the  means  of  pi'ocuring  for  me  a  generous 
expression  of  sympathy,  tliat  would  else  have  been 
wanting  ;  for  some  gentlemen  of  the  neiglibourhocid, 
who  wei-e  but  slightly  known  to  me,  jiut  the  malig- 
nant journal  into  the  tire  at  a  pu])lic  reading-room.  So 
far  was  well  ;  but,  on  the  titlier  hand,  in  Kendal,  a 
town  neai'ly  twenty  miles  distant,  of  necessity  I  was 
but  im})erfectly  known;  and  though  there  was  a 
pretty  general  expressi(.)n  of  disgust  at  the  chai-acter 
of  the  publicati(jn,  and  the  wanton  malignity  which 
it  bore  upon  its  front,  since,  true  or  not  true,  no 
shadow  of  a  reason  was  pleaded  for  thtts  bringing 
forward  statements  expressly  to  injtn'C  me.  or  to  make 
me  ttnhappy  ;  yet  thei'e  nni>t  have  been  many,  in  so 
large  a  place,  who  had  too  little  interest  in  the  tjues- 
tion,  or  too  limited  means  of  in(|uiry,  for  ever 
ascertaining  the  truth.  C'onse(juently,  in  tlieir  minds, 
to  this  hotir,  my  name,  as  one  previously  known  to 
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tlicm,  and  repoatodly  ))efore  the  town  in  connexion 
with  political  or  literary  articles  in  tlieir  Conservative 
journal,  must  have  suffered. 

But  the  main  piu-pose,  for  wliich  I  have  reported  the 
circumstances  of  these  two  cases,  relates  to  the  casuis- 
try of  duelling.  Casuistry,  as  1  have  already  said,  is 
the  moral  })hilosophy  of  cases — that  is,  of  auonialous 
coui})inations  of  circumstances — that,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  do  not  fall,  or  do  not  seem  to  fall,  under 
the  genei-al  rules  of  moi'ality.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
nnist,  do<ibtless,  V)e  uidawful  to  attempt  another 
man's  life,  or  to  hazard  your  own.  A'ery  special 
circumstances  must  concur  to  make  out  any  case  of 
exception  ;  and  even  then  it  is  evident,  that  one  of 
the  parties  must  always  be  deeply  in  the  wrong.  ]U"it 
it  does  strike  me,  that  the  present  casuistry  of  society 
upon  the  question  of  duelling,  is  profoun<lly  wrong, 
and  wrong  by  manifest  injustice.  Very  little  distinc- 
tion is  ever  made,  in  ])ractice,  by  thost;  who  apply 
their  judgments  to  such  cases,  between  the  man  who, 
upon  principle,  practises  the  most  cautious  self-i-e- 
straint  and  moderation  in  his  daily  demeanour,  never 
vmder  any  circumstance  offering  an  insult,  or  aiiy  just 
occasion  of  (piarrel,  and  resorting  to  duel  only  under 
the  most  insufferable  provocation,  between  this  man, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  wanton  ruffian,  on  the 
other,  who  makes  a  connuon  practice  of  jtlaying  upon 
other  men's  feelings,  whether  in  reliance  upon 
superior  bodily  strength,  or  upon  the  pacific  disposi- 
tion of  conscientious  men,  and  fatliei's  of  families. 
Yet,  surely,  the  dilTerence  l)etween  them  goes  the 
whole  extent  of  the  interval  between  wrong  and 
right.     Even  the  (piestion,  '  Who  gave  the  challenge  1 ' 
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Avliicli  is  somotiiiies  jmt,  ol'toii  ini'r_<,'os  viilually  in  tlio 
iriiuscoiuliiiit  (]iu'sti()ii,  'AVlio  <,';i,vo  the  provocutinn  ( ' 
For  it  is  important  to  oliscrxc,  in  both  the  casus 
Avliicli  1  have  rcpoi'tcil,  tliat  tlu;  r^/UYS  of  ollerini,'  the 
ch.ilhMige  was  thrinvn  upon  tlie  unolVendini:  party; 
and  tluis,  in  a  leij^al  sense,  tliat  l»arty  is  made  to  give 
the  provocation  wlio,  in  a  moral  sense,  received  it. 
But  surely,  if  even  the  law  makes  allowances  for 
human  infirmity,  when  provoked  beyond  what  it  can 
endure, — we,  in  our  l)rotherly  judirinents  npon  each 
other,  ought,  afurtiurt,  to  take  into  the  equity  of  our 
considerations  the  amount  and  (piality  of  the  oft'ence. 
It  will  be  objected  that  the  law,  so  far  from  aUowing 
for,  expressly  refuses  to  allow  for,  sudden  sallies  of 
anger  or  explosions  of  vindictive  fui'y,  unless  in  so 
far  as  they  are  extempore,  and  before  the  reflecting 
judgment  has  had  time  to  recover  itself.  Any  indi- 
cation that  the  party  had  leisure  for  calm  I'eview,  or 
for  a  cool  selection  of  means  and  coiitiivances  in 
executing  his  vindictive  pui'})oses,  will  be  fatal  to  a 
claim  of  that  natui'e.  This  is  true;  hut  the  nature 
of  a  printed  li])el  is,  continually  to  renew  itself  as  an 
insult.  The  subject  of  it  reads  this  libel,  ju'rhaps,  in 
solitude;  and,  by  a  great  exertion  of  self-command, 
resolves  to  l^ear  it  with  fortitude  and  in  silence. 
Some  days  after,  in  a  public  room,  he  sees  strangers 
reading  it  also  :  he  hears  them  scoffing  and  laughing 
loudly  :  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  ho  sees  himself 
pointed  out  to  their  notice  by  some  one  of  the  party 
wdio  happens  to  be  accpiainted  with  his  person  ;  and, 
possibly,  if  th(>  lilxd  take  that  jiarticular  shape  which 
exc'essive  malice  is  most  likcdy  to  select,  he  will  hear 
the  name  of  some  female  relative,  dearer,  it  may  be 
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to  liim,  find  more  sacred  in  his  cars,  tlian  all  tliis 
world  beside,  bandied  abont  with  scorn  and  mockery 
by  tliose  wlio  have  not  the  poor  excuse  of  the  original 
libellers,  but  are,  in  fact,  adopting  tlie  seconddiand 
malignity  of  othtn's.  >Such  cases,  with  respect  to 
libels  that  are  (juickened  into  popularity  Ity  interest- 
ing circum.-tances,  or  by  a  jjcrsonal  interest  attached 
to  any  of  the  parties,  or  by  wit,  or  l)y  extraordinary 
malice,  or  by  scenical  circumstances,  or  by  circimi- 
stances  unusually  ludicrous,  are  but  too  likely  to 
occ<u' ;  and,  with  every  fix'sh  repetition,  the  keenness 
of  the  original  provocation  is  renewed,  and  in  an 
acc(derated  ratio.  Again,  with  reference  to  my  own 
case,  or  to  any  case  resembling  that,  let  it  be  granted 
tliat  1  was  iiiimodci'ately  and  unreasonal)ly  trans- 
ported by  anger  at  the  moment;--!  thouglit  so 
myself,  after  a  time,  when  the  journal  which  published 
the  libel  sank  under  the  p\d)lic  neglect;  but  this  was 
an  after  consideration ;  and,  at  the  mom.ent,  how 
heavy  an  aggravation  was  givini  to  the  stings  of  the 
malice,  by  the  deep  dejection,  from  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances and  from  disoidered  health,  which  tlien 
possess!  d  me.  aggravations,  jerliaps,  known  to  the 
libellers  as  encouragements  for  pi'oceeding  at  the 
time,  and  often  enoi;gh  likely  to  exist  in  othci'  men's 
cases.  ^\ow,  in  the  case  ;is  it  actually  occurred,  it  so 
hap[iene(l  that  the  malicious  A\"riters  had,  by  tlu'  libel, 
di-'hououred  t  liemseh  es  too  deeply  in  the  pul  lie 
opiijion.  to  veiituic  u[)Oii  coming  f(.)rward,  in  tlieir 
own  perxiiis,  to  avow  tiiC'ir  own  work;  btit  suppose 
them  (o  h.ive  done  >o  (a>.  in  fact,  even  in  this  case, 
tliev  iiiiLiht  liaveilMiio.  had  they  not  ]iublished  theii' 
ii.teiilioji  of  dri\ii;g  a    rei,Milar  traile   in   libel   and    in 
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slander)  ;  suppose  tliem  insolently  to  heard  you  in 
public  haunts  ;  to  cross  your  path  continually  when 
in  company  with  the  very  female  relative  uj  on  whom 
they  had  done  their  best  to  point  the  linger  of  public 
scorn ;  and  suppose  them  further,  by  the  wlnde 
artillery  of  contemptuous  looks,  words,  gestiu'es,  and 
inn-epressed  laughter,  to  republish,  as  it  were,  ratify, 
and  publicly  to  apply,  personally,  their  own  original 
libel,  as  often  as  chance  or  as  opportunity  (eagerly 
improved)  should  throw  you  together  in  places  of 
general  resoi't ;  and  suppose,  finally,  that  the  central 
figure — nay,  in  their  account,  the  very  butt  through- 
out this  entire  drama  of  malice — should  chance  to  be 
an  innocent,  gentle- hearted,  dejected,  suffering  wo- 
man, utterly  unknown  to  her  pei'secutors,  and  selected 
as  their  martyr  merely  for  her  relationship  to  your- 
self— suppose  her,  in  short,  to  be  your  wife — a  lovely 
young  woman  sustained  by  womanly  dignity,  or  else 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame,  under  the 
cru(d  and  rnnnanly  insults  heaped  upon  her,  and 
having  no  protector  u})on  earth  but  youi'self  :  lay  all 
this  together,  and  then  say  whether,  in  sr.ch  a  case, 
the  most  phili)sophic  or  the  most  Christian  patience 
might  not  excusably  give  way  ;  whether  flesh  and 
blood  c.uld  do  otherwise  than  give  way.  and  seek 
redress  for  the  past,  but.  at  all  events,  secmity  for 
the  future,  in  what,  perhaps,  might  be  the  sole  course 
open  to  you — -an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  case  here  proposed,  l)y  way  of  hy[  otliesis,  is 
an  extreme  one  :  for  the  very  argument  has  contem- 
plated extreme  cases  :  since,  whilst  conceding  that 
duelling  is  an  unlawfid  and  useless  remedy  for  cases 
of  oi'diiiarv  wroii^r,  wdiere  there  is  no  malice   to  I'esist 
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a  more  conciliatory  mode  of  settlement,  and  wliere  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  deliberate  insult  except 
such  as  is  palliated  by  intoxication — concedini:^  this, 
I  have  yet  supposed  it  possible  that  cases  may  arise, 
with  circumstances  of  contumely  and  outrage,  grow- 
ing out  of  deep  inexorable  malice,  which  cannot  be 
redressed,  as  thiittjs  noio  are,  without  an  appeal  to  the 
voye  de/ait.  '  Hut  this  is  so  barbarous  an  expedient 
in  days  of  high  civilisation.'  Why,  yes,  it  labours 
with  the  semi-barl)arism  of  chivalry  :  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  mention  of  chivalry  reminds  me  to 
sav,  that  if  this  practice  of  duelling  share  the  blame 
of  chivalry,  one  niemnrable  praise  there  is,  which  also 
it  may  claim  as  common  to  them  both.  It  is  a  praise 
which  I  have  often  insisted  on  ;  and  the  very  sublime 
of  prejudice  1  would  challenge  to  deny  it.  ])urke,  in 
his  well-known  apology  for  chivalry,  thus  expresses 
his  sens(>  of  the  immeasurable  benelits  which  it  con- 
fei-red  upon  society,  as  a  supplenu-ntaiy  code  of  law, 
reaching  those  cases  which  the  weakness  of  numicipal 
law  was  then  unavailing  to  meet,  and  at  a  [)rice  so 
trivial  in  bloodshed  or  violence — he  calls  it  '  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations.'  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  and  surely 
the  same  praise  belongs  incontestably  to  the  law  of 
duelling.  For  one  duel  in  e.s'-s'c,  there  arc  ten  tliousaud, 
every  day  of  our  lives,  amid  po[)ul()Us  cities,  ia 
po.'^se  :  one  challenge  is  given,  a  myriad  are  feared  : 
one  life  fand  ustially  the  most  wortldess,  by  any 
actual  good  I'eiuhn'ed  to  society)  is  sacrificed,  suppose 
trierinially,  fi'om  a  nation  ;  evr//  life  is  endangered 
by  ceilain  mdiles  of  behaviour.  .1  fence,  then,  and  at 
a  cost  ineoncei\'ably  trilling,  tlie  [)eai'e  of  society  is 
maintaineil    in    ca>es    whieh    no    law,    no   se\'ei'i(y    of 
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police,  ever  could  efToctually  ro:u;li.  Bnital  strciiirlli 
would  reign  paraniouiit  in  the  walks  of  [)ulilic  lite; 
brutal  intoxication  wovdd  follow  out  its  lawless 
impulses,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which  now  is  always 
in  the  rear — the  fear  of  })eing  suniiiioned  to  a  strict 
summary  account,  liahle  to  the  most  pei'ilous  con- 
seipiences.  This  is  not  open  to  denial  :  the  actual 
basis  upon  which  reposes  the  security  of  us  ail,  the 
peace  of  our  wives  and  our  daughters,  and  our  own 
immunity  from  the  vilest  degi'adations  nnder  their 
eyes,  is  the  necessity,  known  to  eveiy  gentleman,  cjf 
answering  for  his  outrages  in  a  way  which  stiips  him 
of  all  unfair  advantages,  except  one  (which  is  not 
often  possessed),  which  places  the  weak  npon  a  level 
with  the  strong,  and  the  quiet  citizen  upon  a  level 
with  the  military  adventurer,  or  the  rutlian  of  the 
gambling-house.  The  fact,  I  say,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
neither  can  the  low  price  be  denied  at  which  this  vast 
result  is  obtained.  And  it  is  evident  that,  on  the 
principle  of  exjjediency,  a<lopted  as  tlie  basis  of 
nioi'ality  by  Paley,  the  justitlcation  of  duelling  is 
complete  :  for  the  greatest  sum  of  immediate  happi- 
ness is  produced  at  the  least  p(>s.^itile  sacrifice. '■■'      J!ut 

*  Neither  would  it  he  open  to  T'aley  to  ]'le:i(l  that  tlw^  Ininl  or 
remotest  eoiise(jueiiee.s  must  he  talct^u  into  tlie  cah/nlatiou  :  ami 
lliat  one  of  these  wouM  h<' the  weakeiiiiiL;-  of  all  moral  sanctions, 
ami  thus,  imliiectly,  an  injur)-  to  morality,  which  nn'.Ljlit  more 
than  eomjiensate^  thf  immeiliate  In-nelit  to  soi/ial  jirarc  ami 
seeurity  ;  for  tliis  nioile  of  aruuing  the  case  wiiuhl  hi'ing  us  liaek 
to  the  Very  jirinciple  which  his  own  implicitly,  or  Ity  involution, 
rejects;  since  it  wouhl  tt-U  US  to  olicy  tlie  jirinciplc  itsi'lf  with- 
out reference  to  the  ajuiarcnt  consei[Ucnces.  liy  the  hye,  I'aley 
lias  an  express  s.-i'ti'iu  of  his  wmk  against  the  law  uf  honour 
as  a  \'ali(l  rule  of  action  ;  hut,  as  Cicero  says  of  j-'picui'us,  it 
matters  little  what  he  say>  ;  the  ijUe.-tioii  fir  us  i>qit(i/ii  siJii  fon- 
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there  are  many  men  of  high  moral  principle,  and  yet 
not  professing  to  rest  npon  Chiistianity,  who  I'ejoct 
this  prudential  basis  of  ethics  as  the  dealli  of  all 
morality.  And  these  men  hold,  tliat  tlie  social 
recognition  of  any  one  out  of  the  three  following 
dangerous  and  innuoi'al  princi})les,  viz. —  Ls^,  That  a 
man  may  lawfidly  sport  with  his  own  life;  -'^ly, 
Tliat  he  may  lawfully  sport  with  the  life  of  another  ; 
3'//^,  That  he  may  lawfully  seek  his  redress  for  a 
social  wrong,  by  any  other  channel  tluin  the  law 
tribunals  of  the  land  :  tliat  the  I'ecoguition  of  these, 
or  any  of  them,  by  tlu.'  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  is  a 
mf)rtal  wound  to  the  very  key-stone  u])()n  which  the 
whole  vast  arch  of  moralily  repos(>s.  "Well,  in  candnur, 
I  must  admit  that,  hy  justifying,  in  courts  of  judi- 
catm'o,  through  the  verdicts  of  juries,  that  mode  of 
personal  redress  and  self-vindication,  to  hoal  and 
prevent  v.duch  was  one  of  the  original  motives  for 
gathering  into  social  communities,  and  setting  up  an 
empii'O  of  public  law  as  paramount  to  all  pivivate 
exei'cise  of  power,  a  fatal  wound  is  given  to  the 
sanctity  of  moral  right,  of  the  public  conscience,  and 

ri:nicnlei\  liow  far  coiisi.stently  witli  liiin.srlf.  Nnw,  as  Sir  Jaiin's 
IMackiatosli  justly  ivinavks,  all  that  Talcy  s:iys  in  ivtutatioii  of 
the  I'l-iiiciplc  (jl' \\'orldly  lionour  is  hollow  and  nlll;l(■anin,t,^  In 
fart,  it  is  niri'ely  one  of  the  conuiioniilaces  ailo|ileil  liy  satire, 
and  no  pliilosojiliy  at  all.  Honour,  tor  iiistain-r,  allows  you, 
upon  iia\-iiiu'  n'anililing  ih'lits.  to  nr^leet  or  evaih'  a.ll  ollu-rs: 
Imnour,  ai^'ain,  allows  you  to  sedure  a  married  woman  :  and  ho 
would  s(;cretly  insinuate  that  honour  fnjninn  all  this  ;  luit  it  is 
e\-iilcnt  that  lionour  simply  forbears  to  forliid  all  this  :  in  other 
woids,  it  is  a  v^i'y  linuted  ruh;  of  aeiiou,  not  ajiplying  to  quo 
case  of  eomluet  in  li.'ty.  It  nd-'ht  as  well  he  sai>l,  that  i'leclesi- 
astical  ('ourts  sauciion  nuu'der,  bucause  that  crime  lies  out  of 
their  jurisilii'f  ion. 

V(»L.    II.  C! 
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of  law  in  its  Glcinoiitnry  lickl.  So  much  1  admit ;  l)ut 
1  say  also,  that  the  case  axises  out  of  a  gieat  dik'nima, 
witli  diliicultios  on  botli  sides;  and  that,  in  all  y;rac- 
ticul  ap}>licatioiKs  of  |:)liilosophy,  amoiii^'st  materials  so 
imperfect  as  men,  just  as  in  all  attempts  to  realize 
the  rigour  of  mathematical  laws  amoiiirst  eartidy 
mechanics,  iuevitahly  there  will  arise  such  dilemmas 
and  cases  of  opproltrium  to  the  I'ellectini,''  intellect. 
However,  in  conclusion,  1  shall  say  four  things,  \\lnch 
I  reipiest  my  opponent,  whoever  he  may  he,  to  con- 
sider ]  for  they  are  thin^^s  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  weight ;  and  some  important  errors  have  arisen 
by  neglecting  them. 

First,  then,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple at  stake — viz.,  the  recognition  by  a  legal  tribunal, 
as  lawful  or  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  violito  the 
laws,  or  to  take  tlie  law  into  our  own  liands  :  this  it 
is  and  the  mortal  taint  whieli  is  thus  introduced  into 
the  public  morality  of  a  Christian  land,  thus  authen- 
ticiilly  introduced  ;  thus  sealed  and  countei'signeJ 
])y  judicial  authority;  the  majesty  of  law  aclually 
int.  rfering  to  justify,  with  the  solemnities  of  dial,  a 
tlagrant  violation  of  law;  this  it  is,  this  only,  and 
not  the  amount  of  iujurv  sustained  by  society,  which 
gives  value  to  the  qtiestion.  For,  a.s  to  the  injtiry,  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  a  very  trivial  annual 
loss — one  life,  perha)is,  u])on  ten  midions,  and  that 
lifi-  often  as  little  practically  vahiable  as  any  amongst 
us — that  pays  otir  line  or  ransom  in  tliat  account. 
And,  in  reality,  there  is  one  popular  error  made  upon 
this  subject.,  when  the  (piestion  is  r:iise(l  about  the 
inslitution  of  some  Court  of  lloimiir,  or  Court  of 
ApjiCdl  in    cases  if  i/ijar//  to   tjte  faJimjs,    under   the 
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sanction  of  parlinniont,  -which  satisfactorily  drnion- 
strates  the  trivial  amount  of  injury  sustained  :  it  is 
said  on  such  occasions  that  de  vihiunis  iion  curat  hx 
— that  the  mischief,  in  fact,  is  too  narrow  and  limited 
for  the  regard  of  the  Ifgislaturo.  And  we  may  be 
assured  that,  if  tlie  evil  were  ever  to  become  an 
extensive  one,  the  notice  of  Parliament  soon  icoidd 
be  attracted  to  the  sul)ject ;  and  hence  we  may  derive 
a  hint  for  an  amended  view  of  the  policy  a(lo[)tiMl 
in  past  ages.  Princes  not  distinguislied  for  their 
religious  scruples,  made  it,  in  different  ages  and 
places,  a  capital  olfmce  to  engage  in  a  duel  :  wiience 
it  is  inferred,  falsely,  that,  in  former  times,  a  luoi'O 
public  homage  was  puid  to  t'hi'isli'vn  piinciple.  J!ut 
the  fact  is,  ihnt  not  the  anti-Christian  character  of 
the  olTence  so  mucdi  as  its  greater  frefpiency,  and 
the  consetpient  e.\t(Uision  of  a  civil  mischief  was  the 
ruHiiir  considei'ation  with  the  lawi;'i\er.  Amon<r 
other  causes  for  tliis  greater  prevalence  of  duels, 
was  the  composition  of  armies,  more  often  bi-ought 
t<\gether  upon  mercenary  principles  from  a  large 
variety  of  dilTerent  nations,  whose'  peculiar  usages, 
]ioints  of  traditional  honour,  and  even  the  oihbu-ss  of 
their  sevei'al  languages  to  the  ear,  formed  a  perpetual 
occasion  of  insult  and  quarre^d.  Fluedlen's  aifair  with 
Pistol,  we  niay  be  sui'e,  was  no  I'are  but  a  represent- 
ative case. 

Second  I II,  In  coiilii'iiiat  ion  of  Vvhat  I  lia\-esaid  about 
ducdling,  as  the  Lireat  conductor  for  cai'ryiiig  otf  the 
excess  of  angry  iiaitation  in  society,  1  will  repeat 
■what  was  said  to  me  by  a  man  of  great  abiUtv  and 
distinguished  powt'i's,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
observation,    in    reference    to    a    provincial     I'lnglish 
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town,  and  the  cabals  wliicli  prcvailcil  tlici'P.  Tlieso 
cabals — some  political,  arisin<:  out  of  past  clcclionccr- 
in;^  contests;  some  municipal,  aiisinLT  out  of  tlio 
corporation  disputes  ;  some  poi'sonal,  arisini:  out  of 
family  rivalsliips,  or  old  traditionary  disputes — had 
led  to  various  feuds  that  vexed  th(3  peace  of  the  town 
in  a  degree  very  considerably  l)eyond  the  common 
experience  of  towns  reaching  the  same  magnitude. 
Ilow"  was  this  accounted  for]  Tlie  word  fr(i<^<'-s/i(aii 
is,  more  than  even  the  term  'i/iiJJ/e  rltiss,  liable  to 
g]'eat  ambiguity  of  meaning  ;  for  it  includes  a  range 
so  large  as  to  take  in  some  who  tread  on  the  heels 
even  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  some  at  the  other 
end,  Avho  rank  not  at  all  liigher  than  daydabourers 
or  handicraftsmen.  Xow,  tho.'^e  who  ranked  with 
gentlemen,  took  the  ordinary  coui'se  of  gentlemen  in 
righting  themselves  under  personal  insults  ;  and  the 
result  was,  that,  amongst  t/tem  or  t/(cir  families,  no 
feuds  were  subsisting  of  ancient  standing.  Xo  ill 
blood  was  nursed  ;  no  calumnies  or  C(jnspicuous  want 
of  charity  prevailed.  Not  that  they  often  fought 
duels  :  on  the  contrary,  a  duel  was  a  vci'y  rare  event 
amongst  the  indigenous  gentry  of  t!;e  }'!ace  ;  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  effects  of  duelling, 
that  it  was  known,  with  respect  to  this  class,  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  they  were  ready  to  tight.  Now.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lowest  order  of  tradesmen  had 
t/ieir  method  of  ternunating  ([uarrels — the  old  English 
method  of  their  fathers — viz.,  by  pugilistic  contests. 
And  t/teu  also  cherished  no  malice  against  each  other 
or  amongst  their  families.  '  But,'  said  my  informant, 
'  some  of  those  who  occupied  the  intermediate  stations 
in    this    hierarchy   of    trade,    found    themselves    most 
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awkwardly  situated.  80  far  tliey  sliared  in  tlie 
I'cHiuMiR'iits  of  luodora  society,  that  tliey  disdained 
the  coar.so  mode  of  settling'-  (juanels  hy  their  li>ts. 
Uu  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  special  and  peculiar 
reason  })ressing  upon  this  class,  which  restrained 
them  from  aspiring  to  the  luoi'e  aristocratic  modes  of 
iighting.  They  were  sensil)le  of  a  ridicule,  which 
everywhere  attaches  to  many  of  the  less  elevated  or 
liltei'al  modes  of  exercising  trade  in  going  out  to  fight 
with  sword  and  pistol.  This  ridicule  was  sharpent'd 
and  m;id(!  more  effectual,  in  ilieir  case,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  J.loyal  Family  a,nd  the  court 
making  tins  particular  town  a  fre(]uent  place  of 
lY'^idence.  JSesides  that  apart  from  the  ridicule, 
many  of  tluni  depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  the 
patronaire  of  I'oyalty  or  of  the  nolulily,  attached  to 
thi'ir  >uile  ;  and  most  of  these  patrons  would  have 
resented  their  intrusion  upon  the  })i-ivileged  ground 
of  the  aristoci'acy  in  conducting  disputes  of  honour. 
"What  was  the  consecpience  1  These  persons,  having 
no  natural  oiitlet  foi'  their  wounded  sensihilitics, 
l)eing  absolutely  debarred  from  (inji  mode  of  settling 
their  disputes,  cherished  inextingui.vhable  feuds  : 
their  (piarrels  in  fact  had  no  natural  terminations; 
and  the  result  was,  a  s})irit  of  malice  and  most  un- 
christian want  of  charity,  ^\■]lich  could  not  hope  for 
any  llnal  repose,  except  in  death.'  8uch  was  the 
I'opoi't  of  my  observing  friend  :  the  particular  town 
may  be  easily  gu -ssed  at  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  its  condition  continues  as  of  old. 

77/ //■'////,  It  is  a  very  common  allegation  against 
duelling,  that  the  ancient  llomans  and  (Grecians  never 
practised    this    mode    of    settling   disputes  ;    and   the 
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iiift'i-cnee  is,  of  cour.-e,  iiiit'nvourablo,  not  to  Chrisfi- 
anhy,  l)ut  to  us  ;i>  incoiiM'^tfiit  di.-ciplo  of  our  ou  n 
reliiri.iii  :  ami  a  sfc-ond  iiil't'ix'jice  is,  tliat  tliu  principle 
of  personal  honour,  well  umlerstooil,  cannot  require 
this  satisi'action  for  its  wounds.  For  the  present  I 
sliall  say  nothing  on  the  former  head,  but  not  for 
Want  of  something  to  say.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
it  is  a  profound  mistake,  founded  on  inac  juaintance 
w.th  the  manneisand  the  spirit  of  manners  prevalent 
aniongst  these  imperfectly  civilised  nations.  Honour 
was  a  sense  not  developed  in  many  of  its  moditications 
amongst  either  Greeks  oi'  liomans.  Cudgtdling  was 
at  one  time  used  as  the  remedy  in  cases  cjf  outrageous 
libel  and  pasijuinade.  IJut  it  is  a  point  very  little  to 
the  praise  of  either  people,  that  no  vindictive  notice 
was  taken  of  aiiy  pos-iljle  personalities,  simply 
because  the  mo>t  hideous  license  had  been  established 
for  centuries  in  tongue  license  and  unmanly  Billings- 
gate. This  had  been  promoted  by  the  exaujple  hourly 
ringing  in  their  ears  of  vernile  scurrility.  )',-/•/<({ — 
that  is,  the  slave  boi-n  in  the  family — had  each  from 
the  oilier  one  uni\ersal  and  proverbial  character  of 
foul-UKjuthed  eloijUence,  which  heard  from  infancy, 
cotild  not  1  ut  fur!d^ll  a  model  almo>t  itncons.-ii nisly 
to  tho>e  who  had  oc.a^inu  }niblicly  to  practi>e  \  itu- 
perative  rhetoric.  Wiiat  they  remembered  of  this 
vernile  licentiousness,  constituted  the  staple  of  their 
talk  in  such  situations.  And  the  horrible  illustra- 
tions left  even  by  the  most  accouipli.-hed  and  literary 
of  tlie  Iviman  m'ators.  of  their  shameless  and  womanly 
fluencv  in  this  dialect  of  unlicensed  abuse,  are 
evidences,  not  to  be  resi>ted,  of  such  oljtuseness,  such 
coarseness    of   feeling,    so    utter   a    defect   of   all   the 
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gentlemanly  sensibilities,  that  no  man,  alive  to  the 
I'cal  state  of  thiiiii^s  ainon;_''st  them,  would  e\'er  think 
of  pleading  their  example  in  any  other  view  than  as 
au  object  of  unmitigated  disgust.  At  all  events,  the 
long-established  custom  of  deluging  each  other  in  the 
I'orum,  or  even  in  the  Senate,  with  the  foulest 
abuse,  the  precedent  traditionally  delivered  through 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Ciesar  and  Cicero,  had  so 
ro])l)ed  it  of  its  sting,  that,  as  a  sui)jeet  for  patient 
endurance,  or  an  occasion  for  self  conipK^st  in  master- 
ing tlui  feelings,  it  had  no  merit  at  all.  Anger, 
pr(im[iting  an  appeal  to  the  cudgel,  there  ]uight  ])e, 
bu(  sense  of  wounded  honour,  reipiiring  a  I'eparation 
l)y  appeal  to  alius,  or  a  washing  away  by  Idood,  no 
such  feeling  couhl  ha\"e  l)een  subdued  or  overcome  by 
a  lloman,  for  none  such  existeil.  The  feedings  of 
^^ounded  litUKUir  on  such  occasions,  it  will  be  allowed, 
are  mere  reflections  (throngli  sympallntic  agencies) 
of  feelings  and  opinions  already  existir.g,  and  gener- 
ally disj'crsed  througli  so  iety.  Xow,  in  lioma.n 
soci<'ty,  the  case  was  a  mere  subject  for  laughter;  for 
there  were  no  feelings  or  oj  inions  [lointing  to  honour, 
personal  honour  as  a  prima'ple  of  action,  nor,  conse- 
(pieiitly,  to  wounded  honour  as  a  subject  of  complaint. 
The  Komaiis  were  not  ab<jve  duvlling,  but  simply  not 
up  to  that  level  of  ci\ilisation. 

Finally^  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Court 
of  Iluiwur,  nnudi  might  be  said  tliat  my  limits  will 
not  allow  ;  but  two  sugge>tions  1  will  make.  First, 
lu'curring  to  a  thing  \  liave  already  said,  I  must 
i'e|ieat  tliatno  justice  would  b(>  shown  unless  (in  a 
s[iirit  very  dilTereiit  from  that  which  usually  prevails 
in    society)    the    weight    of    }>ublic    indignation    and 
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the  (lis[)l(':ismi'  of  the  c  )U)'t  were  m.-ulf  If)  settle 
(•iiiis[iiru(}u>ly  upon  the  AcicuiissoK  ;  iiol  ujioii  t  lie  chal- 
IcimcT,  who  is  often  tlic  purly  >ufi'riiiii:  umh-r  in>nffrr- 
ahh'  jiroN'oi'ation  (pro\'OL'atioii  \s  hich  cNfn  the  stcrnnrss 
of  jicniil  law  and  the  hi>line>s  of  ('lirLvtian  faith 
allow  for),  hut  upon  tlu'  aut  hoi'  of  the  oi-iirinal  olVunco. 
,^'rcni(i////,  A  nuich  more  searchinir  in\'est  iifation  niu>t 
lie  made  into  the  conduct  of  (lie  skconjis  than  is 
nsual  in  tlie  unprofosional  and  careless  in(|ui>il  ions 
of  the  public  into  such  affairs.  (Jften  enough,  the 
seconds  hold  the  fate  of  their  principals  entirely  in 
their  liands  ;  and  instances  are  not  a  few,  within  e\'en 
niy  limited  knowledge,  of  cases  where  murder  has 
heen  really  committed,  not  by  the  party  who  tired 
the  fatal  bullet,  but  by  him  who  (ha^■ing  it  in  his 
power  to  interfere  \\ithout  loss  of  honour  to  any  part  v) 
has  cruelly  thought  lit — [and,  in  some  instances, 
apparently  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  decorating 
hinr^elf  with  the  name  of  an  energetic  man,  and  of 
2»roducing  a  public  '  t^ensation,'  as  it  is  called — a 
sanguinary  aifair] — to  goad  on  the  tremulous  sensi- 
bility of  a  ndnd  distracted  lietween  the  sense  of 
lionour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agonising  (daims  of 
a  family  on  the  other,  into  fatal  extremities  that 
might,  by  a  slight  C(.)ncession.  have  been  avoiiled.  I 
could  mention  several  instances;  but,  in  some  of 
these,  1  know  the  circunr-tances  only  l)y  repoi't.  In 
cm',  however.  I  had  my  iid'ormatiou  from  parties  who 
Were  per.-onaliy  c(jnnected  with  the  unhap})y  suliject 
of  the  al'i'air.  The  case  was  this  : — A  man  of  dis- 
tinguished njei'it,  whom  1  shall  not  describe  more 
])articularly,  ])ecause  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to 
recall  old   buried  feuds,  or  to  insinuate  any  j'Gi'sonal 
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l)Iaino  wliutsoevcn-  (uiv  business  Ix'iiiir  not  with  this 
or  tliiit  man,  but  wiih  ;i  system  and  its  princi[)lc>)  ; 
this  man,  by  a  step  well-meant  but  injudicious,  and 
lial>le  to  a  very  obvious  misinterpretation,  as  though 
taken  in  a  view  of  self-interest,  had  entauirled  himself 
in  a  <juarrel.  That  (piarrel  would  have  l)eeu  settled 
amicably,  or,  if  not  amicablv,  at  least  williout  blood- 
she  i,  iiad  it  not  been  for  an  uuhud-;y  accident 
(•oml)ined  with  a  \a'ry  unwise  ailvice.  <  )ne  morning, 
after  the  main  dispiite  had  l)een  pretty  W(dl  adjusted, 
ho  was  standing  at  the  lireside  after  breakfast,  talk- 
ing over  the  affair  so  far  as  it  had  already  travtdled, 
when  it  suildenly  and  mo.^t  unhap[>ily  canui  into  his 
lu'ad  to  put  this  general  (jUestion  — '  Pray,  does  it  sli-ike 
you  tliat  people  will  be  a[)l,  on  a  review  of  this  whole 
tlispute,  to  think  that  there  has  been  too  nuudi  talk- 
ing and  too  little  doing  ?'  His  evil  genius  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  man  to  whom  la;  put  tliis  (piestion,  was 
one  who,  liaving  no  military  character  to  rest  on, 
could  not  (or  thought  he  could  not)  I'ecommend  those 
})acilic  counsels  which  a  truly  bra\'e  man  is  ever 
ready  to  suggest — 1  put  the  most  fiiendly  construc- 
tion upon  his  conduct — and  his  answer  was  this — ■ 
'  Why,  if  you  insist  upon  my  giving  a  faithfid  reply, 
if  you  /'■///  recpiire  me  to  be  sincere  (though  I  I'eally 
wish  you  would  not),  in  that  case  my  duty  is  to  tell 
you,  that  the  world  /lus  bei^n  too  free  in  its  remarks 
— that  it  has,  with  its  usual  injustice,  been  sneering 
at  literary  men  and  jxijn!)'  pellets,  as  the  annnunitiou 
in  which  they  trail.';  in  shoi't,  my  dear  friend,  the 
world   has   presunu'd   to  say  that   not   you   oidy,   but 

that  both    parties,  have  shown  a   little    of' '  \  es  ; 

1  know   what  you  aie  going  to  say,'   interrupted  the 
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other,  'of  ihoirhite feather.  Fs  it  not  so?'--'  I']xact!y; 
you  liavo  liit  the  mark— tliaf  is  wlial  lliry  sa}'.  lluL 
how  iiiijiist  it  is;  for,  says  I,  Imt  ycstcnla}',  to  Mr. 
L.  M.,  Avlio  was  going  on  making  liimstjlf  merry  witli 
the  affair  in  a  way  that  was  perfectly  scandalous  — 

"►Sir,"  says  1,' but  this  sf/y.s-  /  nc^wr  reached   the 

ears  of  the  unhappy  man:  he  had  heard  enough;  and, 
as  a  secondary  disj)ute  was  still  going  on  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  iirst,  he  seized  the  very  fu'st  opening 
which  offered  itself  for  provoking  the  issue  of  a 
quarrel.  The  other  party  was  not  Ijackward  or  slack 
in  answering  the  a])peal ;  and  thus,  in  one  morning, 
the  prospect  was  overcast — peace  was  no  longer 
possible;  and  a  liostile  meeting  was  arranged.  Even 
at  this  meeting  much  still  remained  in  the  power  of 
tlu;  seconds  :  there  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  all 
fatal  conse(pie]ices  might  have  been  evaded,  wiih 
perfect  considin'ation  for  the  honour  of  both  pai'ties. 
The  principals  must  untpuvstionably  have  felt  tlmt  ; 
but  if  the  seconds  would  not  move  in  that  direction, 
of  course  tJielr  lips  were  sealed.  A  more  cruel  situa- 
tion could  not  be  iniagincid  :  two  pei'sons.  who  ne\"(>r, 
perhaps,  felt  more  than  that  fiction  of  enmity  which 
belonged  to  the  situation,  that  is  to  say,  a>siimed  the 
enmity  which  society  presumes  rationally  incident  to 
a  certain  position — assumeil  it  as  a  point  of  honour, 
but  did  not  heartily  fed  it  ;  and  even  for  the  slight 
shade  of  animosity  which,  for  half  an  hour,  they 
might  have  I'eally  felt,  Irid  thoroughly  (juelled  it 
before  the  meeting,  these  two  perxms — under  no 
impulses  Avhatever,  good  or  bad,  from  witlun,  but 
purely  in  a  hateful  necessity  of  servile  obedience  to  a 
command  from  without — prepared  to  perp.etrate  what 
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must,  in  that  fr.ime  of  dispassionate  temper  have 
appeared  to  each,  a  purjiose  of  uiurder,  as  regarded 
his  antagonist  -u  purpose  of  suicide,  as  regarded 
himself.  Siniidy  a  word,  barely  a  syllable,  was  needed 
from  the  '  Friends '  (such  Friends  I)  of  the  parties, 
to  have  delivered  them,  with  honour,  from  this  dread- 
ful necessity:  that  word  was  not  spoken;  and  because 
a  breath,  a  motion  of  the  lips,  was  wanting — because, 
in  fact,  the  seconds  were  thoughtless  and  without 
feeling,  one  of  the  parties  has  long  slept  in  a  prema- 
ture grave — his  early  blossoms  scattered  to  the  wind 
■ — his  golden  [jromise  of  fruit  blasted  ;  and  tiie  other 
has  since  lived  that  kind  of  life,  that,  in  my  mind,  Ite 
was  hajipier  who  died.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
happened  in  the  duel  between  J^ord  Camelford  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Best;  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
that  between  Colonel  Montgomery  and  Captain  Mac- 
iiamara.  in  the  former  case,  the  cpuirrel  was,  at 
least,  for  a  noble  subject ;  it  concerned  a  woman. 
Villi  in  the  latter,  a  dog,  and  a  thoughtless  lash 
applied  to  his  ti'oublesome  gambols,  was  the  sole 
subject  of  dispute.  The  colonel,  as  is  well  known,  a 
very  elegant  and  generous  young  man,  fell ;  and 
Captain  Macnamara  had  thenceforwards  a  worm  at 
his  heart  whose  gnawings  never  died.  He  was  a 
I)ost-captain  ;  and  my  brother  afterwards  sailed  with 
him  in  (piality  of  mid.-hipman.  From  him  I  have 
often  heanl  atfecting  instances  of  the  degree  in  which 
llio  pangs  of  remorse  had  availed,  to  make  one  of  the 
])ravest  men  in  the  scrvit'c  a  mei'e  panic-haunted,  and, 
in  a  moral  sense,  almost  a  paralytic  wreck.  He  that, 
whilst  his  hand  was  unstained  with  blo(  d,  would 
have  faced  an  army  of  hends  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
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now  fuiicicl  (iMiiircr  in  every  CDimiioii  rdckinir  ft'  a 
boat  :  lie  iiiaile  liiiuself  al  times,  llie  sulijccL  df 
laiiglitei'  at  the  messes  of  tiu'  juuioi'  and  niore 
tliouirlitless  oJlic-t'i's  :  and  his  liand,  \\liene\ei'  lie  hail 
occasion  to  liandk'  a  spy-^irlass,  shook,  ({(>  use  the 
connnon  ima,i,'e,)  or,  I'ather,  shiveretl,  like  an  aspen 
tree.  Xow,  if  a  reiiular  tribunal,  authenticated,  by 
I'arlianient,  as  tlie  fountain  of  law,  and,  by  th(3 
So\'ereii:-n,  as  the  fountain  of  hoiioui',  were,  under  tho 
\{;vy  narr-owesl  consviluticjii,  to  ap[ily  it.self  merely  to  a 
re\'iow  of  the  whole  conduct  piu'sued  by  the  seconds, 
even  under  this  restriction  sucli  a  tribunal  would 
operate  Avith  ^irreat  advantage.  It  is  needless  to 
direct  any  severity  to  the  conduct  of  the  principals, 
unless  when  tliat  conduct  has  b)een  ouli-airt'ous  or 
Avanton  in  pro\ocation  :  supposing  anything  tolerably 
reasonable  and  natural  in  tlie  growtli  of  the  ipiarrel, 
after  the  quarrel  is  once  '  constituted,'  (to  borrow  a 
term  of  Scotch  law,)  the  principals,  as  they  are  called 
with  relation  to  the  sul)ject  of  dispute,  are  neither 
principals  nor  even  secondaries  for  tlie  sub>t'(pient 
maiiagiauent  of  the  dispute:  they  are  deli\'ered  up, 
bound  Jiand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  i)f  their  tech- 
nical 'friends'  ;  passive  to  the  law  of  social  u>age  as 
regards  the  general  necessity  of  pursuing  the  dis[)ute  ; 
})assive  to  the  directions  of  their  .seconds  as  regards 
the  particular  mode  of  pursuing  it.  It  is,  tlu'refore, 
the  seconds  who  ai'c  the  prop.er  o])jects  of  notice  for 
coiu'ts  of  honour;  and  the  error  has  been,  in  framing 
the  project  of  such  a  court,  to  imagine  the  iiupairy 
too  nnich  directed  upon  the  Ijehaviour  of  those  who 
cease  to  be  free  agents  from  the  very  moment  tliat 
they  ])ecome  lialjle   to  any   legal   investigatit)n   wliat- 
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ever  :  simply  as  quarrollers,  the  j'avties  are  no  o})jefts 
of  (piestion  ;  they  ai'o  not  witliin  the  field  of  any 
police  review  ;  and  tlu^  veiy^  iii'st  act  which  hring.s 
them  within  that  field,  translates  the  responsibility 
(becanso  the  fr(>e  airency)  from  theinsflvcs  to  their 
seconds.  'J'he  whoK^  '/ntstt'i)  rc'ciffc,  thei-efore,  reduces 
itself  to  these  loirical  nioinents,  (to  speak  the  laiigua_i:(; 
of  mathematics:)  tin;  two  parties  mainly  conci'rneil 
in  the  case  of  diiellinuf,  are  Society  and  the  St.'conds. 
The  llrst.  by  anthorisinijf  such  a  mode  of  redri  ss  ;  the 
latter,  by  conducting  it.  ^<'ow,  I  presum(\  it  will  bo 
thouglit  hopeless  to  arraign  Society  at  the  bar  of  any 
earthly  coui't,  or  a[)ply  any  cen>ure  or  any  investiga- 
tion to  its  mode  of   thinking.*      To  Uic  j/rnicij>ah,  for 

*  Jf  it  lie  askcil  l)y  \vli:it  title  I  reju'eseiit  Society  (IS  autlioris- 
iiig  (ii:iy,  as  necessitating)  duels,  I  answer,  tli;it  I  do  not  ;dhi([(! 
to  any  llnaiing  o|iinions  of  inllucntial  circles  in  society;  for 
these  are  in  continual  conllict,  and  it  may  be  dillicult  e\'en  t(j 
1,'uess  in  which  direction  tlie  pre[)onderant-i^  would  lie.  I  huild 
upon  tW(_)  undenialile  results,  to  he  anticipated  in  any  regular 
ease  of  duel,  and  suppoi'ted  hyone  nniforin  eoui'se  of  precc(icnt  : 
—  F'r-if,  That,  in  a  civil  adjudientiou  of  any  such  case,  assuming 
oidy  that  it  h:is  been  fiiirly  conducted,  and  agreeahly  to  the  old 
received  usages  of  baiglaiid,  \m  other  verdict  is  ever  given  hy  a 
jury  than  one  of  ac(|nittal.  SiCniiUif,  That,  before  military 
tribunals,  the  result  is  still  stronger;  for  thepiu'fy  liaMe  to  a 
challenge  is  not  nicridy  acipiiltcd,  as  a  inatler  of  coui'se,  if  lie 
accepts  it  with  any  issue  whatsoever,  hut  is  iMisiti\ady  dis- 
hoii..;ired  and  degi'iice.'i  ,  ii.iy,  e\e!i  iii^ini>-ed  I  Ic'  ser\iee,  viltually 
UMdei'ceheir.ifa  request  thai  he  will  sell  out  )  il  he  does  not.  'i'he>(3 

plvcedentS    follll    the    cUirelll     l:l\\     I'ol'     Mm^lisil    Society,    aS   existing 

a:n  iig>l  geiil  leiiieii.  l);i.;s,  pii-hcd  "  I'liii!  I-''  III''-,  aiel  on  the 
sa\Mge  principles  adoptcij  hy  ;i  few  gandiling  riillians  on  the 
( 'on;  ill  cut,  oif  which  a  good  description  is  gi\-en  in  the  no\-el  of 
Til-  ,„n.i  ,i,if.n-l,<,i'i-'  Mia  :,t  III.'  ll'ni-lil,)u\  hyold  huecaneeiing 
soldiers  of  Xapiijcoii,  ;it  war  villi  all  the  World,  and  in  the  di  s- 
piUMtioii  of  ci  ,\v  irdic-,  dciii  Hiding  to  light  in  a  saw-[iii  or  across 
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the  reasons  given,  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  them  ; 
and  the  inference  is,  th.it  the  seconds  are  the  parties 
to  whom  their  main  n^owcy  sliould  V)e  directed — as 
the  pai'ties  in  wliose  hands  lies  the  practical  conti'ol  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  oppor- 
tunities, (so  easily  improved  hy  a  wise  humanity)  — 
for  sparing  bloodshed,  for  promoting  reconciliation, 
for  making  those  overtures  of  accommodation  and 
generous  apology  which  the  brave  are  so  ready  to 
agree  to,  in  atonement  for  hasty  words,  or  rash 
movements  of  passion,  but  which  it  is  impossiV)ie  for 
tJiem  to  oi'iginate.  In  short,  for  impressing  tlie 
vitmost  possildc  spirit  of  humanising-  charity  and  for- 
bearance upon  a  practice  which,  after  all,  must  for 
ev(  r  remain  somewhat  of  an  opprobrium  to  a  Christian 
people;  but  whicli,  tried  by  the  law  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, is  the  finest  bequest  of  chivalry ;  the  most 
economic  safety-valve  for  man's  malice  that  man's 
wit  could  devise  ;  the  most  absolute  safe-guard  of  the 
weak  against  the  brutal  ;  and.  hnally,  (once  more  to 
borrow  the  weirds  of  Burke,)  in  a  sense  the  fullest 
and  most  practical,  *  the  cheap  defence  of  nations;' 
not  indeed  against  the  hostility  which  besieges  from 
tritJiotit,  but  against  the  far  more  operative  nui-ance 
of  lad  passions  tliat  vex  and  mdlest  the  social  inter- 
course of  men  by  ineradicable  impulses  fronr  within. 

A  tiilJ  •, — \\\\>  sort  of  .lu.-ls  is  a.-,  liitlf  ivc'i,u-iii.s..Ml  hy  tin-  iiiiiub 
<^'i'i)i;i_-  of  I'liiu'ii-li  law,  as,  in  tin' otlici' cxtivuu',  tli'' lUuck  ilurls  of 
G-rinaii  burs'dii.-ii  are  ri'CriL:uiM;d  I'V  tlie  gallantry  of  biiu'lish 
,so(.'i(;ty.  Duels  of  tlie  latter  sort  would  be  il(  eiiicd  IxMu-ath  tlic 
dignity  of  ju'lieial  inquiry:  ihrls  of  the  other  sort,  lM-y,->iiil  its 
iieliilL;eiii;e.  Hut  all  otie.-r  dir-ls,  faii'Iy  in  mailed  in  the  (■ireum- 
s'.anees,  are  undi-iiiaMy  piivilri^inl  aiiMn^st  iiou-inilitury  ['erauns, 
and  coiiiinaii'led  ti  tho>c  \\1m  are  iidlitai'v. 
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I  may  illustrate  tlie  value  of  one  amongst  the 
suggestions  1  have  made,  by  looking  back  and  apply- 
ing it  to  part  of  my  last  anecdote  :  the  case  of  that 
pi'omisiug  person  wlio  was  cut  oil'  so  prematurely  for 
himself,  and  so  luinously  for  the  happiness  of  tiie 
surviving  antagonist.  I  may  mention,  (as  a  fact 
known  to  me  on  the  very  best  authority,)  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  consulted  by  a  person  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  original 
dispute,  with  a  view  to  his  opinion  upon  the  total 
merits  of  the  affair,  on  its  validity,  as  a  'fighting' 
rpiarrel,  and  on  the  beliavio\ir  of  the  parties  to  it. 
U[>on  the  last  (piestion,  the  Oj  inion  of  his  Grace  wus 
satisfactory.  His  bias,  undoulitedly,  if  h(^  has  any, 
is  likely  to  lie  towards  the  wisdom  of  the  peace- 
maker; and  possi])ly,  like  many  an  old  soldier,  he 
may  be  apt  to  regard  the  right  of  pursuing  quarrels 
bv  aims  as  a  })rivilege  not  hastily  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  military  body.  IJut,  on  the  other  (piestion, 
as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  quarrel,  the  duke  denied  that 
it  required  a  duel  ;  or  that  a  duid  was  its  natural 
solution.  And  had  the  duke  been  the  mediator,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unf(U"tunate  gentleman 
would  now  have  l)eon  living.  Cei'tainly,  the  second 
(piarrel  involved  far  less  of  irritating  materials  than 
the  first.  It  grew  out  of  a  hasty  word,  and  nothing 
more  ;  such  as  drops  h(nn  parliamentarv  debaters 
evfiv  night  of  any  interesting  discus-ion  —  drops 
hastily,  is  as  lia.-tily  le^'alled,  or  excused,  perhajis,  as 
a  venial  sally  of  passion,  either  by  the  good  sense  or 
the  niagnaniniity  of  tlie  pai'ty  interested  in  the 
wrong.  Indei-d,  by  the  luianiuious  consent  of  all 
who   took   notice  of   the  all'air,  the  seconds,  or   one   of 
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tliom  at  least,  in  lliis  cas(%  must  ho  roiravdoil  as 
deeply  I'esponsiblt^  for  the  trairieal  iss\ie  ;  nor  <liil  f 
liear  of  one  person  wlio  held  thcni  blameless,  except 
that  one  who.  of  all  othei's,  nii^dit  the  most  exensMhly 
have  held  them  wrong  in  any  residt.  lint  now.  fi-om 
such  a  case  liron;iht  under  the  review  of  a,  c(»urt,  such 
as  1  have  snpjio^ed,  and  improved  in  the  way  I  hav(! 
suifH-f  steil.  a  lesson  so  memoraole  miirht  ha\'e  been 
i,n\'en  lotlie  seconds,  bv  a  t\\'o-\'ears'  imjirisonment  — 
punishment  light  enough  for  the  wreck  of  happiness 
Avliich  they  caused — that  soon,  fi'om  this  single  case, 
i-aiscd  into  a  memorable  precc'dent,  there  would  have 
I'adiated  an  effect  upon  futui'e  duels  for  half  a  century 
to  come.  And  no  man  can  ea.-ily  pei'>uade  me  that 
he  is  in  earnest  about  the  extinction  of  duelling,  who 
docs  not  lend  his  countenance  to  a  suggestion  which 
would,  at  least,  mitigate  the  worst  evils  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  wouhl,  by  placing  the  main  agents  in 
!•(  sponsibility  to  the  court,  bring  tlie  duel  itself 
immediately  under  the  dii'ect  control  of  that  court  ; 
Avould  make  a  legal  tiil)unal  not  I'cviewers  subse- 
quently, but,  iit  a  manner,  spectators  of  the  scene; 
and  would  carry  judicial  moderation  and  skill  into 
the  very  centre  of  angry  passions  ;  not,  as  now  they 
act,  inelliciently  to  review,  and,  by  implication,  some- 
times to  a[)prove  their  most  angiy  ebullitions,  but 
}iractically  to  control  and  reprt.'ss  thenj, 
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A  TAL]<:    FROM   THE   (JKILMAX   OF   TIECK.* 

E.MiLiL's  was  sitting  iu  dcrj)  tliouiifht  at  liis  table, 
await iiii^  liis  friend  liodei'ick.  I'lie  li.i.dit  was  burning 
lii'foi'e  him  ;  tlie  wintt'r  evening  was  cold  ;  and  to- 
day lie  wished  for  tlie  presence  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
though  at  other  times  wont  I'ather  to  a^•oid  his 
society  :  for  on  this  evening  he  was  about  to  disclose 
a  secret  to  him,  and  beg  f(n'  In's  advice.  The  timid, 
shy  _l-]milius  fouml  in  ewry  business  and  accident  of 
life  so  many  dilliculties,  such  insurmountable  hin- 
drances, that  it  miglit  seem  to  have  been  an  iroidcal 
v.him  of  his  destiny  wliich  brought  him  and  Koderick 
together,  .Roderick  being  in  everything  the  revei'se  of 
Ins  friend.  Jnconstant,  iliglilv.  always  determined 
by  tlie  lirst  impression,  and  kindling  in  an  instant, 
he  engaged  in  everytlnng,  had  a  plan  for  every  occa- 
sion ;  no  undertaking  was  too  arduous  for  him,  no 
obstacle  could  deter  him.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  the 
pursuit  ht."  shud<.ene(l  ami  weai'ied  just  as  suddenly 
as  at  iirst  lie  liad  caught  lire  and  sprung  forward. 
^Vhatever  then  opposed  him,  was  for  him  not  a  spur 
to   urge   him   onward,    but   only   led    him   to  abandon 

*   ."^I'e  the  rtjiuaik.s  in  I'rcnitury  Xute,  vul.  i. 
VOL.    II.  II 
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what  ho  had  so  liotly  rushed  into  ;  so  tliat  Rodorick 
Avas  ovtM-y  day  (lioairlitlessly  l)('Lriniiiii<r  soiiictliiiij^'  new, 
and  with  no  hcllrr  cause  ridiinjuisliiiii,' and  idly  for- 
getting what  lie  liad  l)eguu  the  day  l)efore.  Hence, 
never  a  day  })assed  but  the  friends  got  into  a  quarrel, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  death  of  their  friend- 
sliip  ;  and  yet  wliat  to  all  appearance  thus  severed 
them,  was  perhaj)s  the  very  thing  tliat  most  closely 
bound  them  together  ;  each  loved  the  other  lieartily  ; 
but  each  found  ])assing  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
discharge  the  most  justly  deserved  reproaches  upon 
his  fricTid. 

Emilius,  a  rich  young  man,  of  a  susceptible  and 
melancholy  temperament,  on  the  deatli  of  his  parents 
had  become  master  of  his  fortune.  He  had  set  out 
on  a  journey  in  order  thereby  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, but  had  now  already  spent  several  months  in  a 
hirge  town,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
the  carnival,  about  which  he  never  gave  himself  the 
least  trouble,  and  of  making  certain  arrangements  of 
importance  about  his  fortune  witli  some  relations,  to 
whom  as  yet  he  had  scarcely  paid  a  visit.  On  the 
road  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  restless,  ever-shifting 
and  veering  lioderick,  who  was  living  at  \ariance 
with  his  guardians,  and  who,  to  free  himself  wholly 
from  them  and  their  burdensome  admonitions,  eageidy 
grasped  at  the  opportunity  held  out  to  him  by  his 
new  friend  of  becoming  his  companion  on  his  travels. 
During  their  journey  they  had  often  been  on  the 
point  of  separating;  but  ea.di  after  eveiy  dispute  had 
cmly  felt  the  more  clearly  that  he  could  not  li\'e  with- 
out the  other.  Scai'ce  had  they  left  their  carriage  in 
any    town,   when    lioderick    had  already  seen  every- 
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thing  remaikable  in  it,  to  forget  it  all  again  on  the 
inonow  ;  while  Eniilius  took  a  week  to  actjuire  a 
thoi'ough  knowledge  of  the  j)la('e  from  his  l)ooks,  lest 
he  should  omit  seeing  anything  that  was  to  be  seen  ; 
and  after  all,  from  indolence  and  indilference  thought 
thei-e  was  hai'illy  anything  worth  liis  while  to  go  and 
look  at.  lloderick  had  immedi^itely  made  a  tliousand 
ac(juaintances,  and  visited  every  ])ul)lic  place  of  enter- 
tainment ;  often  too  he  bi'ought  his  new-made  friends 
to  the  lonely  chamljer  of  Kmilius,  and  would  then 
leave  him  alone  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
tire  him.  At  other  times  he  would  confoinid  the 
modest  jMuilius  by  extravagantly  praising  his  merits 
and  his  ae(|uirements  l^efoie  intelUgent  and  learned 
men,  and  by  giving  them  to  understand  how  much 
they  miglit  learn  from  his  friend  about  languages,  or 
anticjuit ies,  or  the  fine  arts,  although  he  himself  could 
never  ilnd  tinje  for  listening  to  him  on  such  subjects, 
when  the  conversation  ha])}iened  to  turn  on  them, 
liut  if  J'hnilius  ever  chanced  to  l)e  in  a  more  active 
mood,  he  might  almost  make  sure  of  his  fiuant  friend 
having  caught  cold  the  night  before  at  a  ball  or  a 
sledge-})arty,  and  being  forced  to  kee^)  lus  bed ;  so 
that,  with  the  liveliest,  njost  restless,  and  most  com- 
nuniicative  of  men  for  his  companion,  Emilius  lived 
in  the  greatest  solitvule. 

To-day  he  conildently  ex[)ected  him  ;  for  Iu)derick 
had  bei'ii  foi'ced  to  give  him  a  solenjn  promise  of 
spending  the  evening  ^\■i(h  him,  in  order  to  learn 
what  it  was  that  for  weeks  had  ])een  dejii'essing  and 
agitating  his  thoughtful  fi-iend.  Mt'anwhile  b^milius 
wrote  duwn  the  followiiiif  lines  ; 
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'Tis  sweet  wIk-u  sjiriiii,'  it.s  cliuir  iis.si-iiililrs, 

Aiiil  cvrry  iii,i;litiii,Lrii'.i-  is  .stci-{iiii,:f 

'J'hi-  triM.'s  ill  liis  iiii'loiiious  Nvi'f]iiiiLr, 
'J'ill  leaf  and  lilodin  witli  rapture  treinliles. 

P'air  is  tlie  net  wliieli  iiiiMinli;,'Iit  wea\'es  ; 

Fair  are  the  IneeZ's'  e;aiiiliolinf;s, 

As  with  liine-cid(iur.<  on  their  \viiij,'s 
They  chase  eacli  oilier  throuirh  the  leaves. 

Bright  is  the  glory  of  the  rose, 

AVheu  Love's  rieli  iiiiigic  deeks  the  eartli, 
FriJiii  countless  ro.-es  l.ove  looks  forth, 

Those  stars  wherewith  Love's  heaven  glows. 

But  sweeter,  faiier,  hrighter  llir 

To  nie  that  little  lauip's  }iale  gleairdng, 

"Wlien  through  the  nairow  cnsc-nient  streaming, 

It  hiJs  me  hail  my  evening  star  ; 

As  from  their  hraiiis  her  locks  she  flings, 

Then  twines  them  in  a  tlowery  band, 

AVhile  at  each  motion  of  her  hand 
The  white  robe  to  her  fair  form  clings  ; 

Or  when  she  breaks  her  lute's  deep  slumbers. 
And  as  at  morning's  touch  up-darting, 
The  notes,  beneath  her  fingers  starting, 

Dance  o'er  the  strings  in  playful  numliers. 

To  stop  their  flight  her  voice  slie  pours 

Full  after  them  ;  they  laugh  and  tly. 

Ami  to  my  heart  for  ri-fuge  hie  : 
Her  Voice  jiursUes  them  through  its  doors. 

Leave  me,  ye  fierce  ones  !  hence  remove  ! 

Tliey  bar  themselves  within,  and  say, 

'  Till  this  be  lirrtkeii,  here  we  stay, 
That  thou  mayst  know  what  'tis  to  love.' 

Emilias  arose  fretfully.  It  grew  darker,  and 
Knderick  came  not,  and  he  was  wi.'-Ling  to  tell  him  of 
his  love  for  an  unknown  fair  one,  who  dwelt  in  the 
ojipo.site    house,  and  who  kept    him  all    day  long  at 
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homo,  and  wuking  through  many  a  night.  At  length 
footsteps  sounded  up  tlie  stairs  ;  the  door  opened 
without  anyhody  knocking  at  it,  and  in  walked  two 
gay  masks  with  ugly  visages,  one  a  Turk,  dressed  in 
red  and  l)hie  silk,  tlie  other  a  Spaniard  in  pak>  yellow 
and  j»ink  witli  many  waving  featliers  on  his  liat. 
As  p]iiiilius  was  becoming  impatient,  lioderick  took 
oil"  his  mask,  showed  his  well-known  laughing  counten- 
ance, and  said:  'Ifeydav,  my  good  friend,  what  a 
drownivl  pu[){)v  of  a  face  1  Is  this  the  way  to  look  in 
carnival  timt' ?  T  and  o\n'  (l>ar  yoinig  olTicer  nve  come 
to  fetch  you  awav.  Thcr(>  is  a  grand  ball  to-niglit  at 
the  mas(jut>rade  rooms  ;  and  as  J  know  you  have  for- 
sworn ever  going  out  in  any  otlier  suit  than  that 
wdiich  you  always  wear,  of  tlie  devil's  own  colour, 
come  with  us  as  black  as  you  are,  for  it  is  already 
somewhat  late.' 

Kmilius  felt  angry,  and  said  :  'You  have,  it  seems, 
accf)rding  to  custom,  altogether  forgotten  our  agree- 
ment. 1  am  extremely  sorry,'  lie  continued,  turning 
to  the  stranger,  'that  I  cannot  possi])ly  accomjtany 
you  ;  mv  friend  has  been  over-hasty  in  promising  for 
me  ;  indeed  E  canimt  go  out  at  all,  liaving  -something 
of  importance  to  talk  to  him  about.' 

The  stranger,  who  was  well-bred,  and  saw  what 
Eiiiilius  nieant,  withdi'cw  ;  but  Pvodericlc,  with  the 
\itmost  inditference,  put  on  his  mask  again,  ]»laced  him- 
self before  the  glass,  and  said  :  '  Verily  T  am  <a 
hid(>ous  figure,  am  T  not  ?  To  say  tlie  truth,  it  is  a 
tasteless,  worthh^ss.  disgu-~ting  devic(\' 

'TliMt  thei'o  can  bi>  no  (|ue-ii^n  about.'  answered 
Kmilins,  in  high  iiidiirnut  ion.  '  .M. a  king  a  caricature 
of  yourself,  anil  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  are  among 
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tlio  ploasui-os  you  ai'i'  always  di'ixin:,'  aflcr  at  full 
gal  Id]).' 

'  llccanso  you  ilo  not  like  (lanciui.'  youi'.-clf.'  said 
tlir  otlici-,  'and  lonk  upon  dancing  as  a  ini^chicvous 
invention,  not  a  soul  in  tlio  world  nnist  wear  a  nicny 
face.  ]Iow  tiresonu'  it  is,  when  a  person  is  made  up 
of  nothing  but  whims! 

'Doubtless!'  I'ejdird  his  angrv  fiaend.  'and  vou 
give  me  ample  opportuinty  for  tinding  lliat  it  is  so. 
I  thought  after  our  agreement  you  would  have  given 
uie  this  evening  ;   but ' 

'  i5ut  it  is  the  carnival,  you  know,'  pursued  the 
other,  'and  all  my  ac(piaintances  and  certain  fair 
ladies  are  expecting  me  at  the  grand  ball  to-in'glit. 
Assure  yourself,  my  good  friend,  it  is  mere  disease  in 
you  that  makes  you  so  unreasonable  against  all  such 
matters,' 

'  AVhich  of  us  has  the  fairest  cdaim  to  di>ease,'  said 
Emilius,  '  I  will  not  examine.  At  least  your  incon- 
ceivable frivolousness,  your  hunger  and  thirst  after 
stop-gaps  for  every  hour  you  ai'e  awake,  your  wild- 
goose  chase  after  pleasures  that  leave  the  heart  empty, 
seem  not  to  mo  altogether  the  healthiest  state  of 
the  soul.  In  certain  tilings,  at  all  events,  you  might 
make  a  little  allowance  for  my  weakness,  if  it  must 
once  for  all  pass  for  such  :  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  so  jars  throtigh  and  through  me  as 
a  ball  with  its  frightful  music.  Somel)ody  once  said, 
that  to  a  deaf  person  who  cannot  hear  the  music,  a 
set  of  dancers  mtist  look  like  so  many  patients  for 
a  mad-house  ;  but.  in  mv  opinion,  this  ilrcadfid  mu^ic 
it-elf,  this  twirling  and  whirling'  and  pii'ouettiiig 
of  half  a  dozen  notes,  each  treadinir  on  it.>  own  heels, 
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in  those  accursed  tunes  wliicli  ram  themselves  into 
our  memories,  yea,  I  miirlit  sav,  mix  themselves  up 
Avitli  our  vei'y  blood,  so  tliat  one  cannot  yet  rid  of 
tlu'ir  taint  for  many  a  miserahle  day  aftei- — this  to 
me  is  the  very  ti-ance  of  madness;  and  if  I  could 
ever  hriiiir  myself  to  thiidv  dancini,'  endurable,  it  must 
be  dancing  to  tlie  tune  of  silence.' 

'  Well  done,  signor  Paradox-monger  !  '  exclaimed 
the  mask.  "Wliy,  you  are  so  far  gone,  tliat  yort 
think  t lie  most  natin-al,  most  innocent,  and  merriest 
thing  in  tlie  world  umiatni'al,  ay,  and  sliocking.' 

'  I  cannot  change  my  feelings,'  said  his  grave  friend, 
'  From  my  very  childhood  these  tinies  liave  m,-i'do 
me  wretched,  and  have  often  wcll-iu'gli  driven  mo 
out  of  my  senses.  Tliey  are  to  me  tlie  ghosts  and 
spectres  and  furies  in  the  world  of  sound,  and  como 
thus  and  1)UZ7,  round  my  head,  and  grin  at  me  with 
liorrid  laughter.' 

'All  nervous  irritability ! '  returned  the  other;  'just 
like  your  extravagant  abhoi'rence  of  spiders  and  many 
other  harndess  insects.' 

'Harmless  jon  call  them,'  cried  Emilius,  now  (piito 
untuned,  '  because  you  have  no  I'epugnauce  toward 
them.  To  one,  however,  who  feels  the  same  disgust 
and  loathing,  the  sauu-  nameless  liorroi',  that  1  feel, 
rise  up  in  his  soul  and  shoot  tlu'ough  his  wliolo 
being  at  the  sight  of  them,  those  miscrcate  doformities, 
such  as  toads,  spiders,  or  that  most  loathsome  of 
nature's  excrements,  the  bat,  are  not  indifferent  or 
insignificant  :  their  veiy  existence  is  directly  at 
ennnty  and  wages  war  witli  his.  hi  truth,  one  might 
snnle  at  the  unhelievei's  whost^  imaL;ination  is  too 
liarren     foi     ghouls    and    fearful    speclrt_'s,    and    tho.-e. 
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bii'ths  of  niglit  wliicli  wu  set;  in  sickness,  to  take  root 
tliei'eiii,  or  wlio  stare  and  marvel  at  Dante's  descrip- 
tions, wlien  the  coiinnonest  e\'ery-day  life  lirini^'.s 
belV>re  our  eyes  sucli  t'ri^ijlit  i'ul  distoried  maslrr-pieces 
anions:  tl'.e  wcrks  of  lioii'or.  ^'e(,  cim  we  i-eally  and 
faitlifuUy  love  tlie  beauliful,  williout  heini:  stricki'U 
■with  pain  at  the  slight  of  such  ninnslriisii  ics  ? ' 

'"Wheiefore  stricken  with  jKiin?'  asked  rmderick. 
*  Why  sluiidd  the  ureat  realm  of  the  wa(ers  and  tlie 
seas  present  us  with  no:hin<^''  hut  those  tenors  which 
you  have  accustomed  yourself  to  tind  there]  Why  not 
rather  look  on  such  creatures  as  stran^ijfe,  entei'tainini;, 
and  hidicroiis  munnners.  and  on  the  whole  re^non  in 
tlie  light  of  a  great  masked  l:)all-ro()m  ]  .But  your 
whims  go  still  further;  for  as  you  love  rosi/s  with  a 
kind  of  idolatry,  there  are  many  llowers  for  \\hich 
you  have  a  no  less  vehement  hatred  :  yet  what  harm 
has  the  dear  good  tulip  ever  done  you,  or  all  the  other 
dutiful  children  of  summer  that  you  persecute?  So 
again  you  have  an  aversion  to  many  colours,  to  many 
sceiits,  and  to  many  thoughts;  and  you  take  no  pains 
to  harden  yourself  against  these  Aveaknesses,  hut 
yield  to  them  and  sink  down  into  them  as  iido  a 
luxuiious  feather-hed;  and  I  often  fear  T  shall  lose 
you  altogether  some  day,  and  find  nothing  hut  a 
patchwork  of  whims  and  prejudices  sitting  at  that 
table  instead  of  my  Emilius.' 

Emilius  was  wrath  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  answered  not  a  word,  lie  had  long  given  up  all 
design  of  making  his  intended  confession  ;  nor  did 
the  thoughtless  Ihxh  rick  show  the  least  Avish  to  hear 
the  secret  which  his  melancholy  friend  had  announced 
to  him  with  such  an  air  of  solemnity.      He  sat  care- 
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lesi^ly  in  tlie  arm-chair,  playing  with  liis  mask,  wlien 
he  suddenly  cried  :  '  Be  so  kind,  Emilius,  as  to  lend 
me  your  l.;rge  cloak.' 

'  Wiiat  for  r  asked  the  other. 

'  1  hear  music  in  the  church  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,'  answered  Tioderick,  'and  th's  hour  has 
hitherto  escaped  me  every  evening  since  we  have  been 
here.  Today  it  comes  just  as  if  called  for.  I  can 
hide  my  dress  luidc]'  your  cloak,  which  will  also  cover 
my  mask  and  turhan,  and  wlien  it  is  over  I  can  go 
sti'aight  to  the  ])all.' 

Kmilius  mutteicd  between  his  teeth  as  he  looked  in 
the  wardrobe  for  his  cloak,  then  constraining  himself 
to  an  iroidcal  smile,  ga\(;  it  to  liod^rick,  wlio  was 
already  on  his  legs.  '  U'here  is  my  Turkish  dagger 
wluch  I  bnught  ye^ter(lay,'  said  the  mask,  as  he 
wrap[Kj>l  liinisclf  up;  'put  it  liy  for  me;  it  is  a  bad 
habit  carrying  about  toys  of  cold  steel:  one  can  never 
tell  what  ill  use  may  be  made  of  them,  should  a  quarrel 
arise,  or  any  other  knot  which  it  is  easier  to  cut  than 
to  untie.  Wo  meet  again  to-mori'(.)w  ;  farewell  ;  a 
})!easant  evening  to  you.'  lie  waited  for  no  reply, 
but  hastened  down-stairs. 

A\'lien  Kmilius  was  alone,  he  tried  to  forget  his 
anger,  and  to  iix  his  attention  on  tlu;  latighable  side 
of  his  friend's  behaviottr.  After  a  while  his  eyes 
rested  upon  the  shining,  finely-wrotight  dagger,  and 
he  said  :  '  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
coidd  thrust  this  sharp  iron  into  tlie  breast  of  an 
enemy  !  l)tit  oli,  \\hat  must  l)e  those  of  one  wlu;  cotdJ 
liurt-  a  bi-l()\eil  object  with  it!  He  locked  it  up,  then 
gcnlly  fohU'd  back  the  shutters  of  his  window,  and 
looked    across  the  narrow  street.      IJut   no   li'dit  was 
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thevo ;  all  was  dark  in  tlio  opposite  lionso ;  tlic  dear 
form  tliat  dwelt  in  it,  and  that  used  about  this 
time  to  show  herself  at  her  honselioM  occupations, 
seemed  to  be  al)sont.  'Perhaps  she  is  at  the  ball,' 
thought  Emilius,  little  as  it  svut(;d  her  retired  way 
of  life. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  light  entered  ;  the  little  girl 
whom  liis  beloved  unknown  had  about  her,  and 
with  whom,  during  the  day  and  evening,  she  busied 
herself  in  various  ways,  carried  a  candle  tlu'ough 
the  room,  and  closed  the  window-shutters.  An  open- 
ing lemained  light,  large  enough  for  overdooking 
a  part  of  the  little  chamber  from  the  spot  where 
Emilius  stood ;  and  there  the  happy  youth  would 
often  bide  till  after  midnight,  fixed  as  though  he 
had  been  charmed  there.  He  was  full  of  gladness 
when  he  saw  her  teaching  the  child  to  read,  or 
instructing  her  in  sewing  and  knitting.  Upon  in- 
quiry he  had  learnt  that  the  little  girl  was  a  poor 
orphan  whom  his  fair  maiden  had  charitably  taken 
into  the  house  to  educate  her.  Emilius's  friends 
could  not  conceive  why  he  lived  in  this  narrow  street, 
in  this  comfortless  lodging,  why  he  was  so  little  to  be 
seen  in  society,  or  how  he  employed  himself.  AVith- 
out  employment,  in  solitude  he  was  happy  :  only  ho 
felt  angry  with  himself  and  his  own  timidity  and 
shyness,  which  kept  him  from  venturing  to  seek 
a  nearer  ac(|uaintance  with  this  fair  being,  not- 
withstanding the  friendliness  with  which  on  many 
occasions  she  had  greeted  and  thanked  him.  lie 
knew  not  that  she  would  often  bend  over  him  eyes 
no  less  love-sick  than  his  own  ;  nor  boded  what  wishes 
were  forming  in  her  heart,  of  what  an  eli'ort,  of  what 
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a  sacrifice  slie  felt  lierself  capable,  so  she  might  hut 
attain  to  the  possession  of  his  love. 

jVfter  walking  a  ft!\v  tiin>s  up  ami  Jown  the  room, 
when  the  light  had  (lt'[)arteil  with  the  chilil,  he  sud- 
denly resolved  upon  going  to  the  hall,  tliougli  it  was 
so  against  his  inclination  and  his  nature ;  for  it 
struck  him  that  his  Unknown  might  have  made  an 
exco[)tion  to  her  quiet  mode  of  life,  in  order  for  once 
to  enjoy  the  world,  and  its  gaieties.  The  streets  were 
l)rilliantly  lighted  up,  the  snow  crackU'd  under  his 
feet,  carriag(\s  rolled  hy,  and  masks  in  every  variety 
of  dress  whistled  and  chirped  as  they  passed  him. 
From  many  a  house  there  sounded  the  dancing-nivisic 
he  so  ahliorrod,  and  he  could  not  biang  himself  to  go 
the  neai'est  way  towards  the  hall-i'oom,  whither 
people  from  every  direction  were  streaming  and 
thi'onging.  1  f e  w;ilked  round  the  old  cluu'ch,  gazed  at 
its  lofty  tower  rising  solemnly  iiito  the  dai'k  sky,  and 
felt  gladdened  hytlK^  stillness  and  loneliness  of  the 
remote  s([uai'e.  AMthin  the  recess  of  a  large  door- 
way, the  varied  scul{)tures  of  whicdi  he  had  always 
contem[)lated  with  pleasui'e,  recollecting,  Avhile  so 
engaged,  the  olden  tim(>s  and  the  arts  whi(di  adorned 
them,  he  now  again  paused,  to  give  himself  up  for  a 
few  moments  to  his  thoughts.  J  [e  had  not  stood 
long,  before  a  iigure  drew  his  attention,  which  k(^])t 
I'cstlessly  walking  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  to  })e  wait- 
ing for  somebody.  \\y  the  light  of  a  lamp  that  was 
bvu'ning  before  an  imago  of  the  Vii'gin,  he  cleai'ly 
distinguished  its  features  as  well  as  its  strange  garb. 
It  was  an  old  woman  of  the  uttermost  hideoiisness, 
which  struck  the  eye  the  more  from  being  brouglit 
out   by  its   e\t.i-ava,L,Miit    contrail   with  a  scai-h't  bodice 
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eml)i'ni(loi'0(l  "with  gold  ;  ilio  '^mxn  she  wore  Avas  dark, 
.111(1  the  cap  on  her  head  sliono  likewise  witli  ^'ohl. 
Eiuilins  fancied  at  iirst  it  nnist  l)e  sonu!  tast<'k'ss  mask 
that  liad  strayed  tliere  hy  mistake;  1)ut  he  was  soon 
convinced  hy  tlie  clear  li<j^lit  that  the  old,  hi'own, 
wriidvled  face  was  one  of  Natiu'e's  ploughini,',  and  no 
mimic  exa<{geration.  ^NTany  minutes  hail  not  passed 
wlien  there  appear;:'d  two  men,  wi-a,pped  np  in  cloaks, 
who  seemed  to  a])proach  the  spot  with  cautions  foot- 
ste{)s,  often  looking  ahout  them,  as  if  to  observe 
whether  anybody  was  following.  The  old  woman 
walked  np  to  them.  'Have  you  got  the  candles'?' 
asked  she  hastily,  and  with  a  gruff  voice.  'Here 
they  are,'  said  one  of  the  men  ;  '  you  know  the  price  ; 
let  the  matter  be  S(;ttled  fortliwith.'  The  old  woman 
seemed  to  be  giving  him  money,  which  he  counted 
over  beneath  his  cloak.  '  I  rely  upon  you,'  she  ag.-iin 
began,  '  that  they  are  made  exactly  according  to  the 
prescription,  at  the  right  time  aiul  place,  so  that  the 
work  caiuiot  fail.'  'Feci  safe  as  to  that,'  returned 
the  man,  and  walked  rapidly  away.  The  other,  who 
remained  behind,  was  a  youth  :  he  took  the  old 
woman  by  the  hand,  and  said:  'Can  it  then  be, 
Alexia,  that  such  rites  and  forms  of  words,  as  those 
old  stories,  in  which  I  never  could  put  faith,  tell  us, 
can  fetter  the  fi-ee  will  of  man,  and  make  love  and 
hatred  grow  in  the  heart]'  'So  it  is,'  answered  the 
scarlet  woman;  'but  one  and  one  must  make  two, 
and  many  a  one  nmst  be  added  thereto,  before  such 
things  come  to  pass.  It  is  not  these  candles  alone, 
moulded  beneath  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  new 
moon,  and  drenched  witli  human  blood,  it  is  not  the 
muttering  magical  words  and  invocations  alone,  that 
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can  *iive  you  the  mastery  over  tlie  soul  of  another  ; 
much  more  than  this  belongs  to  such  works  ;  but  it 
is  all  known  to  the  initiated.'  *  I  rely  on  you  then,' 
said  the  stranger.  '  To-morrow  after  midnight  I  am 
at  your  serv'ice,'  returned  tlie  old  woman.  '  You  shall 
iu)t  be  the  first  person  that  ever  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  tidings  I  brought  him.  To-night,  as  you  have 
heard,  I  have  some  one  else  in  hand,  one  whose  senses 
and  understanding  our  art  shall  twist  about  wliich- 
e\er  way  we  choose,  as  easily  as  1  twist  this  hair  out 
of  my  head.'  Tiiese  last  woL'ds  she  uttered  with  a 
half  grill  :  they  n(nv  separated,  and  withdrew  in 
ditTfrciit   directions. 

Eiiiilius  came  from  the  dark  niche  shuddering, 
and  I'aiscd  his  looks  upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Chilli.  'Before  thine  eyc^s,  thou  mild  and 
Idessed  one,'  said  ho,  half  aloud,  'are  these  mis- 
creants daring  to  hold  their  market,  and  trallicking 
in  tli(>ir  hellish  drugs.  But  as  thou  embracest  thy 
Child  with  thy  love,  even  so  d(jth  the  unseen  Love 
hold  us  all  in  its  protecting  arms,  and  we  feel 
their  touch,  and  our  poor  hearts  beat  in  joy  and  in 
trembling  toward  a  greater  heart  that  will  never 
fnrsake  us.' 

Clouds  were  wandering  along  over  the  pinnacles  of 
the  tower  and  the  sti-ep  r^of  of  the  church  ;  the 
everlasting  stars  looked  down  from  amongst  them, 
sparkling  wiih  mild  serfiiity  ;  and  Kiiiilius  turmnl  his 
thoughts  resolutely  away  from  these  niglitly  horroi's, 
and  tlujught  ujion  the  lieauty  of  his  I'nknown.  lie 
again  entered  the  living  streets,  and  bent  his  stops 
toward  the  briglitlv  illuminated  ball-room,  whence 
Voices,  and    the   rattling   of   carriages,  and    now   and 
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tlien,  betwcou  the  pauses,  the  clainoious  music  came 
sounding  to  liis  ears. 

In  the  hall  lie  was  instantly  lost  amid  the  stream- 
ing throng  ;  dancers  sprang  round  him,  masks  shot 
by  him  to  and  fro,  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  deafened 
his  ears,  and  it  was  unto  him  as  though  human  life 
were  nothing  but  a  dream.  ]Ie  walked  along  the 
lines  ]  his  eye  alone  was  watchful,  seeking  for  those 
beloved  eyes  and  that  fair  head  with  its  brown  locks, 
for  the  sight  of  which  he  yearned  to-day  even  more 
intensely  than  at  other  times  ;  and  yet  he  inwardly 
reproached  the  adored  being  for  enduring  to  plunge 
into  and  lose  itself  in  such  a  stormy  sea  of  confusion 
and  folly.  '  iS'o,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  no  heart  that 
loves  can  lay  itself  oj)en  to  this  waste  hubbub  of  noise, 
in  which  every  longing  and  every  tear  of  love  is 
scoffed  and  mocked  at  by  the  pealing  laughter  of  wild 
trumjwts.  The  whispeiing  of  trees,  the  murmuring 
of  fountains,  harp-tones,  and  gentle  song  gushing 
forth  from  an  overflowing  bosom,  are  the  sounds 
in  which  love  abides.  But  this  is  the  very  thun- 
dering and  shouting  of  hell  in  the  trance  of  its 
despair.' 

He  found  not  what  he  was  seeking ;  for  the  belief 
that  her  beloved  face  might  perchance  be  lying  hid 
behind  some  odious  mask  was  what  he  could  not 
possibly  bring  himself  to.  Thrice  already  had  he 
ranged  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  had  vainly  passed 
in  array  every  sitting  and  unmasked  female,  when 
tlie  Spaniard  joined  him  and  said  :  '  I  am  glad  that 
after  all  you  are  come.  You  seem  to  be  looking  for 
your  friend.' 

Emilius  had  quite  forgotten  him  :  he  said,  however, 
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in  some  confusion  :  '  Indeed  I  wonder  at  not  having 
me!;  him  h.'ro  ;  his  misk  is  easily  kriovvn.' 

'Can  you  guess  what  the  strange  fellow  is  atwut  I  ' 
answered  the  young  officer.  '  lie  did  not  dance,  or 
even  remain  half  an  hour  in  the  ball-room  ;  for  he 
soon  met  with  his  friend  Anderson,  who  is  just  come 
from  the  country.  Their  conversation  fell  upon  liter- 
ature. As  Anderson  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  poeni, 
Roderick  would  not  rest  till  they  had  opened  one  of 
the  back  rooms  for  him  ;  and  there  he  now  is,  sitting 
with  his  companion  l)eside  a  solitaiy  taper,  and 
declaiming  tlie  whole  poem  to  him,  beginning  with 
the  invocati(ni  to  the  Muse.' 

'It  is  just  like  him,'  said    Kmilius  ;  'he  is  always 
the  child    of    the  moment.      I    have  done  all    in  my 
power,  not  even  shunning  some  amicable  (juarrels,  to 
})reak  him  of  this  habit  of  always  living  extempore, 
and  playing  away    his  whole    being    in  impromptus, 
card   after  card,  as    it    hap})ens  to  turn  up,  without 
once   looking    through    his    hand.      But    these  follies 
have   taken  such  dci'p  I'oot    in    his    heart,   he  would 
sooner  })art  with    his    best    fi'iend    than  with    them. 
Tliat  very  same  poem,  of  whicli  lu>  is  so  fond  that  he 
always    carries  a    co}»y  of    it    in    liis  pocket,   lie  was 
desirous  of  reading  to  me,  and   I   had  even   urgently 
entreat(vl   him  to   do  so  ;  lait   we   were   scarcely   over 
the  hrst  description  of  the  moon,  when,  just  as  1  was 
resigning  myself   to  an  enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  he 
suddenly  jvuu[)ed  up,  I'an  off,  came  back  with  the  cook's 
aprcjn  round  liis  waist,  tore  down  the  liell-rope  in  ring- 
ing to  have  till'  lire  liglited,  and   insisted  on  dressing 
uif  some    beef-steaks,   fi)r  wliieli    1    had   not   the   least 
appetite,  and  of  which  he  fancies  himself  tlie  l)est  cook 
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ill  Europe,  though,  if  he  is  hieky,  he  spoils  tlioin  only 
nine  times  out  of  ten.' 

Tlie  .S[)aiii:ir(l  laughed,  and  asked  :  '  JIas  he  never 
been  in  hjve  J ' 

'  In  his  way,'  replied  Emilias  veiy  gravely  ;  '  as  if 
lie  were  making  game  both  of  love  and  of  himself,  with 
a  dozen  women  at  a  time,  and,  if  y(.>u  would  believe 
his  words,  raving  after  every  one  of  them  ;  Imt  ere  a 
week  passes  over  his  head  they  are  all  sponged  out 
of  it  together,  and  not  even  a  blot  of  them  remains.' 

Tliey  {)arted  in  the  erowd,  and  Enulius  walked 
toward  tlie  rem  )te  .-ipartment,  whence  already  from 
afar  he  lieard  his  friend's  loud  recitative.  'Ah,  so 
yiiu  are  here  too,'  cried  Jtoderick.  as  he  entere  1  ; 
'  tliat  is  just  what  it  should  be.  I  have  got  to  the 
very  passage  at  which  we  broke  down  the  otlier  day  ; 
seat  yourself,  nnd  you  may  listen  to  tlie  rest.'' 

'  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  it  now,'  said  Emilius  ; 
'  besides,  the  room  and  the  hour  do  not  seem  to  me 
altogether  iitted  for  sucli  an  employment.' 

'And  why  lujt  ( '  answered  lloJei-ick.  '  d'ime  and 
place  are  made  for  us,  and  not  we  for  time  and  j  lace. 
l:i  not  good  poetry  as  good  at  one  place  a>  at  another? 
Or  would  you  prefer  dancing  I  there  is  scarcity  of 
men:  and  with  the  helji  (^f  notliing  iiujre  than  a  few 
hours"  juiii})ing  and  a  pair  of  tired  legs,  you  may  lay 
strong  siege  to  the  hearts  of  as  many  grateful  beauties 
as  you  please.' 

'Good-bye!'  cried  the  other,  already  in  the  door- 
way ;   '  I  am  going  home.' 

liodtriek  called  after  him:  '  Oiily  one  word  !  I  set 
off  with  this  gentleman  at  daybreak  to-mori'ow,  to 
spend    a  few   days  in  the  country,   Init  "will    look  iu 
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upon  you  to  take  leave  before  we  start.  ShoulJ  you 
be  asleep,  as  is  most  likely,  tlo  not  take  the  trouble 
of  waking ;  for  iu  a  couple  of  days  I  shall  be  with 
you  again. — The  strangest  1)eing  on  earth  !  '  he  con- 
tinueJ,  turning  to  his  new  friend,  'so  moping  and 
fretful  and  gloomy,  that  he  turns  all  his  pleasures 
sour;  or  rather  tJiere  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  for 
him.  Instead  of  walking  a])Out  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  I)road  d;ivlight  and  enjoying  himself,  he 
gets  down  to  the  Ixittom  of  the  well  of  his  thoughts, 
for  the  sake  of  now  and  then  liaving  a  glin)p-;e  of  a 
^tar.  Jilverylliing  must  be  in  tlie  superlative  fur  him  ; 
eveiytlu'ng  must  l)e  pure  aud  nolde  and  celestial;  his 
lieart  must  be  always  heaving  and  throbbing,  even 
when  he  is  standing  l)efore  a  pu[i[)et-sh(nv.  lie  never 
laughs  or  cries,  Init  can  only  smile  and  weej);  and 
there  is  mighty  little  diil'erence  between  his  weeping 
and  Ills  smiling.  When  anything,  be  it  what  you  will, 
falls  short  of  his  anticipations  and  preconci.'jjtious, 
which  ai'e  always  Hying  up  out  of  reach  and  sight,  he 
puts  on  a  tragical  face,  and  coni[)lains  that  it  is  a  base 
and  soulless  world.  At  this  moment,  1  doul)t  not,  he 
is  exat'ting,  th;it  inider  the  masks  (if  a  Pantaloon  and 
a  Pulcinello  there  should  be  a  heart  glowing  with 
unearthly  desires  and  ideal  aspirations,  and  that 
llarlecpiiu  should  out  moralise  Ilander  upon  the 
notliingness  of  sulilunary  things  ;  and  should  it  not 
be  so,  the  dew  will  rise  into  his  eyes,  and  he  will  turn 
his  back  on  the  whole  scene  with  desponding  contempt.' 

'  He  must  be  melancholic  then  V  asked  his  hearer. 

'  Xot  that  exactly,'  answered  liodericdv.  '  Ke 
has  only  been  spoilt  by  his  over-fond  parents,  and  by 
himself.     He  has  acctistomed  himself  to  let  his  hearfc 
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i'I)'i  and  llow  as  n^irularly  as  tlif  .>fa,  and  if  tlii-  laotion 
e\'fi'  chances  to  intt-rniit,  lie  crii'S  init  mu-nf/e  .'  and 
would  olToi-  a.  prize  to  the  ^uenius  that  can  satist'actoiily 
explain  so  marvellous  a  phenomenon.  Jlc  is  the  he.-t 
I't'llow  nndci'  the  sun  ;  hut  all  my  paiiistakii.LT  i')  )>reak 
liim  of  this  perver.-friu>s  is  uUurly  vain  and  thrown 
away  ;  and  if  I  would  not  (Mrn  ><»rry  thanks  for  my 
^njod  intentions,  I  mur^t  even  le't  him  fodow  iiis  own 
course.' 

'  Jle  seems  to  need  a  physician,'  remarked  Anderson. 

'It  is  one  of  his  whims,"  said  Jlodurick,  "to  enter- 
tain a  supreme  contempt  for  the  whole  medical  ait. 
He  will  have  it  that  every  disease  is  sometliing  diii'er- 
ent  and  di^^tinct  in  evci'y  patient,  that  it  can  be 
hrouirht  under  no  cla>s.  and  that  it  is  aJoiu'd  to  think 
tif  healing  it,  either  hy  attt-ntion  to  ancient  practice 
or  hy  what  is  called  theory.  Indeeil  he  ^vould  much 
ralher  apply  to  an  old  woman,  and  niak'.-  ii.-e  of  sym- 
patlietic  cure.-.  On  tlie  .-ame  principL'.  he  de.-pi-es 
all  foi'e>ight,  on  whaie-\'er  occa-ion,  ;'i>  well  a.>  every- 
tliinir  like  regulari' y.  nr  ideration.  and  C'-aiiiion  >en-e. 
'J"he  la>t  above  all  he  h  lu>  iu  e.-[iecial  a  b'lioi'reiu'e,  as 
the  antipodes  and  arch-enemy  of  all  eiit!;u-ia.-m. 
l-'rr  ni  his  very  childhood  he  framed  for  hiin-elf  an 
iil.';tl  of  a  noble  charaeter  :  and  hi>  l)iLdi">t  aim  is  to 
j-i-nd.er  him.-"lf  what  he  con>iil(-i->  ^iieh.  that  i>,  a 
being  who  ^hll\vs  h:>  .^uperio-city  to  all  tidne>  earthy 
by  his  co]!ti.-mpt  fi>r  goM.  ]\Ieridy  in  ord'-r  thai  he 
nia\'  not  be  .-u>pi'cted  of  being  pai  .-.iuioniou-.  ea'gix'ing 
Uiiwillingly,  or  ever  lalkinii'  .about  ni.'ii.-y.  lie  to.-.-^es  it 
about  him  right  ainl  h-ft  l>y  hainiful- ;  witli  ail  his 
hii'g''  income  i.->  tor  e\fr  ponr  and  dis;  re-.-eil,  and 
becomes  the  f('ol  of  (  \-,-ryi)oiIy  not   endo\\fd  \^■ith  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  kind  of  inairniiuiiuity,  '.vliicli  for  liim- 
ftelf  lie  is  (leiei'inined  that  he  will  have.  To  lir  liis 
friend  is  flie  imdertaking  of  all  undertakinu-s  ;  I'ny 
lie  is  so  irritable,  one  iie  m1  only  eongh  or  eat  witli 
one's  knife,  or  even  pick  one's  teeth,  to  offend  hiiu 
mortally.' 

'Was  he  never  in  love?'  asked  hi.-^  coTintry  fricnik 
'  AVhoni  should  he  love  ^  whom  could  ho  hno]' 
answered  J!odei-iek.  '  lie  scorns  all  the  daui;'h(ri'>  of 
earth  :  and  were  ho  ever  to  suspect  that  his  hclowd 
had  not  an  au'jclical  contempt  for  dress,  or  liked 
dancing  as  \v(dl  as  srai'-;^'a/,inir,  i(  would  break  Jiis 
heart;  siill  more  appalHni;  would  it  be,  if  she  ^\  i>re 
over  M)  unfuilunate  as  to  sneeze.' 

-Meanwiiile  l']miiiu>  was  aL;'ain  stan.ding  amid  the 
liu'oni;-  ;  but  >ud  \'nly  tliere  came  over  him  tliat  ti'.i 
easiness,  that  sld\erin^',  which  had  ali'cady  so  often 
Seized  his  heart  wlien  anu)iiir  a  crowd  in  a  >ia!e  ..f 
similar  exciteuierit  ;  it  clia.-ed  him  out  of  the  l>all  I'lHim 
and  h  )u>e,  down  aloni,^  t!ie  descried  streets  ;  nor,  till 
he  readied  liis  lonely  chamber,  did  he  recover  him>e]f 
and  the  quiet  p's>e-sion  of  his  senses.  The  niu'at- 
lii^ht  wa>  alrea  ly  kindled;  he  sent  his  servaiit  to 
bfd  ;  everyihimr  in  the  opposite  liou^c  was  sileMit  and 
dark;  and  he  sat  down  to  pour  forth  in  ver^^;  tiu' 
ferlings  wliich  had  been  aroused  by  the  ball. 

AViihiii  lip'  h^Mi-t  'lis  slill  : 
Sl-.p  rai-!i  \\iM  t]ii)iii;iii  i'ii."i,L(i>s  ; 

X'lW  >t  irs  a  wi^kc  1  will, 
\\'ui:lii  s''i-  ][u\v  iiiailiii'ss  i^a^'f's- 

Alii  'ai.--.   Wil'l  Spiiai.  awaki'  I 
l.Mi;<i  I'viiiliab  ''alrli  \]],:  rvy 

An.l  l-ark  iis  rriiors  sjiaki'  ; 
Aii'l  >'i"unii^  !Mii>  nf  laii_;Iiler. 
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Till'  1i-uiiipet  rnslits  after. 

And  riics,  A\'ilil  Spiiit,  awakt-  I 

Allliiisi    lllflll   llutc  tullrs  lly, 

J,ik''  airow.s  keen  anil  innnl"-ilrss  ; 

All.!  witlL  l.loodlinninl  \vll 

Pipes  the  (illSft  swell  ; 
Aiiil  vidliiis  and  \-iiil()n(;(dli<s, 

('I'rikiiit.'-,  rlallrrini:'. 

Shrirkini;  and  shal ti'riiiu'  ; 
And  liorns  wdiriiee  tliunder  !m-i1ov,s  ; 
'J'o  Icav.j  tlie  vielini  sltind"i-!i-.s, 
And  tlra'j;  foitli  piisiiiicd  niadiev-s. 
And  ei'in-'ly  nnivdi-r  all  (inirt  and  innrirriit  uladne.-,: 
"What  v.'\]\  lie  the  end  of  thi-  ci»ninii)ti<in  < 
AVhi-n-  the  shnve  to  this  tni-nioiliii^  ocean  ? 
Wdiat  s.  iks  Ihe  tossini;-  throng, 
As  it  wheels  and  whirls  along  '. 

On  :  en  1  the  lustres 
Like  hell-stars  Ididvia-: 

Let  lis  twine  in  cleser  (dn~lers. 
On  1   0!i  I   e^■^r  thirkir  and  ([iiirI^i-,1' ! 
llow  th"  silly  things  throh,  tli!i)'i  amain! 

Jienee,  all  (iniet  1 

Hither,  riot  1 

I'eal  neire'  jirondlv, 

!>i]Uial  mori-  Imi'lly, 
Ve  eynihals,  ye  Irumpi-ls  !      L:-iliiil  all  iia-i!. 
'j'ill  it  laugh  again. 

']"hou  heeoniest  1o  nie,  lieaufy'.s  diaiightrr  ; 

Sniiles  ri]i]ile  over  thy  lips, 
And  o'er  thine  eyes  hhii'  water  ; 

0  li't  me  hrcathe  on  thee, 
]'lre  parted  hence  we  llee. 

l'2ri>  aught  that  light  eclipse. 
I  know  that  beauty's  ilowers  soon  wither  ; 

Thos'.'  lips  within  whose  rosy  cells 

Thy  spirit  warliles  its  sweet  .sp(dls, 
Death's  claniniy  kiss  ei'e,  long  will  press  together, 

1  know,  that  face  so  fair  and  full 
Is  but  a  masi^uerading  skull ; 
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]]ut  hail  to  thee,  skull  so  fair  and  so  fresh  ! 

"Wliy  shoukl  I  weep  and  whine  and  wail, 

That  what  hlooms  now  must  soon  j^row  pale, 
Tliat  worms  must  feed  on  that  sweet  llesli  ? 

Let  me  langli  but  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

And  I  eare  not  for  sorrow, 
"While  thus  on  tlie  waves  of  the  dance  hy  eaidi  other  we  sail  I 

Now  thou  art  mine 

And  I  am  thine  : 
And  what  thnu,t;ii  pain  and  sorrow  wait 

To  SL-i/r  tlice  at  Ih.'  .^atc, 
And  sdl)  and  tear  and  _i;aMan  and  sigh 

Stand  r:iiigrd  in  state 
On  t!i.H'  in  lly  : 

i;lillicly  h't  us  lodh  and  (dieerily 

()ii  diMtli,  that  grins  so  drearily. 
What  would  grirf  wit  li  us,  or  anguish-? 
Tlii-y  ar-'  I'm's  that  we  know  liow  tu  \'ani|uis]i. 

1  ])iv-.s  ihine  answeiing  lingers, 

Tliy  loi>]<;  ujion  nie  lingers, 
Or  til''  fringe  of  tliy  garnuait  will  waft  me  a  ]<{<■<  : 

'i'lion  ndli'st  on  in  light  ; 

1  fall  haek  into  night  ; 
IWvu  despair  is  bliss. 

From  tin's  (hilight, 
From  this  wild  laughtei's  surge, 
I'l-ri'haner  ther.'  iiiay  i-nu'ig'e 

Foul  jealotisy  and  srorn  and  s]iite. 
])ut  this  our  gli)ry  !   and  pride  ! 
^Vhl■n  tliee  I  despise, 
I  turn  hut  mine  ■■yt'-. 

And  the  fair  one  ln'side  thee  \\\U  wcleome  my  ;:';aze  ; 
And  >he  i-1  my  In  i^li'  ; 

(  Ml.  happy,  ha])py  davs  ! 
Or  -Irdl  it  li'-  licr  n.a;dd'our, 
^\^\loM■.  r\vs  like  asahre 
Fla>Ii  and  piiav,', 
'Jdicir  glaiiiT  is  so  fua'ce  ? 

'J'lius  rapi'iing  and  praneing. 
All  to''i.'ther  L'o  daiieiii'r 
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Ailijwu  life's  u'iilily  cavi'  ; 
Xiir  li\'inL;  nor  l()\-iiiu'', 
l)iit  (iiz/ily  I'dviiig 

'I'hvougli  (ii'caiiis  \n  a  L,'rave. 
TiiiiL-  liL'luw  'lis  \\-t  wur-.;  ; 

Its  IImwci-s  aiiil  its  rlay 

lioiif  a  Ljliioini.-r  day, 

lli'lr  a  still  il-.Ii.T  cU^'M". 

Kiii;^'  tlifii,  yu  ryini  als.  cnlivL-n  tliis  divain  1 
Yi;  li'jni:-,  shout  a  li"iL-er,  iimHj  \-uitiuv-lil-;c  .-oilmiii  ! 
And   ju!ii|i,   ea|ii-r,   lr;i|',   prancL-,   dauct-    y.jur.-,'jives    out    fif 
Ln-ath  : 

I'oi-  your  life  is  all  art  ; 

l.ovu  has  givi-n  you  no  h'-art  : 
ThcVL-forc  shoul  till  vl-  }ilun;^"t;  into  Ijuttonili-.-s  dratlt. 


J  To  had  eniled  and  was  standing  at  the  window.  Then 
came  she  into  the  opposite  clianiber,  lovely,  as  he  had 
'never  yet  seen  her;  her  brown  hair  floated  freely  and 
phtved  in  wanton  rinirlcls  about  tlie  whitest  of  necks; 
she  was  Ijiit  liylitly  clad,  and  it  xx-nied  as  thotiLrh  she 
was  about  to  llnish  souie  household  task  at  this  kite 
hoiu'  (.f  the  night  before  going  to  bed  ;  for  she  placed 
two  lights  in  two  corner.--  of  the  ri.ioin.  set  to  rights 
the  green  baize  un  the  table,  and  again  I'etirel. 
Emilius  was  still  suidv  in  liis  swi-et  dreams,  ami  gazing 
on  the  imago  which  his  beloved  had  left  on  his  mind, 
when  to  his  horror  the  fearful,  the  scarlet  old  wtMuau 
walked  through  the  chamber;  tl.e  gold  on  her  head 
an.d  breast  gkired  ghastlilyas  it  threw  back  the  light. 
She  liad  van.ished  a,L;ain.  A\'a.s  he  to  belie\'e  his  eyes  I 
AVas  it  not  sont>'  ])linditig  dece[ition  of  the  night, 
some  spectre  that  his  own  feverish  imagination  had 
conjuied  up  bef'-re  liiin  '  I'nt  no!  she  returned  still 
more  hideous  than  befure,  with  a  long  gr^iy-and-black 
mane  living  wiL.Uv  and  rai:'i:edlv  about  her  breast  and 
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hack.  The  fair  maiden  followed  her,  pale,  frozen  up  ; 
her  lovely  bosom  was  Avithout  a  covering;  but  the 
whole  form  was  like  a  marble  statue,  l^etwixt  them 
they  h'd  the  little  swe(,'t  child,  weeping  and  clinging 
entroatingly  to  the  fair  maiden,  who  loidved  not  down 
upon  it.  The  child  clasped  and  lifted  up  its  little 
beseeeliing  hands,  and  stroked  tho  pale  neck  and 
checks  of  the  marble  beauiy.  I>ut  she  held  it  fast 
by  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  silver  basin. 
Then  the  old  woman  gave  a  growl,  and  pulled  out  a 
long  knife,  and  drew  it  across  the  white  necdv  of  the 
cliild.  J  fere  something  wound  forth  from  V)ehind 
thcuj,  which  thv-y  seemed  not  to  perceive;  or  it  must 
have  pro(luced  in  them  the  same  <leep  horror  as  in 
Kiiiilius.  The  ghastly  neck  of  a  serpent  curled  forth, 
scale  after  scale,  leugtliening  and  ever  lengthening 
out  of  tlie  darkness,  and  stooped  down  between  them 
over  till'  child,  whose  lifeless  limbs  hung  from  the  old 
woman's  arms  ;  its  black  tongue  licked  up  the  spirt- 
in"  rctl  blood,  and  a  green  sparkling  eve  .shot  over 
into  Emilius's  eye,  and  brain,  and  heart,  so  that  he 
fell  at  the  same  instant  to  the  ground. 

lie  was  senseless  when  found  by  Roderick  some 
hours  after. 

A  paity  of  friends  was  sitting,  on  the  bi'ightest 
s\ninuer  morning,  in  a  gi-eon  arbour,  assembleil  round 
an  e.xci'llent  breakfast.  Laughter  and  jests  passed 
round,  and  many  a  time  did  the  glasses  kiss  with  a 
meri'v  health  to  the  youthful  couple,  and  a  wish  that 
they  might  1)0  the  liappiest  of  the  happy.  The  brido 
and  bridegroom  vrvre  not  present  ;  the  fair  one  being 
.still  l>usied  about  her  dress,  while  the  young  husband 
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■\v;is  sannteriii<,'  alone  in  a  distant  avenue,  mu>iiig 
iijion  liis  Imppiness. 

'What  a  jiity/  said  Anderson,  'that  -wo  are  to 
liave  lio  imisie.  All  onr  ladies  arc  ])ee]onded  at  the 
thought,  and  never  in  tlieir  ^s"hole  lives  loniiwl  for  a 
dance  so  mueli  a,s  tc>-day,  "svhen  to  have  one  is  f|nite 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  far  too  painful  to  his 
feelings.' 

'I  can  tell  you  a  secret  though,'  said  a  young 
otticer ;  '  \yluch  is,  that  ^s•e  ai-o  to  have  a  dance  after 
all,  and  a  I'are  madcap  and  liotous  oi:ie  it  svill  l)e. 
Everything  is  already  arranged;  the  musicians  are 
come  secretly,  and  (piartei'cd  out  of  sight.  Koderick 
has  maiiaged  it  all  ;  for  ho  says,  one  ought  not  to  let 
hiiu  have  his  own  "way,  or  to  humoiu'  his  strange 
l)rejudices  over-much,  especially  on  siich  a  day  as  this. 
Besides,  he  is  already  grown  far  more  like  a  human 
Iteing,  and  is  mucli  n\(,)ro  sociable  than  he  u-eA  to  ]>e  ; 
so  that  I  think  even  he  will  not  dislike  tliis  alteration. 
Indeed,  the  whole  wedding  has  been  brouirht  about 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  way  that  nol:)ody  could  have 
expected.' 

'His  whole  life,'  said  Anderson,  'is  no  less  singular 
than  his  character.  You  must  all  ixaaeiidjcr  how, 
being  engaged  on  his  travels,  he  a.rrived  last  autumn 
in  01U'  city,  fixed  himself  there  for  the  winter.  lived 
like  a  melancholy  man,  scai'cely  ever  leaving  his  I'Mom, 
and  never  gave  him>elf  the  least  trouble  about  our 
theatre  or  any  other  amusement.  He  almost  (luarrt-lled 
■with  Eoderick,  his  mo>t  intimate  friend,  for  trying  to 
divert  him,  and  not  pan^ipering  him  in  all  his  moping 
InnnoTU's.  In  fact,  this  exaggerated  irritability  and 
moodiness  must  have  been  a  disease  that  was  gather- 
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ing  in  In's  body  ;  for,  as  you  kiio"\v,  lie  was  seized  foiu- 
months  since  with  Ji  most  violent  nervous  fever,  so 
that  we  were  all  forced  to  give  him  np  for  lost.  x\ftor 
his  fancies  had  raved  tlien\selves  out,  on  returning  to 
his  senses,  lie  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  memory  ; 
his  childhood,  indeed,  and  his  eaidy  youth  were  still 
present  to  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  recollect  any- 
thing that  had  occurred  during  his  travels,  or  immedi- 
ately before  his  illness.  He  was  forced  to  l>eg"in  anew 
his  acquaintance  with  all  Ins  friends,  even  with 
liddeiick  ;  and  only  by  little  and  little  has  it  grown 
ligliter  with  hin\  ;  but  slowly  has  the  ]iast  with  all 
that  had  iiefallru  hin\  comi>  again,  though  still  in  dim 
colours,  over  his  memory.  Jfe  had  been  removed  into 
his  uncle's  house,  that  the  better  care  might  be  taken 
of  liim.  and  he  was  like  ti  child,  letting  theia  do  with 
him  whatever  tliey  cho-e.  The  lirst  time  he  went 
out  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  spring  in  the  p;u-k,  he  saw 
a  girl  sitting  thouglufnlly  by  t!;e  i'();i.d-^ide.  She 
looked  up;  hor  eye  niot  his:  and,  as  it  wei-o  seized 
witli  an  \uiacc'nmtalile  yoarning,  he  ba.de'  the  carri;igo 
stop,  g  it  (uU,  sat  down  by  i-,ei\  took  hold  of  her  hands, 
and  pornvd  him>e!f  forth,  in  a  full  >{i-eam  <.iF  teiirs. 
Jlis  friomls  wci-e  again  alaruied  for  b.is  undeA>ian<uiig  ; 
but  hr  grew  tranijuil,  hvclv  and  con\'i'rsabIe,  got 
iiiti-o(hua-il  to  till.'  i,Mrl's  pa^vnts.  a-nd  at  the  vcvv  iii'.-~t 
bc-ouglit  hiT  hand;  v.hiil!,  as  .iicr  pa.rent.^  did  not 
retu-e  I  li'-i\- c-oiisfut.  >-he  granted  hiin.  'rheniefoiwai'd 
ho  wa-.  li;i['py,  siud  a  i\e\\  life  s]irang  up  within  him  ; 
e\'ery  day  br  U'cainc  hiMUlu«,-r  and  more  clieeryul.  A 
wi'ck  airo  lie  vi.^ited  me  at  tliis  coinitry-.-eat  of  i\une. 
and  wa>  abow  mea-ure  dclightod  witli  it  ;  indi.'ed  so 
much  so   tliat  he  woidd  not  rest  till  he  had  made  me 
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sell  it  to  him.  I  might  ea-ilv  have  turnr'il  jiis  |'ia«si(in- 
iito  wish  to  my  own  goo:l  aocnunt,  ami  to  liis  injui'v  ; 
for,  whenever  he  ^ets  his  lieart  on  a  thing,  he  will 
have  it,  ami  that  forthwitli.  lie  innnfMliately  male 
his  arrangement?,  and  had  furnitni'e  hrought  liitlier 
that  he  may  spend  the  summer  montlis  Jiere  :  an  1  in 
this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  are  all  now 
assembled  together  to  celehi'ate  our  fi'iend's  mari'iage 
at  this  villa,  whicli  a  few  days  since  belonged  to  me.' 
The  house  was  large,  and  situated  in  a  very  lovely 
country.  One  side  looked  down  upon  a  river,  and 
beyond  it  upon  ])leasant  hills,  clad  and  girt  rouml  with 
shrubs  and  trees  of  various  kinds  ;  immediately  before 
it  lay  a  beautiful  flower-garden.  Here  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees  were  ranged  in  a  large  open  hall, 
from  which  small  doors  led  to  tlie  store-rooms  ami 
cel'ars,  and  })antries.  On  the  other  siile  spread  tlio 
green  }lain  of  a  meadow,  which  was  immeiliattdy 
bordered  by  a  large  park  ;  here  the  two  long  wings 
of  the  house  formed  a  spacious  court  :  and  three  broad, 
open  galleries,  supported  by  rows  of  [lillars  standing 
alxjve  each  other,  connected  all  tlie  ap:irtnients  in 
the  building,  which  gave  it  on  this  side  an  inti-resting 
and  singular  character;  for  figures  were  continually 
moving  ak.ng  these  arcades  in  the  discharge  of  their 
vai'ious  household  tasks;  new  forms  kept  stepping 
forth  bL'tween  the  pillars  and  out  of  every  room, 
which  reajipeared  soon  after  al)0ve  or  below,  to  be  lost 
hehiml  some  other  doors ;  the  company  too  wouhl 
often  assemble  there  for  tea  or  for  play  ;  and  thus, 
wlien  >een  from  below,  the  whole  had  the  look  of  a 
tli'-ati't-,  before  which  everybody  wouM  gladly  pause 
auhile,  expecting,  as  his  fancies  wandered,  that  some- 
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V.dn'^  strange  or  ploa.^ing  would  soon  l»e  taking  place 
uboN'e. 

Th^  party  of  voung  people  were  ju.-^t  rising,  when 
the  full-dressed  l^ride  came  through  the  garden  and 
■walked  up  to  them.  She  Avas  clad  in  violet-coloured 
velvet  ;  a  sparkling  necklace  lay  cradled  on  her  white 
neck  ;  the  costly  lace  just  allowed  her  swelling  l)osoia 
to  glimmer  through  ;  her  brown  hair  was  tinged  yet 
more  beautifully  l>y  its  wreath  of  myrtles  and  white 
X'oses.  She  addressed  each  in  turn  with  a  kind  greet- 
ing, and  the  young  men  were  astonished  at  her 
surpassing  beauty.  >Siie  had  been  gathering  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  was  now  returning  into  the  house, 
to  see  after  tlie  preparations  for  the  dinner.  The 
tal)les  had  been  placed  in  the  lower  open  gallery,  and 
shone  daz/dingly  with  their  v/liite  coverings  and  their 
load  of  sparkling  crystal  ;  rich  clusters  of  many- 
coloured  llowers  rose  from  tlie  graceful  necks  of 
alabaster  vases  ;  green  garlands,  starred  with  white 
blossoms,  twined  round  tlie  columns  ;  and  it  was  a 
lovely  sight  to  behold  the  bride  gliding  along  with 
gentle  motion  between  the  tables  and  the  pillars,  amid 
the  li^'ht  of  the  flowers,  overlooking  the  wdiole  witli  a 
searching  glance,  then  vanishing,  and  re-appearing 
a  mouu'nt  afterwards  higher  up  to  pass  into  her 
chamber. 

■She  is  the  loveliest  and  most  enchanting  creature 
I  ever  saw,'  crie  1  .Vud  a'son  ;  '  our  friend  is  indeed 
the  liappiest  of  men.' 

'  I'.ven  her  paleness,'  said  the  ofHcer,  taking  up 
the  wdi'd,  '  heigliteiis  her  l)eauty.  lirv  bi'owu  eyes 
sparkle  only  more  intensely  nbove  tho>e  wliite  chei'ks, 
and    beneath    tho>o    dark    locks  ;     and    the   sini,'ular. 
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almost  1)nr]iiHrj,  redness  of  ]ier  lips  gives  a  truly 
niairifal  appe.u'aiiro  to  her  fare.' 

'The  air  of  silent  luelanclioly  that  siirrouiids  her,' 
said  Anderson,  '  sheds  a  lofty  majesty  over  her  \vhole 
form.' 

The  hride<;r<iom  joined  them,  and  inquired  after 
]ioderick.  'Jhey  had  all  missed  him  some  time  sinee, 
and  could  not  conceive  where  he  e(jnld  Ix^  tai-i'yiii,ir  ) 
and  they  all  set  out  in  search  of  him.  '  ]fe  is  helov/ 
in  the  hall,'  said  at  length  a  young  man  whom  they 
liajipened  to  ask,  'in  the  midst  of  the  coachmen,  foot- 
]nen,  and  grooms,  showing  oil'  tiicks  at  cards,  which 
tliey  camiot  grow  tired  of  staring  at.'  They  went  in, 
and  interrupted  the  noisy  admiration  of  tin.'  servants, 
v.'ithout.  however,  disturbing  lioderick,  who  (juirtlv 
pursued  his  conjuring  exhibition.  AVhen  he  hn<l 
iinishcd,  he  WiilkcMJ  with  the  others  into  tlie  gar.Icn, 
and  said,  'I  do  it  oidy  to  strengtlien  the  fellows  in 
iheir  faith  :  for  these  imz/des  give  a  hard  l)lo\v  to 
their  groomships'  f]'e(,'-thinking  inclinations,  and  ]iel[) 
to  make  them  true  helievers.' 

'I  see,'  said  the  hriilegrooin,  '  my  al]-<ulliciiig  friend,, 
among  his  other  talents,  does  not  think  that  of  a 
mountehank  beneath  Iiis  cTtltivation.' 

'  AVe  live  in  a  strange  lime,'  replied  the  other. 
'AVho  knows  whetlier  UKiuntebanks  )uay  not  come  to 
rule  the  roost  in  their  tui-n.  (Jne  ought  to  despi-,e 
nothing  nowadays  :  the  veriest  straw  of  talent  may 
be  that  which  is  to  bi'cak  the  camel's  back.' 

AN'hen  the  two  friends  founl  themselves  .alone, 
l-jiiilius  again  turned  down  the  dark  avenue,  and  said, 
'  AVhy  am  1  in  such  a  gloomy  ]n(jod  on  this  the 
liappiest  day  of  my  lifel     But  1  as>ure  you,  Jtoderick, 
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little  as  you  will  believe  it,  I  am  not  made  for  this 
moving  about  among  such  a  mob  of  human  beings  ; 
for  this  keeping  my  attention  on  the  qui  vice  for 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  neither  A  nor  Z 
may  go  without  all  litting  respect;  for  this  making 
a  bow  to  her  tenth,  anil  shaking  hands  with  my 
twentieth ;  for  this  reudering  of  formal  homage  to 
her  parents ;  for  this  handing  a  llower  from  my 
nosegay  of  compliments  to  every  lady  that  crosses  my 
e\"('  ;  for  this  waiting  to  receive  the  tide  of  new- 
comers as  wave  after  wave  rushes  over  me,  and  then 
turning  to  give  orders  that  their  servants  and  hor.-es 
may  have  eacli  a  full  trough  and  pail  set  before  them.' 

' 'J'liat  is  a  wattdi  tlial  got.s  »if  its  u\\  n  accord,' 
answered  Jlodericdc.  'Only  look  at  yotu'  houso,  it 
was  just  l)uilt  for  sucdi  an  occasion;  and  your  head- 
])utler,  with  his  right  hand  taking  up  at  the  same 
time  that  his  left  is  setting  down,  and  one  leg  ruinnng 
north  while  the  other  seems  to  l)e  making  for  south, 
was  begotten  and  born  for  no  other  end  than  to  put 
confusion  in  order,  lie  would  e\'en  set  my  brains  to 
lights  if  he  could  get  at  them;  were  the  whole  city 
hero  lie  would  find  room  for  all ;  and  he  will  make 
your  hospitality  the  proverb  of  fifty  miles  lound. 
Leave  all  such  things  to  him  and  to  your  lovely  bride  ; 
aiul  where  will  you  find  .so  sweet  a  lightener  of  this 
world's  cares  ] ' 

'This  morning  l)efore  sunrise,'  said  Emilius,  *I 
was  walking  through  the  wood  ;  my  thoughts  were 
solemnly  tuned,  and  I  felt  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
that  my  life  was  now  receiving  its  determinate 
character,  that  it  was  become  a  serious  tiling,  and 
that  this  passion  had  created  for  me  a  home  and  a 
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c:illin;r.  T  jinsstMl  aloiiir  l>y  tliat  ailuinr  tlifrc,  ami 
luaid  ^ouiuls  :  ii  was  iiiv  lirl(j\'cil  in  c'dM-  cdii- 
Vcr-aUDii.  '"lias  it  not  turiicfl  out  now  as  1  tolil 
you!"  said  a  stiaiiui'  voice;  ''jn.-t  as  I  loirw  ii  niiist 
tui'u  out.  You  lia\"c  ifol  your  wisli,  so  cIhtt  up  ami 
1)0  merry."'  I  would  not  ^'o  near  lliein  ;  al'tei'uar(\s 
I  walked  toward  tlio  arlionr,  l)ut  they  Imd  botli 
already  loft  it.  Since  then  I  keep  thinking  and 
thiidcini.'-,  what  can  these  wf)rds  mean]' 

lloderiok  answeri'd  :  'Perhaps  she  may  have  boon 
in  love  with  vou  for  some  time  without  your  knowing 
it  :  you  are  only  so  much  the  happier.' 

A  late  nightingale  here  upraised  her  soiig,  and 
Seemed  to  he  wishing  the  lover  health  and  bliss. 
Emilius  became  moi-e  thoughtful.  'Come  down  with 
me,  to  cheer  up  your  spirits,'  sai<l  llodericdv,  'down  to 
the  village,  wdiere  you  will  hnd  another  couple:  for  you 
mu>t  not  fancy  tliat  yours  is  the  only  wedding  on 
which  to-day's  >un  is  to  shine.  A  young'  clown, 
tinning  his  time  wear  heavily  in  the  lioiise  with  an 
uuly  old  maid,  for  want  of  something  better  to  (1m, 
did  what  makes  the  booby  now  think  him.-elf  boiuid 
in  lionotu'  to  ttan.-form  her  inro  his  wife.  l'>v  this 
time  tliey  niust  both  be  already  dre>s('d,  so  let  us  not 
miss  till-  sight  ;  for  doubtless  it  will  be  a  mo.-t 
interesting  AveiMing.' 

'I  he  melancholy  man  let  himself  be  diagge'l  along 
by  his  ii\-(ly  chattering  friend,  and  they  soon  came  to 
tilt' cottage,  llio  }iroces>ion  was  just  sallying  forth, 
to  go  to  the  clitirch.  The  yottng  countryman  was  in 
lii>  tisual  linen  frocdv  :  all  his  linery  consisted  in  a  pair 
cf  leather  breech>-s.  wdiich  he  had  pfdislied  till  they 
hlujiie   like   a   held   of    dandelions  \    lie   was   of    simple 
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luien,  au<l  a[)[)e;u'e  I  somewhat  confusol.  The  ])riile 
was  suu-buriit,  with  l)Ut  a  few  farewell  lea\-es  of 
ycjulh  still  haiigiiii,' about  her;  she  was  coarsely  and 
poorly,  but  cleanly  dressed;  some  red  and  lilue  silk 
ribbons, already  a  good  deal  faded;  but  what  cliielly  dis- 
figured her  Was,  that  her  hair,  stiffened  with  lard,  flour, 
and  pins,  had  been  swept  back  from  her  foreliead,  and 
piled  up  at  the  to[)  of  her  head  in  a  mound,  on  tlu; 
sunuiui:  of  whicli  lay  the  bridal  cha[)let.  .She  suiiled 
and  seemed  ulad  al  heart,  but  was  sh,nneF:ieed  and 
downca.-t.  Xext  came'  ihe  aged  parents;  the  fatliei' 
too  was  only  a  ser\";int  al)out  the  farm,  ;in  1  the 
hijvel,  the  furniture,  and  the  clothing,  all  bore  witness 
that  their  poverty  was  extreme.  A.  dirty,  s(punting 
musician  followed  the  train,  who  l^ept  grinning  and 
screaming,  and  scratt'hing  his  Jlddle,  wideh  was 
patched  together  of  wood  aiul  pastcbcjanl,  and  instead 
of  stilngs  had  thi'ee  !>its  of  pack-thread.  'Ida^  ]*ro- 
cession  halted  when  Ids  honour,  their  new  master, 
came  up  to  them.  Some  n!i>chiefdoving  servants, 
VMUiig  i,ii!>  a.nd  girls,  titlered  and  laughed,  and  jeered 
tiie  bi-id  d  couple.  e>pei-i:tlly  (he  ladies'  maids,  \\ho 
tiioagiil  i!n'm-id\es  far  handsome-r,  and  sau-  ihem- 
si'lvis  iiiliiiilily  ii'.-l  ter  (dadi,  and  v.'ondered  how  peoph' 
could  be  >o  \'idi;':ii'.  A  slin-dd.oring  cauM-  o\a-r  i'iiiniiiH  ; 
ho  loukrd  rouii.l  foi-  jhuloj-i.d.:,  but  the  laiicr  had 
already  J-UM  away  froii;  him  a_ain.  Ari  ie, pertinent 
coxeiiuib,  willi  a  head  pihorierl  in  his  hi__li  >iandi(d 
neid<chi!h.  a,  >er\'ant  lo  o:.e  of  i  ht>  \i.~ilors.  eager  to 
,sh''W  hi-,  wit.  pre~>edi  u[i  to  i'auiiiu-.  gigu'  ing.  and 
cried  :  '  Now.  }our  liMuour.  ^\  hat  >a_\'>  \i>\w  honour  to 
thi>  gran  1  couple  (  They  can  laa'ther  of  !  hem  guess 
wliere'  ihrv  are  to   iind   bread   for  t o  ]uori'o\\-.  and  vet 
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they  mean  to  give  a  l)all  this  aftt^'nioon.  ami  that 
famous  pori'onnei-  there  is  a!iH'a<ly  tMigage'L'  '  Xo 
bread!'  said  Hmiliu.-  :  'can  sucli  tliiii,i;>  1,l'?"  'Tliuir 
wretchedness.'  continued  tlie  cli;itter])ox.  '  i^^  known 
to  the  whole  neiirhhourhood  :  but  tin,-  fellow  <av-,  lie 
Ijears  the'  creature  the  >anic  LTiiod-will,  jiltJKjngh  >he  is 
such  a  soiry  l»it  of  clay.  Ay,  \  ei-ily.  as  the  song  says, 
love  can  make  black  'ivjiite  !  The  coujle  of  b,i;.''Lams 
Lave  not  evcii  a  1/ed,  and  niu>t  pasr,  their  wedding 
idght  ou  the  straw.  They  have  ju.-t  been  roun'l  t(j 
evL-rv  house  begging  a  pint  uf  small  be'cr,  witli  which 
they  mean  to  get  drunk  ■.  a  royal  treat  for  a  wedding 
day.  vour  honottr  .' '  Everyfiody  round  about  laughed 
loudly,  and  the  unhap[y-,  despised  pair  cast  town  their 
eyes,  Emiliu>  indignantly  pushed  the  chatterer  away. 
•Here,  take  tliis  !  '  he  cried,  and  threw  a.  htu.dred 
ducats,  which  he  had  received  that  naaiiing.  into  the 
hands  of  the  amazed  bridegroom.  Tiie  betiuthed 
c'juple  and  their  parents  wept  aloitd.  thi'e-w  themselves 
clumsily  on  their  knees,  and  kissed  his  hand-  and 
the  skirts  of  his  coat.  He  tried  to  make  his  escape. 
'  Let  that  kecj)  hunger  otit  of  your  deiors  as  long  as  it 
lasts!'  he  exclaimed,  (ptite  stunned  liy  his  fet;-ling<. 
'  (Jii  '  '  tliey  all  scieamed.  •  oh,  \ our  honour  !  we  shall 
be  rich  and  happy  till  the  day  of  (>ur  deaths,  and 
longer  too,  if  we  live  hmger.' 

He  knew  not  how  he  got  away  from  them  :  but  he 
found  himself  alone,  and  hastened  with  ttnsteady 
steps  into  the  wood.  Here  he  sought  ottt  the 
tliickest,  loneliest  spot,  and  threw  himself  down  on 
a  grassy  knoll,  no  longer  keeping  back  the  bursting 
stream  of  his  tears.  'I  am  sick  of  life.'  he  sobbed; 
■  I  cannot  be  glad  and  happy,  I  will  not.      ]Make  haste 
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and  receive  me,  tliou  dear  kind  eartli,  and  liide  me  in 
thy  cool,  refi'eshiiig  arn^s  from  tlie  Avild  beasts  that 
tread  over  thee  and  call  themselves  men.  Oh,  God  in 
lieaven  !  how  have  I  deserved  that  I  should  rest  upon 
down  and  wear  silk,  that  the  grape  should  pour  forth 
her  most  precious  blood  for  me,  and  that  all  should 
throng  around  me  and  olTer  mo  their  homage  and 
love  I  This  poor  wretch  is  better  and  worthier  than 
J,  and  mis(n'y  is  his  nurse,  and  mockery  and  venomous 
scorn  are  the  only  soiuids  that  hail  his  wedding'. 
l']very  delicacy  tliat  is  placed  liefore  me,  every  draught 
out  of  my  co>tly  g'olilft.-,  my  lying  on  soft  beds,  my 
wearing  goM  an<l  I'ich  garments,  will  ])e  unto  me  like 
so  manv  sins,  now  tliat  I  have  beheld  how  the  woild 
hunt^  down  many  lliousand  tliou.^and  wi'etches,  who 
are  Jinngering  aftrr  tlie  dry  bread  tliat  I  thi'ow  away, 
and  wjio  never  know  what  a  good  meal  is.  Oh,  now 
I  can  fully  undfr.-land  your  feelings,  ye  holy  pioin, 
whom  tlie  worlil  despises  and  scoi'iis  and  scoffs  at, 
^vho  scatter  abi'oad  your  all,  even  unto  the  raiment 
(.)f  your  poverty,  and  did  gird  sack-cloth  about  yoiu' 
loin-;,  and  did  ri'>olve  as  bi'ggars  to  endure  the  gibivs 
.and  the  kicks  wiierewith  brutal  in>olrnce  and  swilling 
v^)]uptuousnes^^  drive  away  misi/ry  from  tlieir  tabh  s, 
that  by  so  doing  ye  miglit  thoroughly  pui'ge  }'oiu'seh"t  s 
from  thi^  foul  .-in  of  wcaltli." 

The  world,  witli  all  it>  forms  of  ln-iiii.'.  lnuig  in  a 
mi.-t  bi-t'ore  his  eyes;  he  dctrniiinod  to  look  ut  on  tlio 
de-tit  u(o  as  lii>  brcl  lircii,  and  to  (lc[iail  far  away  fi-cm 
the  coiiiiiiunioii  of  th(,'  jiappy.  Tlicy  liad  ali'caily  licen 
^vaitillg  foi'  him  a  long  time  in  thf  hall,  to  jHaform 
till'  ct-rt'iiiony  ;  the  bi'idr  jiad  brcoiiie  niioa-y  ;  her 
parents  had  gone  in  search  ()(  him  tla'ough  t he  :.'ai'den 
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aiul  |iark  ;  at  long'tli   he  retuTnod,  liirliti-r  f"r  luiviiig 
AVrpt  uway  liis  cairs,  and  tlio  soUmhu  kiiol  w;is  tiL'<l. 

The  Cdinpauy  llu-n  Avalkt'd  fioiu  the  Ki\v.,-r  liall 
toWitvd  the  open  ^uahrry.  to  mmI  th.iMU.-elvi'-  .-■t  t;i.l>lf. 
The  liride  and  hi-idi-Li'.-doni  UmI  the  wa.y.  and  tlie  rot 
feillowt'd  in  their  ti'aiii.  leid.ciiek  ciiTered  h.i>  arm 
ti)  a  youiii,'  ^cirl  wh.o  was  i;'av  and  talk.it  ivc  '  Wiiy 
doe.s  a  l>ride  aiu"ay>  cry,  and  look  so  sad  and  mtious 
diu'iuu'  the  ceremony,'  said  she,  as  th.ev  mounted 
the   ste})s. 

•  because  it  is  tlie  tlr>t  moment  in  which  :>he  feeds 
intensely  all  the  weight  and  meaning  and  niy-tery  of 
life,'  an>v,-ered  d'.cderick. 

'  Hut  our  briile,"  continued  the  girl.  '  far  .-.urpa-ses  in 
gra^'ity  all  I  liave  ever  yet  seen.  Indeed,  >lie  a.lmo-t 
al\vay>  looks  melaPiclioly,  ajid  on.e  caai  never  catch  her 
in  a  downi'ight  hearty  hiiiii'h.' 

•This  does  niore  honour  to  her  lieai-t."  answei'ed 
IJoderiek.  him>elf,  cr>iiii'ary  to  cu>rom,  fueling  some- 
what serioii.-iy  ui-p.'-vdi.  '  \  ou  kr:(i\v  nor,  perh;ijis, 
tiiat  the  hiid.'  a  f-w  years  ago  toolc  a  l.i-\".dv  little 
or'phan  giid  in.to  the  hou.~e.  t<'  edi'.c.ite  lu-r.  All  her 
time  was  devoted  to  tlie  child,  a.nd  the  leve  "f  this 
gentle  heing  was  her  sweete-t  reward.  Tdi..'  girl  was 
liecome  seven  yt/ar>  old.  wiicn  ;die  v.'a.s  lo-t  ditndr.g  a 
walk  thronu'h  tlie  to^\•n.  and.  iui  spite  of  ;ill  tiie  means 
that  lia\"e  l)een  empleyel,  uobo^iy  cottld  ever  lind  out 
wliat  became  (>(  \i.'V.  (jur  noble-min.deil  he>r,.^.s  has 
taken  thi>  misfnrtttnie  S(j  much  to  heart  that  -he  has 
i.ieeu  preyed  upon  ever  since  by  a  silenit  melancholy, 
nor  can  anything  win  her  away  from  her  l':'ii_:-ing  after 
her  little  play-fellow.' 

•A    most   interestino;  adventure,  indeed,'    said  the 
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l.idv.  '  ()]\o  miii-lit  sec  :i  wliole  roiuaiicc  in  lln'co 
volunu's  L,n'0\v  out  of  this  seed.  It  will  Ijc  ;i  .str:iii;i-e 
sight,  iiml  it  will  n(U  be  for  nothing:,  when  this  lust 
stai'  reM]>[)0;ir-:.  AVhat  a  pretty  poem  it  would  make  ! 
J  )iiirt  you  thiid-:  so,  sir  ] ' 

'r\\o.  party  ari'aua-ed  themselves  at  table.  The  b.ride 
and  bride;/i-onm  sat  in  the  cenire,  and  looked  out  upon 
tin-  gav  ]and>cap(.'.  'Jdiev  tallced  and  di'ank  healths^ 
ami  tho  mo>i  cheerful  humour  I'ciii'ned  ;  tiie  lirid<'s 
pari-nt^  ^v^.■re  (piito  hapjiy  ;  the  bridciiToom  ak'no  was 
ri--ia-\-fd  and  t  Imuirlitful,  eat  but  litlle,  and  took  no 
]iai-!  in  till'  ciiUN'ei's-i tinn.  IF"  >iai'if(l  when  >  ane 
mu-ii-ai  -lu'aai-,  i  oiled  down  from  above,  but  irrew 
caliii  aL''ain  on  lindiiiLT  it  \'.'as  noihini;"  but  the  soft 
no'.--  of  a  buL:'le.  ^\■]|i(•h  wandered  adonir  wi' ii  n 
pioa-ani  iiiuriiiur  o\'ei'  the  .-^Inaibs  and  throii:^".  tlie 
]iark,  tdl  they  died  away  on  llu^  distant  hills.  i;,vlei-- 
I'iek  had  stationed  the  mii.-icians  in  tlie  gallery  o\'ei-- 
head,  and  J']mibu>  was  sati>tied  with  tin's  a.rrangoment. 
'i'oward  the  end  of  tlie  dinnei'  he  called  hi-  b::  I'-r, 
and  turning  to  his  bri'le.  said,  '  My  love,  let  ]i  'V.riy 
alsi)  have  a  share  of  our  sujieriluities.'  jle  then 
ordorcd  him  to  send  several  l)ottles  of  win.'.  >  ane 
pa~;ry.  and  otlier  dishes  in  abundant  portion.-.  .,>  r]:e 
poor  couple,  so  that  with  th('ni  also  this  day  mijht 
be  a  day  of  rij., icing,  tmto  which  in  after-time-  iliev 
miLrhl  hiok  ba.ck  with  deliL:-ht.  'See.  my  friend."  cried 
.llodoi-iid-:.  -how  beaulifully  all  things  in  this  \>.-<'rld 
hang  togedt.'r.  My  idle  ivu-k  of  bn.^ying  n;y-,  if 
about  other  [>eople"s  conc»  rn.-.  and  mv  chattii'ing, 
thoULih  you  ale  fo)'  ever  llndiiig  fault  with  :b.un. 
ha\'e  alter  all  been  tin.'  occasion  of  this  i;X)od  doe.].'" 
fSe\eral   persons    began    making    j)retty    speeches    to 
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their  host  on  his  compassion  and  kind  lioai't,  and 
the  young  lady  next  to  liodei'ick  lisped  ahout  romantic 
feelinirs  and  sentimental  niairnaiiimitv.  '  < ),  hold  vour 
tongues,'  cried  Kmilius  indignantly.  '  'J'liis  is  no 
good  action  ;  it  is  no  action  at  all  ;  it  is  nothing-. 
"When  swallows  and  linnets  feed  th(_-mselves  with  tlio 
ciumbs  that  ai'e  thrown  away  from  the  waste  of  this 
meal,  and  carry  them  to  their  young  om-s  in  their 
rie>ts,  vhall  not  I  rememlter  a  p(jrir  brother  who  needs 
my  help?  ]f  I  durst  follow  my  heart,  ye  would  laugh 
and  jt'cr  at  me,  just  as  ye  have  laughed  and  ioercd  at 
many  others  who  have  gone  forth  into  tlie  wilderness. 
that  they  might  hear  no  more  of  this  world  and  its 
generosity.' 

j-^verybody  was  silent,  and  Rodericdc.  perceiving  the 
mr>>t  vehement  displeasure  in  his  friend's  glowiiig  eyes, 
feared  he  might  forget  him-elf  still  more  in  his 
present  tnigi'acious  m<wd,  and  tried  to  irive  the  con- 
vei-;ttion  a  sudden  turn  u])on  othrr  subiects.  But 
Kmilius  was  beconiinc^  re>tles--  iind  abi.-ent  :  his  eyes 
v.'Ve  continually  wandering  tov\-;!id  the  ujipi/r  gallery, 
wiiere  the  sc'rvants  -who  lived  in  the  top  >tory  had 
n^iriy  things  to  do. 

•  Who  is  that  ugly  old  woman,'  he  at  leni'th  a-k'-.l. 
'tliat  i>  so  busv  there,  goinir  baekwai'ds  and  foi'Wards. 
in  her  gray  eh  ak  l'  '  She  is  (me  of  my  attendants,' 
.-aid  ]ii>  bride:  'she  is  to  overlook  and  manage  my 
wait ing-maid>  and  tlie  other  iriids.'  'How  can  yoti 
bt  ;,r  to  liave  anythint.'  so  hideor..-  always  at  your 
elbow?'  rejdi'd  Kmilius.  '  J,et  her  alone."  an>wered 
ti:e  young  lady  ;  '  Chid  meant  the  ug^y  "t^"  ^i^"*?  ;is  ^\■ell 
a-  the  liand.-ome  :  and  she  is  such  a  good,  honest 
cre'ature,  she  mav  be  of  gi'eat  u>e  to  us.' 
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On  rising  fi'om  table,  everybody  pressed  round  tlie 
new  husband,  again  wished  him  joy,  and  urgently 
bested  that  he  would  consent  to  their  havincf  a  Ijall. 
The  bride  too  said,  breathing  a  gentle  kiss  on  his 
forehead  :  'You  will  not  deny  your  wife's  first  request, 
my  beloved;  we  have  all  been  looking  forward  wit li 
delight  to  this  moment.  It  is  so  long  since  I  danced 
last,  and  you  have  never  yet  seen  me  dance.  Have 
you  no  curiosity  how  I  shall  ac(|uit  myself  in  tliis 
new  character  ?  ^NFy  mother  tells  me  I  look  bettt,'r 
than  at  any  other  time.' 

'  1  never  saw  you  thus  cheerful,'  said  Emilius  ;  '  1 
will  be  no  disturber  of  your  joys  :  do  just  wliat  you 
jilease  ;  oidy  let  me  bargain  for  nobody'asking  me  to 
make  myself  ridiculous  by  any  clumsy  capers.' 

'  Oh,  if  ymi  are  a  bad  dancer,'  she  answeretl,  laugh- 
ing, 'you  may  feel  (piite  safe;  everybody  will  readily 
cmiscnt  to  your  sitting  still.'  The  bride  then  retired 
to  put  on  her  ball-dress. 

'  She  does  not  know,'  said  Emilius  to  Piodcrick,  with 
whom  be  withdrew,  'that  I  can  pass  from  the  nexc 
]-oom  into  hers  tJii-ough  a  secret  door;  I  will  surprise 
her  while  she  is  dressing.' 

"When  Euiilius  had  left  them,  and  many  of  the 
ladies  were  also  gone  to  make  such  changes  in  tlieir 
attire  as  were  nec(^ssary  for  the  ball,  Koderick  towk 
the  young  men  aside,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own 
j'oom.  'It  is  w(}aring  toward  evening,'  said  he,  •and 
"will  soon  he  (lark  ;  so  miike  hasi  e,  e\-ery  one  of  vou, 
and  mask  yourselves,  that  W(>  may  I'cnder  this  night 
glori(Mis  in  the  ann.'tls  of  nu'rrimenl  and  m;idiu'>s. 
Oive  your  fancies  free  range  in  clu^osing  your  cha- 
racters :  the  wihh'i'  and  uglier  the  better.     I'l'y  eveiy 
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(•(unii'iiatioii  C)f  >Ii;ii:'iry  mane,  ami  .-^juiiit  iiii;'  cxr,  ami 
mouth  like  a  irapiiii;'  ^'(>I^aU()  :  ImiM  mMuniai;.-  ;i[i'.ii 
your  sliouldiT,-,  or  I'attiu  yourM'I\"r>  iuid  F.i!-;,i:V>  ; 
ami  a>  a  wliel  to  your  inv(.iit  ioii.-~.  I  laa-roy  ]iromi~i'  ;i 
ki.-.-  from  the  hrido  to  the  li-'ure  thai  v.-oulil  ]»;  tho 
liki-lii'>t  to  make  licr  mi-cany.  A  wciMiuii'  i-  -iicli  a 
^tra.im'C  event  in  one's  life;  the  hride  and  hi'iilr- 
<.'rooui  are  so  ^U'](lenly  plunu;etl.  as  it  ^\  t/re  liy  mairic. 
head  ovi-r  hi-ols  int(.)  a  new,  luiaceu-tomi-d  elfneoit, 
that  it  i:^  im|)Ossii>h_'  to  infa>e  too  mueli  oi  madne-s 
and  folly  into  this  feast,  in  order  to  keep  jiace  with 
tliL'  \\"hirlp(jol  that  is  hearini;'  a  hraee  of  human  Ijeinirs 
fre^m  the  >tate  in  whicdi  tliey  were  two.  into  the  state 
in  which  they  become  one,  and  to  let  all  th-n-,-  round 
ahiout  them  be  lit  accom[)animent.-  for  the  db.y.y  dream 
on  tlie  winii's  of  which  they  are  tloatiuu'  toward  a  new 
lil''\  So  let  u>  I'ave  awav  the  nigiit.  making  all  .sail 
b.-fore  the  l)rruze  ;  and  a  tig  for  >uch  a-  look  twice  on 
tlie  grave  sour  faces  that  wt^uld  ha\'e  you  b-jh.ive 
I'atioually.' 

•  Don't  1)0  afraid.'  said  the  young  oiiii-cr  :  '  v.  e  ha\'c 
l)iought  from  town  with  u.>  a  large  chr>t  ;idl  of 
masks  and  mad  carnival  dru.->c>.  >uch  a-  wouM  n.a.ke 
even  you  stare.' 

•J')Ut  See  here."  returned  Jiod.i'ricl;,  "what  a  gem  I 
have  got  from  m\'  tailor. who  was  iri.-c  going  to  cut  up 
this  peerless  I'obt'  into  strips.  lie  l)ou,u-]it  it  of  an  old 
crone,  who  mu.-t  doubilfss  have  \\'orn  it  on  ^ala  days 
wn.en  slie  v>"ent  to  .Lucifer'.-  di-awing-roc-m  vn  tlie 
niocdcsbcrg.  .Look  at  this  >t-arlet  l)odice,  with  its  gold 
ta<.-els  and  fringe,  at  thi>  i-ap  lie.-meared  with  the  la.-t 
fi-e  the  hag  got  from  lieelzcbub  or  hi>  imp?^  :  it  will 
gi\-e    me    a    right     wor,-!npful    air.      To    Uiatch    >uch 
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jewel?,  tliere  is  tliis  green  velvet  petticoat  with  its 
saffron-coloured  triiinuiii_if.  and  this  mask  would  lacdt 
eveu  Me  lusa  to  a  griu.  Thus  accoutred  I  mean  to 
lead  tlie  chorus  of  (Jraces,  myself  their  mother-queer,, 
toward  tlie  Ised-chamher.  ]\lake  all  the  haste  you 
can  ;  ;i.ud  we  will  theu  go  in  procession  to  fetch  the 
bride.' 

'Die  bugles  were  still  playing;  the  company  were 
walking  altout  the  garden,  or  sitting  before  the  house. 
'J'lie  >un  had  gone  down  behind  thick,  murky  clouds, 
.tnd  the  ciuuilry  was  lying  in  the  g'ray  dusk,  when  a 
parting  gleam  suddenl}"  burst  forth  athwart  the  cloudy 
vt-ib  i',]i<[  liooded  evei'V  ?pot  around,  but  es])ecia!ly 
the  I'uildj'ug,  and  its  galleries,  and  pillars,  and  wreaths 
of  lh,'\vt'i>-,  as  it  Wore  with  red  blood.  At  this  moment 
llic  parents  of  the  bride  Jind  the  other  s[)ectatiu's 
beludd  a  train  of  the  wildest  appearances  move  toward 
I  lie  up[ii'i'  corridor,  iioderick  led  the  way  as  the 
scarlet  old  woman,  and  was  folbjwed  1)3^  hun!])-l);ick-, 
iuountain-pauiiches,  massy  wigs,  clowns,  punches, 
skeleton-like  pantaloons,  female  t;gures  embanked  by 
enormous  hoops  and  over-canopied  with  three  feet  of 
bor.-ehair,  powder  and  pomatum,  and  by  every  disgust- 
ing shape  that  can  lie  conceived,  ns  thougli  a  night- 
mare Were  unrolling  her  stores.  They  jumped,  an^l 
twilled,  and  totteu'ed,  and  stumbled,  and  straddled, 
.ii.il  strutted,  and  ssvagu'ered  along  (he  galh'rv.  and 
th  -n  v;ijiisln'd  behind  one  of  the  doors.  But  few  fif 
the  bidiolders  had  been  able  to  laugh:  so  utterly  were 
thev  ;iU!a/.ed  by  the  strange  sight.  8\iddenly  a  pierc- 
ing .-hrii  !c  burst  from  one  of  the  rooms,  and  there 
fushi'd  forth  into  the  blood- red  glow  of  the  sunset  the 
p:ile  b.'dde,  in  a  short  white  frock,  round  which,  wreatlrs 
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of  ilowers  ^vevc  "waviiiir,  with  lier  Invtly  ])">()m  all 
xincovfivd,  and  la-r  rii;h  locks  slivaiuiiiLr  tlir'niirli  thtj 
air.  As  thoiiirh  mad,  Avitli  rolling  cyc^  and  di.-turled 
face,  she  darted  along  the  .izallery,  and,  blinded  l)y 
terror,  cotdd  lind  neither  (L/or  nor  staircase  ;  and 
immediately  after  rushed  J-auiliu.-  in  eha^e  of  her, 
"svith  the  sjiarkling  Turkish  dagger  in  his  higli,  tip- 
raised  hand.  Now  she  was  at  the  end  <if  the  pas.-age  ; 
•she  could  go  no  further  :  he  reached  her.  liis  marked 
friends  and  the  gray  old  woman  ^^•ere  running  after 
him.  ]]ut  he  had  already  furiou-ly  pierced  hei'  1m  mom, 
and  cut  through  her  white  neck  :  her  blood  spouted 
forth  into  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  Tiie  old 
woman  liad  clasped  round  him  to  tear  him  back  ;  he 
struggled  with  her,  and  hurled  himself  together  with 
her  over  the  railing,  ai:id  they  both  fell,  almost  life- 
less, down  at  the  feet  of  the  I'elatious  who  had  been 
staling  in  dumb  horror  at  the  bloody  scene.  Above 
and  below,  or  hastening  down  the  stairs  and  along  the 
galleries,  were  seen  the  hideous  masks,  standing  or 
running  about  in  various  clu~ter.->,  like  tiond>  of  hell. 

lloderick  took  his  dying  friend  in  his  ;iriii>.  Jle 
had  found  him  in  his  ^\ife"s  room  playing  with  the 
dagger.  She  was  almost  dressed  when  he  entei'ed. 
At  the  sight  of  the  liated  red  Ijodice  his  memory  had 
rekindled  ;  the  horrible  vision  of  the  night  had  risen 
upon  his  mind  ;  and  gnashing  hi.>  teeth  he  had  sprung 
after  his  trembling  flying  bride,  to  avenge  that  murder 
and  all  those  devilish  doings.  The  old  woman,  ere  she 
expired,  confessed  the  crime  that  had  been  wrought  ; 
and  the  gladness  and  mirth  of  the  whole  hou.-e  were 
suddenly  changed  into  sorrow  and  lamentation  and 
dismay. 
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TiiE  author  of  the  foregoing  tale,  Ludwig  Tieck, 
has  lately  l)een  introduced  to  the  English  reader  by 
an  admirable  translation  of  his  two  exquisite  little 
novels,  Tlie  I'lctu.res  and  The  BdrotJiliuj.  He  is  one 
among  tlie  great  German  writei'S  who  made  their 
appearance  during  the  last  ten  years  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century  ;  a  period — Avhether  from  any  extraordinary 
productiveness  in  the  po^^'er  tliat  regulates  the  seed- 
time and  the  liarvests  of  the  human  race,  or  from  the 
mighty  excitements  and  stimidants  wherewith  the 
world  was  then  teeming — among  the  lacliest  in  tlie 
blossoming  of  genius.  ¥ov  not  to  mention  the  great 
military  talents  lirst  develo})ed  in  those  days,  among 
tlie  holders  (;f  which  were  he  who  con(piered  all  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  he  l^efore  whom  tliat  cnn- 
([ueror  fell  ;  turning  away  fi'om  the  man}'  I'ank  but 
luxuriant  weeds  that  sprang  up  in  Ju'ance,  after  all 
its  ]>lains  jiad  been  manurLil  A\"ith  blood;  and  iixing 
the  eye  sokdy  upon  literary  exc(dlenco,  we  find  in  oiu- 
own  country  that  the  chief  part  of  those  men  by 
whom  we  may  hope  that  the  memory  of  our  days  will 
1)0  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  thing  precious  ami 
to  be  held  in  honour,  that  AVordsworth,  and  CoIeridLre, 
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and  Soiitlicy,  and  Lanil),  ;ind  l/uidoi-,  and  Scott,  j.ut 
fortli  dnriiiLr  tl;o>e  ten  vcais  tlie  lirst  iVuil  s  df  llicir 
minds  ;  A\liilL'  in  (.u'nnany.  the  same  jn'iioil  was 
rendL'iL'd  illustrious  by  ]-'iclae  and  John  ]\aul  llirJiifi- 
at  its  connuonfcnimt,  ainl  siihsoijUiaitl v  liv  Sclu'lliiiLr. 
and  ]K';j('l.  and  StulTen^,  Si'hloii-niiacliLi'.  a.nd  tin,' 
Sc'hle-td-,  ;ind  Xovali>.  ;uid  Ticck.  (  it  tliis  nohle 
brotlici'lioiid,  udio  all.  1  liclieve,  studieil  at  the  s;.ni._' 
university,  that  of  Jen;i.  and  wlio  wci'C  all  botmd 
toiiether  hy  friemlshi]),  ])y  atlinity  of  ircnius.  and  hy 
unity  of  aim.  the  tv\'o  latlrr.  Xovalis  and  I'ieck.  were 
the  poets  :  for  though  there  are  sevcnd  things  of 
great  poetical  beauty  iii  the  works  of  the  Sehlegels. 
their  fame.  u})on  the  whole,  rt-.-ts  on  a  dilt'erc-nt  l)a^i-. 
The  lovely  di'eamy  mind  of  ^>'ovalis  was  cut  off  in 
the  full  jiromise  of  itr,  spring;  it  only  ju.-t  awoke 
from  the  lilis.-ful  visions  of  it>  childhood,  to  Ijreathe 
forth  a  fevv"  lyrical  njitrmttr.>  ad^out  the  mysteric'S  it 
had  l>een  Ijrooding  over,  and  then  fsdl  a-lcep  again. 
l'[)0n  Tieck,  therefore,  the  character  of  German 
poetry  in  the  age  following  those  of  (Wiethe  and 
Schiller  will  maiidy  iL-pend  :  and  never  did  Xorw(_'- 
giait  or  leelandiic  spring  hur>t  forth  more  suddenlv 
than  the  youth  of  Lulwig  Tii_'ck.  I  kno^v  not  in  the 
wdiole  hi>tory  of  literature,  any  poct  who  can  cottnt 
up  .so  ma.ny  and  S(j  great  exploit.s  achieved  on  his  tir-t 
de.-ccut  into  tlie  arena  ;  in  nitmher  and  varit-ty  even 
(Toethe  nrast  yield  the  prece>lence,  though  hi--  yotith- 
ful  triumplis  were  (''W.f.i  "/  lltr^icJilicjcii  and  WrrtliKr. 
ddiere  was  in  Tieck'.--  early  works  the  promise,  and 
far  iiii-re  than  the  ]a'omi-c.  of  the  grcatc.-t  da-a.m;itic 
pi_>et  wdinm  Jhirope  had  so-n  since  the  days  of 
< 'aldcton  ;  there    wa.s   a    rich,  ela.--tie,  buovant,  comic 
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spirit,  ]iot  like  tlio  analytical  reflection,  keen  biling 
wit  of  Molii'-re  and  Con_L;i'eve.  and  other  comic  writers 
of  tlie  satirical  school,  but  like  the  living  meriinient, 
the  uncontrollable,  exulterant  joyoiisness,  tlie  hunionr 
arising  from  ^jnud  humour,  not,  as  it  often  does,  from 
ill  humour,  tlie  incarnation,  so  to  say,  of  the  principle 
of  mirth,  in  Shakespeare,  and  Cervantes,  and  Aiisto- 
phanes  ;  and  as  a  wreath  of  tlowcrs  to  crown  the 
whule,  there  was  the  heavenly  purity  and  starlikti 
Io\eline>s  of  Ids  (ii-mivrra.  J  lad  the  re>t  of  Tieck's 
lift'  ke})t  })ace  witli  tlic  fei'tiHty  of  the  six  years 
from  17'J>s  to  l^nb,  )u..  must  have  beiii  Ix'ycjiid  all 
i-i\;ilry  the  sccimd  of  ( 'erman  poets;  and  as  J']sc]i}lus 
in  tlie  />(''/•>•  >liares  his  supi-emacy  with  Sophocles,  so 
wnuld  (loetlie  havi'  invited  I'ieck  to  sit  beside  him  on 
hi^.  throne.  Unfoi-tunately  fur  t]ui>e  who  would  have 
fea>ted  upon  his  fruits,  the  poet,  during  the  la>t 
twenty  years,  has  been  so  weiglied  down  by  almost 
uninteriiutting  ill  healtli,  that  lie  has  published  Ititt 
little.  Tiiere  ^\'as  a  short  inti^rval  indeed  that  seemed 
to  l):d  fairer,  abnut  the  year  1812.  wlien  he  began  to 
collect  his  tales  and  le>s('r  dramas,  on  a  jdan  some- 
tliing  like  th:it  of  the  Jjr,-a,iH(  ron .  in  tlie  rJtdutasiii, 
but  it  has  not  yet  Ijcen  carried  ])L'yond  the  second 
iiu'gn.  out  of  seven  through  whicli  it  was  designed  to 
extend.  ( )f  tliat  collection  the  cliief  part  had  Ijeeu 
kiKiv.'ii  to  tlu;  woild  ten  or  twebe  yeai's  before  :  some 
thing>.  Iiowever,  apjieared  tlien  for  the  tirst  time,  and 
among  them.  1  believe,  was  the  tale  of  The  Lvre- 
CLunn.  Latterly.  'I'i.'/k's  genius  has  taken  a  new 
spring,  in  a  MimewLat  dilYerc'nt  direction  from  that  of 
his  youtli.  Jle  lias  written  half  a  dozen  no\'els,  iu 
the  manner  of    the  couple   recently    trairshited ;    nor 
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are  the  others  of  less  exeollence  than  tlinse  two  ;  a 
bea\itiful  tale  of  magic  has  also  been  just  published  ; 
and  the  speedy  appearance  of  several  other  things 
that  have  employed  liim  during  the  long  periiid  of 
seeming  inactivity,  is  promised  ;  wherein  he  has  been 
engnged  more  or  less  for  alcove  a  rpjarter  of  a  ceut\u'y, 
and  to  gather  materials  for  which  he  some  years  since 
visited  England.  Of  this  woi'k  the  highest  exj^ect- 
ations  may  justly  be  formed  :  not  many  people,  even 
in  this  country,  possess  a  more  extensive  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  our  ancient  drama  than  Tieck  ;  no 
one  has  entered  more  fully  into  the  s[iirit  of  its  great 
poets,  than  Tieck  has  shown  himself  to  have  done  in 
the  prefaces  to  his  Old  Earjlislt  Tlttofyp.  and  his 
SJialcespeare  s  Yvrschuh  ;  few  have  ever  bestowed  sTich 
attention  on  tlie  history  of  the  stage  in  all  countries, 
or  have  so  studied  the  piinciples  of  dramatic  com- 
position and  the  nature  of  dramatic  eifect  ;  lu.rdly 
any  one,  1  may  say  no  one,  evei'  learijt  so  mucli  from 
Shakespe.'U'e  :  no  one,  therefore,  can  have  nmre  to 
teacli  us  about  him  :  and  to  judge  fr^m  tlie  remarks 
on  ^ome  of  the  plays  which  have  already  licen  ja-inted 
in  th.e  AhriiiJ-.tifniuj,  no  one  was  over  so  able  to  trace 
out  the  mo^t  secret  woi'kings  of  the  groat  master's 
mind,  or  to  ri'tain  his  full,  calm  seb'-po-se.->ion  wlien 
following  hiin  on  his  highest  llights  :  no  one  ever 
united  in  such  perfection  the  great  critic  with  the 
gi'cat  poet.  One  may  look  forwai'd,  ther.  fore,  with 
conlidence  to  the  greatest  work  in  a'>t!ietical  criticism 
that  even  Germany  will  ever  have  prodiiced. 

Of  the  foregoing  tale  itself  little  need  be  said.  If 
the  translator  has  failed  so  grievously  that  an  English 
reader  cannot  see   its  merits,   he  would  hardly  help 
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liin;self  out  of  the  scrape  by  talking  about  the  effect 
he  ought  to  have  produced.  And  grievously  he  must 
have  failed,  if  any  reader  with  a  feeling  for  poetry 
does  not  perceive  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  descrip- 
tions, especially  of  the  two  eventful  scenes,  the  power 
and  passion  of  the  wild  dithyramb,  the  admirable 
delineation  of  the  characters  in  proportion  to  their 
rcdative  importance,  and  the  poetical  harmony  and 
perfect  keepiiKj  of  the  whole.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicate  than  the  way  of  soflening  the  horror  that 
miglit  be  felt  for  the  bride  :  slie  has  not  even  a  name, 
that  there  may  be  n(>  distinct  object  for  our  (li>gust 
to  fasten  on  ;  she  is  oidy  spoken  of  under  titles  of  a 
})leasuraljle  meaning;  her  beauty,  lilce  Ifelen's  on  the 
walls  of  Troy,  is  manifested  by  its  elTect  :  the  young 
men  are  astonished  at  it  ;  her  air  of  deep  melancholy 
imjiresses  even  the  gayest  and  most  thoughtless,  and 
is  thus  more  powerful  than  if  pages  had  been  employed 
in  giving  utterance  to  her  remorse  ;  besides  whieli, 
hail  the  latter  course  been  ailopted,  the  main  ol)ject 
would  have  Ijoen  tlie  Avickod  heart,  not  tlie  wicked 
deed,  the  sin,  not  the  crime;  and  sin  is  always  loatli- 
some,  whereas  a  crime  may  often  be  looked  upon  with 
pity.  The  [)oet  has  therefore  wisely  kept  all  his  power 
of  characteristic  delineation  for  the  two  ciiief  per.-ons 
in  the  tale;  and  rarely  have  any  cliaracters  h»een 
Ijrouirlit  out  so  distinctly  within  a  work  of  such 
dimensions;  the  contrast  between  tliem  runs  througli 
e\'ery  f..'alure,  yet  each  is  tlie  necessary  compIemenD 
to  the  other;  tlie  abuse  wliich  tliey  vent  in  tlie  ball- 
room each  again>t  his  dearest  friend,  and  in  the 
ears  of  almost  a  str;iiigcr,  is  in  the  true  style  of  our 
frail  atfeetions,   veering   before   the  slightest   pull'  of 
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self-will  ;  nnr  i.s  there  a  (•ii-euiii>taiice  ineiuidiK-il  alinnt 
cillicr.  wiii<'li  t(/uils  iKit  to  eoiuplcte  ihe  ju'elure,  ami  is 
not  all  but  inili^[ieii-al)le.  ( )ii  some  ocea>i(jii>  a  avIkiIc 
life  aiii]  cliaraeter  an'  vevealeil  hy  a  >iii:jle  tnneli  :  as 
tor  itistaufe'  v.'heii  I'linilius  exelaiiu>,  Su  f.i/-<ji'l .'  C"i( 
■•"-i.cli  tli'diijs  ^>'!  !  2So  other  man  coulil  have  ljei_-!i  so 
ignorant  of  what  go.'s  on  in  the  wurjil.  a-  to  marvel 
ai  .-ueh  a  eommou  oeeurrence  ;  yet  Jhniiin-,  it  is  ijiiite 
et-rtaiii,  avduIJ  be  svirprise'l,  when  awake']  from  his 
i.lrt'.:!ms,  to  l)eh<)LI  the  face  of  real  life;  so  that  this 
exelamatiou  i>.  as  it  A\-ere,  a  great  toe  friijn  which  to 
constnaet  one  who  is  anythiiii;"  rather  than  a  Hercules. 
Li'leed  the  whole  scene  of  the  pea>ant's  marriage, 
which  at  tirst  sight  may  appear  like  a  somewhat  idle 
fligression,  ])rouglit  in  for  no  better  reason  than 
.".m'visen'ieut.  is  ab>olutt'ly  necessary  V)  the  tale  as  a 
A\-ork  of  art  :  it  not  only  shows  the  chni'acter  fif 
Kuiilius  in  a  fre--li  an^l  important  po;nt  of  view,  not 
I  inly  su.pplies  liim  v.'iih  fuel,  ,^o  that  lie  is  readv  to 
burn  at  the  ap^iiriacii  nf  the  tirst  .-iiark,  as  for  the 
fi'Muer  scene  he  had  Ijcen  prejiared  by  the  iirousal  of 
jii-  feelings  in  the  balhroont  ;  which,  be- id,,-.-,,  ca>t  a 
niv>teriinis  haze  over  the  scene,  and  lfa\'e  it  half 
d'lubtful  how  mu(di  of  the  crime  was  actually  por- 
l-etrateil  :  the  peasant's  "wediling  is  nccr->ary  as  a 
contrast,  as  a  complement,  and  as  a  r^'Iief  to  the  other 
mirriage ;  nor  ce.n  that  calm  and  ma-terly  irony, 
which  is  among  the  first  elements  in  the  mind  of  a 
grrat  poet,  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  it  is  here, 
^^•here  the  })omp  and  rej'.icing  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
are  suddenly  turned  'into  sorrow  and  lauu-ntation  and 
disnriv:'  while  the  poor  and  the  ab.ashed  and  the 
de,-pi.-ed  are   enabled   to  pass  their   days  in  what  to 
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tlicin  is  comfort,  and  to  olftaiu  tlie  onjoyiiioiit  of  a 
ilay  'unto  -which  in  aftcr-tiuie>  thoy  ]iiay  hjuk  liack 
witli  clch_i:ht.' 

Hrcrvlhin_i;'  about  tlio  one  marriage  seeiiis  luippy  ; 
evei'vtliiug  aljout  the  oliior  se(>ms  vrretclh'il  ;  l)ut 
neither  is  wlrtt  it  scorns  :  thr-y  who  seem  hajipy  are  a 
prey  to  extrax-a.ijant  airl  sinfnl  desires;  tlio-e  wlio 
M'l'Ui  wretchi'd  ha\'e  moderate  v.a'slies,  and,  tluniLili 
they  Irivo  offended,  liave  liot  ihtne  it  wa.ntonly  or  in 
lualico  :  thc'V  are  malvini;'  wliat  seems  to  tliem  liie  only 
aiont'ment  in  their  po\s'ir,  arid  "the  fellow  nc;n-s  the 
crt-anu'e  tiie  ^am(_"  ^i;oeiI-v.il!,  tlioui^di  slie  is  svieii  a  sorry 
hit  of  clay':  therefore  tin;  en.d  of  each  marria.i;'e  is 
.-M'cordin^-,  not  unto  tla'  on.tward  show  an-l  promise, 
l)Ut  milo  that  wliich  Hl'S  -wiijjin  the  l-eart.  It  is  thu.s 
tliat  poetical  jii.s'.ice  ende.-ivon.rs,  so  far  jis  it  mav.  to 
antici[)ate  the  sentence  of  (_Miiniscient  iii^f'ce. 


LAST    WILL   AND    TESTA^IENT.— THE 
HOUSE    OE    WEEPING. 

From  .T.:na  l>,,vJ  Fi.dcro-J:  Ii;.:hf.:r. 

SixfE  tlie  day  ^vhen  tlie  town  of  Ilo.-lau  fii'st  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Court,  no  man  could  rcmendx'r 
tliat  any  one  event  in  its  annals  fahvays  excepting  the 
liiith  of  the  liereditary  piince)  liad  been  looked  for 
with  so  anxious  a  curiosity  as  the  opening  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  left  by  Tan  der  I\al)el.  This  Van 
der  Kabcl  may  be  styled  the  Ha.-lau  Ci'O'sns  ;  and  his 
whole  life  might  be  termed,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  wits,  one  long  festival  of  god-send>.  or  a  dailv 
washing  of  goldt  n  sands  nightly  impri-irnated  liv 
golden  sh'iwfrs  of  Dame.  Seven  di>tant  siu'vivincj 
ridatives  of  >evi;-n  di>tant  relatives  de:-t_'a-i'il  of  the 
said  Van  der  ivabrl,  entertained  some  little  hi'pi.-s  of 
a  })lace  anioni:-st  his  legatee.-,  gi'oundi-d  up-m  an  a-siu'- 
ance  ^v]licll  he  liad  made,  'that  upon  his  oath  ho 
would  not  fail  to  /■'  ///''.■//'"/■  //''//;  in  his  will.'  These 
hopes,  however,  were  but  faint  and  weakly  ;  for  thev 
could  not  I'opose  any  exti'aoidinary  confidence  in  his 
goo  1  faith — not  only  becau>e  in  all  cases  he  con- 
ducted liis  aiVair>  in  a  di>interested  spirit,  and  with  a 
perverse    obstinacy  of    moral    pi'inciple,   a\  hereas    his 
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seven  relatives  Averc  mere  novices,  and  young  lio- 
ginners  in  tlie  trade  of  morality, — but  also  l:)ecanse, 
in  all  tlie>e  moral  extravagances  of  his  (so  distressiiig 
to  the  feelings  of  the  sincere  rascal),  he  thought  proper 
to  be  very  satirical,  and  had  his  heart  so  full  of  odd 
caprices,  tricks,  and  snares  for  unsuspicious  scoundr./Is, 
that  (as  they  all  said)  no  man  who  was  but  raw  in 
the  art  of  virtue  could  deal  with  him,  or  place  any 
reliance  ujton  liis  intentions.  Indeed  the  covert 
laugliter  Avhich  played  about  his  te?iiples,  and  the 
fal>ftt(.)  toiies  of  his  unerring  voice,  .-omewliat  w(  akt'UC'd 
I  he  advantageou^  imia-e.-sion  which  was  made  by  the 
]iobl(-  c()iii[Kj>iu()n  of  his  face,  and  by  a  pair  of  large 
hands,  fi'om  wdiicli  were  daily  di'opping  favours  lit  lie 
and  great  bcnetit  luglits,  C'hristma— box(  s  and  Xew- 
N'ear's  gifts  ;  for  this  reroon  it  w,-ts  that,  b\-  the  whole 
flock  of  birds  who  >ought  shelter  in  his  boughs,  ai.d 
anIio  fed  and  built  their  nests  on  him,  as  on  anv  wild 
service-tree,  he  was,  nolwilhsfanding,  leptited  a  secret 
tr.aga/.ine  c>f  >pring('.s  ;  and  they  were  scarce  able  to 
find  eyes  for  the  vi^ible  berries  which  fed  them,  in 
their  .-crutiny  after  the  supposed  gossamer  snares. 

In  the  interval  between  two  apoplectic  llts  he  had 
drawn  up  his  will,  and  had  de])o>ited  it  with  t]i(> 
magistrate.  \\"hen  he  was  just  at  the  point  of  dia'h 
he  transferred  to  the  seven  prestnnptive  heirs  the 
(•(■rtiiicaie  of  this  deposit;  and  t'wn  then  said,  in  his 
f)ld  tone — how  bii-  it  was  from  his  expectation,  tliat 
l)y  any  sUcli  anticipation  of  his  apjiroaching  decease, 
he  coidd  at  all  de[)iess  the  spirits  of  men  so  ste.i  !y 
and  sedate,  whom,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  much 
I'ather  regard  in  the  light  of  laugliing  th:in  of  weej  ing 
heirs  ;  to  which  remark  one  only  of  the  wlade  numb,  j-, 
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iiaiiK'ly,  3Ir.  Ilarprecht,  inspector  of  police,  replied  as 
a  cool  ironist  to  a  bitter  one — '  that  the  total  amount 
of  concern  and  of  interest,  which  niiirht  severally 
lielong  to  them  in  such  a  loss,  was  not  (they  were 
sincei'ely  sorry  it  was  not)  in  their  power  to  deter- 
mine.' 

At  length  the  time  is  come  when  the  seven  heirs 
have  nitade  their  appearance  at  the  town-hall,  with 
their  certificate- — of  deposit ;  videlicet,  the  ecclesi- 
astical councillor  Glantz ;  Harjjrecht,  the  inspector 
of  police  ;  Xeu}>eter,  the  court-airent  ;  the  court-fiscal, 
Knoll  ;  Pasvogel,  the  bookseller  ;  the  reader  of  the 
morning  lecture,  Flacks  ;  and  Monsieur  Flitte,  from 
Alsace.  Solemnly,  and  in  due  form,  they  demanded 
of  the  magistrate  the  schedule  of  effects  consigned  to 
him  by  the  late  Kabel,  and  the  opening  of  his  will. 
The  principal  exectttor  of  this  will  was  INlr  ^Nlayor 
himself  ;  the  sub-executors  were  the  rest  of  the  town- 
co'ineil.  Thereupon,  without  delay,  the  schedule  and 
the  will  were  fetched  from  the  register  office  of  the 
council  to  the  council  chamber  :  both  were  exhibited 
in  rotation  to  the  members  of  the  council  anii  the 
hf'irs.  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  privy  >"al  of 
the  town  impressed  upon  them  :  the  I'egistry  of  ci_)n- 
signment,  indorsed  tipon  the  schedule,  was  read  alotid 
to  th.e  seven  heirs  by  the  town-clerk  ;  and  by  that 
registry  it  was  notified  t'>  them,  that  the  decea>ed  had 
actually  consigned  the  schedule  to  the  magistrate,  and 
entrust(-d  it  to  the  corporation-chest  ;  and  tlia*:  on  the 
dav  of  consignment  he  was  still  of  sound  mind  ; 
Ihially.  the  seven  seals,  which  he  had  himself  atlixeil 
to  the  instrument,  were  fouml  unbroken.  Tiie.-e 
jireliminaries    gone    through,    it    was    now    (but    not 
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until  a  brief  registry  of  all  these  forms  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  town-clerk)  lawful,  in  God's  name, 
that  the  will  should  be  opened  and  read  aloud  by  Mr 
Mayor,  word  for  word  as  follows  : — 

'I,  Van  der  Kabel,  on  this  7th  day  of  May,  179-, 
being  in  my  house  at  Haslau,  situate  in  Dog-street, 
deliver  and  make  known  this  for  my  last  will ;  and  with- 
out many  millions  of  words,  notwithstanding  I  have 
been  both  a  Gexnnan  notary  and  a  Dutch  schoolmaster. 
Howsoever  I  may  disgrace  my  old  professions  by  this 
parsimony  of  words,  I  believe  myself  to  be  so  far  at 
home  in  tiie  art  and  calling  of  a  notary,  that  I  am 
competent  to  act  for  myself  as  a  testator  in  due  form, 
and  as  a  regular  devisor  of  property. 

'  It  is  a  custom  of  testators  to  premise  the  moving 
causes  of  their  wills.  These,  in  my  case,  as  in  most 
others,  are  regard  for  my  happy  departure,  and  for 
tlie  disposal  of  the  succession  to  my  property — which, 
by  tlie  way,  is  tlie  object  of  a  tender  passion  in  various 
quarters.  To  say  anything  about  my  funeral,  and  all 
that,  would  be  absurd  and  stupid.  This,  and  what 
shape  my  remains  shall  take,  let  the  eternal  sun 
settle  above,  not  in  any  gloomy  winter,  but  in  some 
of  his  most  verdant  springs. 

'  As  to  tliose  charitable  foundations  and  memorial 
institutions  of  benevolence,  about  which  notaries  are 
so  much  occupied,  in  my  case  I  appoint  as  follows  : 
to  three  tliousand  of  my  pom-  townsmen  of  ever}'  class, 
]  as>\i:n  just  the  same  niniiber  of  llorius,  wliich  sum 
1  will  tliat,  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death,  they 
shall  spend  in  feasting  upon  the  town  common,  where 
they  are  previously  to  jiitch  their  camp,  unless  the 
military  camp  of  his  KSerene  Highness  shall  be  already 
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pitclu'd  tlicrc,  in  2)i\'p;ir;iti()u  fi)r  the  i-eviews  ;  and 
when  the  gahi  is  ended,  1  woidd  have  tliem  eut  up 
the  tents  into  cdothes.  Item,  to  all  the  schonl-inasters 
in  our  locality  I  be^jueath  one  gulden  augustus.  Item, 
to  the  Jews  of  this  place  I  In  (pu'uth  my  jiew  in  the 
high  church. — As  I  would  wi>h  that  my  will  should 
he  divided  into  clauses,  this  is  consiik-red  to  be  tlie 
iirst. 


CLAI'SE   II. 

'  Amongst  the  important  ollices  of  a  will,  it  is 
universally  agreed  to  be  one,  that  from  amongst  the 
presumptive  and  presttmptttotis  expectants,  it  shotild 
.name  those  Avho  are,  and  tho^-e  who  are  not,  to  succeed 
to  the  inheritance ;  that  it  should  create  heirs  and 
destroy  them.  In  conformity  to  this  notion,  I  give  and 
beqtieaih  to  Mr  Glantz,  tlie  cottncillor  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  also  to  ^Nlr  Knoll,  the  exchequer  ollicer  ;  like- 
wir^e  to  Mr  Peter  Xeupeter,  tlie  cotirtagent ;  item  to 
]\Lr  Ilarprecht,  director  of  police;  furthermore  to  Mr 
I'lacks,  the  morning  lecttu'cr  ;  in  lil^e  manner  to  the 
court-bookseller,  Mr  Pasvogel;  and  finally  to  Monsieur 
I'litte, — nothing;  not  so  much  because  they  liave  no 
just  Claims  upon  me — standing,  as  they  do,  in  the 
ix-motest  ])Os.-,ible  degree  t'f  con.-auguinity  ;  nor  again, 
liecause  they  ai'e  for  the  most  part  themselves  rich 
enough  to  k-ave  handsvane  inlK'ritanre.^  :  as  Ix-cause  I 
am  as.-ured,  indeed  I  have  it  from  tht-ir  own  lips,  that 
they  entei'tain  a  far  sti'onger  I'Cgard  for  my  insignifi- 
ciUit  person  than  for  my  splendid  property  ;  ni)'  body, 
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therefore,  or  as  large  a  poi'tioii  of  it  as  they  can  get, 
I  beq^reath  to  them.' 

At  this  point  seven  faces,  like  those  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  gradually  elongated  into  }«'etornatural  extent. 
The  ecclesiastical  eonncillor,  a  young  man,  hut  already 
famous  throughout  Oerinany  for  his  s'ei'mons  printed 
or  preached,  v>-as  especially  aggrieved  hy  .such  offensive 
personalit}' ;  INTonsieiir  Flitt^e  rapi)ed  oat  a  curse  that 
rattled  even  in  the  ears  of  inagistrAcy  :  the  chin  C)f 
Hacks  the  morning  lecturer  gravitated  downwards 
into  t.he  dimen'^ions  of  a  patriarchal  lx>ard  ;  and  the 
town-councii  could  dislliigui-h  an  assortment  of  audible 
reproaches  to  tln^  memory  of  Mr  Kabel,  such  as  prig, 
rascal,  i)rof;,'.ne  wretch,  i^'c.  But  the  Mayor  motioned 
with  his  hand,  arid  immediately  the  fiscal  and  the 
bookseller  reconnx)sed  their  features  and  set  their 
faces  like  so  many  traps  with  springs,  and  triggers, 
at  full  cock,  that  they  might  catch  every  syllable  ; 
and  then  with  a  gravity  that  cost  him  some  efforts  :■ — • 


CLAUSE    III. 

'  Excepting  always,  and  be  it  excepted,  mv  present 
house  in  l'>og-sti'eet  ;  which  house  ])v  virtue  of  this 
third  clause  i>  to  (hvcend  and  to  jiass  in  full  property 
just  as  it  now  stanils,  to  that  one  of  my  seven  relatives 
.'vbove-mention<'d,  wlio  shall,  withii'i  the  space  of  one 
lialf  hour  (to  be  computed  from  the  reciting  of  this 
clause),  shed,  to  \]\o  memory  of  me  his  departed  kins- 
man, soojier  tliaii  the  other  six  competitors,  one,  or,  if 
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possible,  a  couple  of  tears,  in  the  presence  of  a  i-espect- 
able  magistrate,  who  is  to  make  a  protocol  thereof. 
Should,  liowever,  all  rcinaui  dry,  in  that  case,  tlie 
honse  must  lapse  to  the  heir-general — whom  I  shall 
proceed  to  name.' 

Here  Mr  Mayor  closed  the  will :  doubtless,  he 
oltserved,  the  condition  annexed  to  the  bequest  was 
an  unusual  one,  but  yet,  in  no  respect  contrary  to 
law  :  to  him  that  wept  the  Ih'st  the  court  was  bound 
to  adjudge  the  house  :  and  then  i)lacing  his  watch  on 
the  session  table,  the  pointers  of  which  indicated  that 
it  was  now  just  half-past  eleven,  he  calmly  sat  down 
■ — that  he  might  duly  witness  in  his  official  character 
of  executor,  assisted  by  the  whole  court  of  aldermen, 
who  should  be  the  first  to  produce  the  requisite  tear 
or  tears  on  behalf  of  the  testator. 

That  since  the  terracjueous  globe  has  moved  or 
existed,  there  can  ever  have  met  a  more  lugubrious 
congress,  or  one  more  out  of  temper  and  enraged  than 
this  of  Seven  United  Provinces,  as  it  were,  all  dry 
and  all  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  weeping, — I 
suppose  no  impartial  judge  will  believe.  At  first 
some  invaluable  minutes  were  lost  in  pure  confusion 
of  mind,  in  astonishment,  in  peals  of  laughter  :  the 
congress  found  itself  too  suddenly  translated  into  the 
condition  of  the  dog  to  which,  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  keenest  assault  upon  some  object  of  his  appetite, 
the  fiend  cried  out — Halt  !  Whereup)on,  standing 
up  as  lie  was,  on  his  hind  legs,  his  teeth  grinning,  and 
snarling  with  the  fury  of  desire,  he  halted  and  remained 
petrified : — from  tlie  graspings  of  hope,  however 
distant,  to  the  necessity  of  wee})iug  for  a  wager,  the 
congress  found  the  transition  too  abrupt  and  harsh. 
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One  thing  was  eviilent  to  all — that  for  a  sIkjwit 
that  was  to  come  down  at  such  a  full  irallop,  for  a 
baptism  of  the  eyes  to  be  performed  at  such  a  himting 
pace,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  any  pure  water  of  grief  : 
no  hydraulics  could  effect  this  :  yet  in  twenty  six 
minutes  (four  unfortunately  were  already  gone),  in  one 
way  or  other,  perhaps,  some  business  miglit  be  done. 

*  Was  there  ever  such  a  cursed  act,'  said  tlie  merchant 
Neupeter,  '  sucli  a  price  of  bulfoonery  enjoined  by  any 
man  of  sense  and  discretion  ]    For  my  part,  I  can't 

understand    what    the   d 1    it   means.'      However, 

he  understood  this  much,  that  a  house  was  by  possi- 
bility lloating  in  his  })urse  upon  a  tear  :  and  t/uit  was 
enough  to  cause  a  violent  irritation  in  his  lachrymal 
glands. 

Knoll,  the  fiscal,  was  screwing  up,  twisting,  and 
distorting  his  features  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  a 
poor  artisan  on  Saturday  night,  whom  some  fellow- 
workman  is  bari^ej'ously  razoring  and  scraping  by  the 
light  of  a  col)blcr's  candle  :  furious  was  his  wrath  at 
this  al)use  and  profanation  of  the  title  Last  Will  and 
Testanient :  and  at  one  time,  poor  soul  !  he  was  near 
enough  to  tears  —  of  vexation. 

The  wily  bookseller,  Pasvogel,  without  loss  of  time, 
sate  down  (pn'etly  to  business:  he  ran  through  a  cursory 
retros])ect  of  all  the  works  any  ways  moving  or  aiTect- 
ing  that  he  had  liiuisclf  either  published  or  sold  on 
couniii>.-i(in  ;— took  a  living  survey  of  the  ])athetic  in 
general  :  and  in  this  wav  of  going  to  work,  he  had 
fair  exjiectalions  that  in  the  end  he  sluadd  brew 
sonu'thing  or  other;  as  yet.  however,  he  looked  veiy 
]iiuch  like  a  dog  who  is  slowly  licking  off  an  emetic 
wliich   the   l*ari.-ian  suri:i.'on    L'eniet  has  administered 
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liv  siiioariui:   it   uii   his   luisc  :   tiiiH^  — <,'ciitli'int'!i,  time 
w;is  ixM|iiirt'il  For  the  opci'ati'in. 

M(iii>icui'  J'"lill(',  frojii  Al^.•t(■(■.  f.iirly  ilaiici'i]  up  and 
(liiwn  tlio  srs>i()us  cliaiiil)!')- ;  witli  !mr,-!>Mt'  laiiuhl"  r 
lie  survoyeil  tlic  nicful  faces  arouinl  liiiu  :  he  CMiirc-siMl 
that  lie  was  not  the  riehot  anioi;;^'-  thriii.  Imi  I'^r  tho 
wliole  city  of  Slrashiiiif.  and  Al>.'ice  to  boo* .  ]\v  was  not 
the  nian  that  (•()\dd  or  would  wcrp  on  -luh  a  inciry 
(jecasion.  J\v  wuiU  on  \\ith  his  un>i'a.>onaii]e  lauirhl  i-r 
;uid  indeeent  niirth,  until  ILirprecht,  the  police  in- 
s[!ector.  looked  at  him  very  si<;-niricanlly,  and  said — ■ 
that  perliaps  Alonsieur  thittered  himself  that  he  miirht 
hy  means  of  lattirhter  sipieeze  or  expre.-s  the  tears 
I'eijuired  frora  the  Avelhkiiown  meihoiniaii  glands, 
the  cnruncnla,  iVc.,  and  might  thus  pir.it icallv  })rovide 
himself  with  surreptitious  rain  :  *  but  in  that  ca.-e,  he 
mu>t  remina.l  him  that  he  would  no  more  win  the  day 
with  any  sucdi  secretions  than  Iil-  could  carry  to  account 
a  cotirse  of  sneezes  c)r  wilfully  Mowing  his  nose;  a 
clumnel  into  's\hicli  it  w;is  well  known  that  veiy  manv 
tears,  far  more  than  were  now  wanted,  llowed  out  of 
the  eyes  through  the  nas;d  duct  ;  more  indeed  bv  a 
good  deal  than  were  ever  known  (o  i'ow  downwai-ds 
to  the  bottf^m  of  nav-t  |ews  at  a  funeral  >rrn;on. 
IMon.-iettr  hlitte  of  Alsace,  however,  protested  that  he 
was  laughing  out  of  [.ure  fun^.  for  his  own  amusement; 
and,  upon  his  houour,  with  no  uJl'iriur  citO'S. 

*  111  the  original,  tlh-  woi'.l  is  Fiiist'-r  scliw.-i^s.  wiinlow-swat, 
/. ',.  la.s  tlie  traijslator  uii'Icisiaii J.s  tlie  jia.s--agiM  Muiisiriir  Flitte 
\\':ts  susiioi't'-d  (if  a  (lesii;ii  to  -windlr  tliL-  i;ij!:i[..t;iy  l.'V  fxhiiiiriiig 
},:-  two  Aviu'lows  >tr>''aini)iLr  vviili  spiu'i'TUs  ;!;.;i-ruro,  -U'/l:  as  ]ir,;ir 
lV(jst  jiri""lu''"s  on  th'-  wiii'l'Nvs  when  in^dt'-d  bv  tlie  li.> at  of  tlir- 
rormi.  ratlni'  tlian  Nvith  the  genuine  and  unadultera.te'l  rain 
wiiieli    :\Ir   Kal.-l   .lenauidrd. 
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Tlie  iiispeotor  on  liis  side,  bein<^  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  own 
depldegmatised  lieart,  endeavoui-ed  to  force  into  liis 
eyes  something  that  might  meet  the  occasion  by 
staring  with  theni  wide  open  ami  in  a  state  of  rigid 
exjiansion. 

'i'he  morning-lecturer,  Flacks,  looked  like  a  Jew- 
beggar  mounted  ou  a  stallion  which  is  running  away 
wlili  him  :  meaiitime,  what  by  domestic  tribulations, 
^vhat  ])y  those  he  witnes-ed  at  his  own  lecture,  his 
hcai-t  was  furnisheil  with  such  a  promising  bank  f)f 
heavy-laden  <'lo\ids,  that  he  could  c;;sily  have  delivered 
upori  the  spot  ths'  main  (juantity  of  water  requiied 
had  it  not  been  for  the  house  -which  lloated  on  the 
top)  (jf  the  storm  ;  and  which,  just  as  all  was  ready, 
canie  driving  in  with  the  tide,  too  gay  and  gladsome 
a  sjiecta.ch'  not  to  banish  his  gloom,  and  thus  fairly 
dannned  uj)  the  waters, 

'.['he  ec<desi;).stical  councillor — who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  nature  by  long  experience  in 
j)reaching  funeral  sermons,  and  serm.oiiS  on  the  Xew 
Year,  and  knew  full  well  that  he  was  iiimself  always 
the  tlrst  jMM'son  and  fre(juently  the  last,  to  be  affected 
bv  tlie  p;Uhos  of  his  own  elofptence — now  rose  with 
dignitled  solenudty,  on  seeing  himself  and  the  others 
hanging  so  long  by  the  dry  rope,  and  aildressed  the 
cham'iier  : — ]S'<)  man.  he  said,  who  had  read  his  printed 
woiks.  couhl  fail  to  know  tha.t  he  carried  a  heart. 
alH(Ut  him  as  well  as  olher  people;  and  a  heart,  he 
^^■|luld  add.  that  had  occasion  to  repr(\ss  such  holy 
te>t  imonies  of  its  temlerness  as  tears,  lest  la;  should 
therebv  draw  t')o  heavily  on  the  synqtathies  and  the 
pui'ses  of  his  fellow-mi'n,  rather   than   elaborately  to 
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provoke  them  by  stimuLmts  for  any  secondary  views, 
or  to  servo  an  indirect  purpose  of  liis  own  :  '  This 
heart,'  said  he,  '  has  already  slied  tears  (bnt  they  were 
already  shed  secretly),  for  Ivabel  was  my  friend  ; '  and, 
so  saying,  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  about 
him. 

With  pleasure  he  obserA'ed  that  all  were  sitting  as 
dry  as  corks  :  indeed,  at  this  particular  moment,  when 
he  himself,  by  interrupting  their  several  water-works, 
had  made  them  furiously  angry,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  expected  that  crocodiles,  fallow-deer,  elephants, 
witches,  or  ravens  should  weep  for  Van  der  Kabel,  as 
his  presumptive  heirs.  Among  them  all,  Flacks  was 
the  only  one  who  continued  to  make  way  :  he  kept 
steadily  before  his  mind  the  following  little  extempore 
assortment  of  objects  : — A'an  der  Kabel's  good  and 
beneficent  acts ;  the  old  petticoats  so  worn  and  tattered, 
and  the  gray  hair  of  his  female  congregation  at  morn- 
ing service  ;  Lazarus  with  his  dogs  ;  his  own  long 
coffin  ;  innumerable  decapitations ;  the  Sorrows  of 
AVerther ;  a  miniature  field  of  battle;  and  finally, 
himself  and  his  own  melancholy  condition  at  this 
moment,  itself  enough  to  melt  any  heart,  condemned 
as  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth  by  the  secou<l  clau.-e 
of  Van  der  Kabel's  will  to  tribulation,  and  tears,  and 
struggles  : — Well  done,  Flacks  !  Three  strokes  more 
with  the  pump-handle,  and  the  water  is  pumped  up 
and  the  house  along  with  it. 

Meantime  Glantz,  the  ecclesiastical  councillor,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  pathetic  harangue — '  Oh,  Kabel,  my 
Kabel ! '  he  ejaculated,  and  almost  wept  with  joy  at  the 
near  approach  of  his  tears,  'the  time  shall  come  tliat 
by  tlie  side  of  thy  loving  breast,  covei-ed  with  earth, 
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mine  also  sliall  lie  mouldering  and  in  cor '  ruiidyn 

he  would  have  said  ;  but  Flacks,  starting  up  in  trDuble, 
and  with  eyes  overflowing,  threw  a  hasty  glance 
around  him,  and  said,  '  With  subuiissioi;i,  gentlemen, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  am  weeping.'  Then  sitting 
down,  with  great  satisfaction  lie  allowed  the  tears  to 
stream  down  his  face ;  that  done,  he  soon  recovered 
his  cheerfulness  and  his  aridity.  Glantz  the  coun- 
cillor tints  saw  the  prize  lished  away  before  his  eyes 
— those  very  eyes  which  he  had  already  brought  into 
an  Accessit,*  or  inchoate  state  of  htimidity ;  this 
vexed  him  :  and  his  mortitication  was  the  greater 
on  tliinking  of  his  own  pathetic  exertions,  and  the 
abortive  appetite  for  the  prize  which  he  had  thus 
uttered  in  words  as  iuett'ectttal  as  his  own  sermons  ; 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  I'eady  to  weep  for  spite — 
and  'to  weep  the  more  because  he  wept  in  vain.'  As 
to  Flacks,  a  protocol  whs  immediately  drawn  up  of 
his  watery  compliance  with  the  will  of  Van  dei*  Kabel  : 
and  the  messttage  in  Dog-street  was  knocked  down 
to  him  for  ever.  The  Mayor  adjud^'ed  it  to  the  ])Oor 
devil  with  all  his  heart  :  indeed,  this  was  the  tirst 
occasion  ever  known  in  ilaslati,  on  which  the  tears  of 
a  sclioolmaster  and  a  citi.'ate  had  converted  themselves 
— not  into  mere  amber  that  incloses  only  a  worthless 
insect,  like  the  tears  of  lieliolo,  but  like  tiidse  of 
the  g()d<less  Frcia.,  into  heavy  gold.  (Mant/,  con- 
gratulated Flacks  very  warmly  ;  and  observed  with  a 

*   To  ihi'   Kiiu;lish  ri-U'lt-r  it   inuy  l>f  iircc-savy  tn  t'Xiilaiii,  tli;it 
ill  th'.'  i-Miitiin-ntid  luiiviTsitii-s,  i-tc,  wli-'U  a  >u.-L-t/>-i()ii  of  jiiiz.-> 

i>     n:i\-V    ,\,     t,'ru.  luatril     aCCH.linL;     to      tin-      'ii^T.-t^s     nf     lUvVii,     til.- 

ilh'fiii-il   i' 'iiuuli  of   ',/'■.■•  x.s-// '   (lfiiii;.-s   t'lh-  >''''fiii.l    [iiiz''  ;    aii-l 

li-ll''^'.    wlli'I'.j  (ilily  :i  sillL,''.!'    |il-iZ''  is  ntr,T''il,    til''  S.-CDIi  1     (|i'u;rr(:  ot' 

iiiL'iit  may  piop-rly  be  e.\|iix-,ssc(l  i'V  llic  leiiu  iici'c  usl-I. 
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smiling  ;iir,  iliat  jmssihly  ]io  h;ul  liiiiiself  lout  liiiii 
a  hclpini:  h.-uul  by  his  ])atlu'tii'  ad.lross.  As  to  tlm 
otliors,  Hie  separation  between  them  and  Flacks  was 
to\^  palpable,  in  the  mortifyinp;  distinct  ion  f)f  I'-et  and 
f/ry,  to  allow  of  any  cordiality  ])etween  them  ;  and 
thoj-  stoo<l  aloof  thei\'fore  :  but  they  stayed  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  will,  whicli  they  now  awaite-1  ii;  a  state 
of  anxious  a<:itatio)u 


thp:  hox'sehold  wreck. 

'  Tu  le  vPAth,''  we  need  not  the  great  arcLangers 
voice  to  tell  us,  '  is  to  be  iniserahh.'  All  weakness  is 
suffeiing  and  huiuiliation,  no  matter  for  its  mode  or 
its  subject.  Beyond  nil  other  weakness,  therefore, 
and  by  a  sad  })i-erogative,  as  moi'C  miscral^le  tlian 
what  is  most  miserable  in  all,  that  capital  weakness 
of  man  which  regards  the  tenure  of  his  enjoyments 
and  his  power  to  protect,  even  for  a  moment,  tlie 
crown  of  llowers — flowers,  at  the  best,  how  frail  and 
few  .' — wliich  sometimes  settles  upon  his  haughty 
lirow.  Tliere  is  no  e-nd,  there  never  will  be  an  end, 
of  till'  lamentations  which  ascend  from  eiulh  and  the 
rebellious  heart  of  her  children,  upon  this  huge 
o]>probrium  of  human  pride — the  everla^ting  muta- 
1(ilitit'>  of  all  which  man  can  grasp  l)y  his  [lower  or 
l)y  his  aspirations,  the  fr;)gility  of  all  which  he  inheiits, 
and  the  hollowuess  visible  amid  the  ^'ery  raptui'es  of 
(•ujnyiiK'Ut  to  every  eye  which  looks  for  a  moment 
undcrnratli  tlie  drajieries  of  the  A\i\i\os\\  jiresent  —  the 
li()llowiu'>s — the  l)Liid':  treacliery  of  hnUdwiicss,  upon 
wliich  all  the  p()m[)s  and  vanities  of  lit'e  ultimately 
]'epos(>.  This  trite  l)ut  unwearying  tlieme,  this  im- 
pas>ioned    connnonplace  of  humanity,  is  the  subject 
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in  every  age  of  variation  without  end,  from  tlie  Poet, 
tlie  Rhetorician,  tlie  Fabulist,  the  ^Foralist,  the 
Divine,  and  the  Pliilo.sopher.  All,  amidst  the  sad 
vanity  of  their  siglis  and  groans,  labour  to  put  on 
record  and  to  estalilish  this  monotonous  complaint, 
which  needs  not  other  record  or  evidence  than  those 
very  sighs  and  groans.  What  is  life  ?  Darkness  and 
formless  vacanc}'  for  a  beginning,  or  something  be- 
yond all  beginning — -then  next  a  dim  lotos  of  human 
consciousness,  finding  itself  afloat  upon  the  bosom  of 
waters  without  a  shore — then  a  few  sunny  smiles  and 
many  tears— a  little  love  and  infinite  strife — whisper- 
ings from  paradise  and  fierce  mockeries  from  the 
anarchy  of  chaos — dust  and  ashes — and  once  more 
darkness  circling  round,  as  if  from  the  beginnincr, 
and  in  this  way  rounding  or  making  an  island  of 
our  fantastic  existence, — tliat  is  human  life  ;  that  the 
inevitable  amount  of  man's  laughter  and  his  tears  — 
of  wliat  he  suffers  and  he  does — of  his  motions  this 
way  and  that  way — to  the  right  or  to  the  left — ■ 
backwards  or  forwards — of  all  liis  seeming  realities 
and  all  his  absolute  negations — his  shadowv  pomps 
and  his  pompous  shadows — of  whatsoever  he  thinks, 
find-,  makes  or  m;irs.  creates  or  animates,  loves,  hates, 
or  in  dread  hope  anticipates  ; — so  it  is,  so  it  has  been, 
so  it  will  be,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  in  tlie  lowest  deep  there  still  yawns  a  lower 
deep  ■.  and  in  the  vast  halls  of  man's  frailty  there  are 
separate  and  more  gloomy  chambers  of  a  frailty  more 
exijuisite  and  consummate.  We  account  it  frailtv 
tliat  tlireescore  years  and  ten  make  the  upsliot  of 
man's  pleasurable  existence,  and  that,  far  before  that 
lime  is  reached,  hi>  l>eauty  and  his  power  have  fallen 
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among  weeds  and  forgetf ulness.  But  there  is  a  frailty, 
by  coniparison  with  which  this  ordinary  flux  of  the 
human  race  seems  to  have  a  vast  duration.  Ca.'^es 
tliere  are,  and  those  not  rare,  in  which  a  single  week 
— a  day — an  hour  sweeps  away  all  vestiges  and  land- 
marks of  a  memorable  felicity  ;  in  which  the  ruin 
travels  faster  than  the  flying  showers  upon  the 
monntain-side,  faster  '  than  a  musician  scatters 
sounds  ;  '  in  which  '  it  was  '  and  '  it  is  not  '  are  words 
of  the  self-same  tongue,  in  the  self-same  minute  ;  in 
which  the  sun  that  at  noon  beheld  all  sound  and 
jirosperous,  long  l)efore  its  setting  iiour  looks  out 
upon  a  total  wreck,  and  sometimes  upon  the  total 
abolition  of  any  fugitive  memorial  that  there  ever 
had  been  a  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  or  a  wreck  to  be 
obliterated. 

These  cases,  though  here  spoken  of  rhetorically,  are 
of  daily  occurrence  ;  and,  though  they  may  seem  few 
by  comparison  with  the  infinite  millions  of  the 
species,  they  are  many  indeed,  if  they  be  I'cckoned 
absolutely  for  themselves  ;  and  ihroughout  the  limits 
of  a  whole  nation,  not  a  day  passes  over  us  Init  many 
families  are  ro1)bed  of  their  heads,  or  even  swallowed 
up  in  ruin  themselves,  or  their  course  turned  out  of 
th(^  sunny  beams  into  a  dark  wiUU-rness.  Shipwrecks 
and  nightly  conilagrations  are  sometimes,  and  especi- 
ally among  some  nati(jns,  wholesale  calamities  ;  Ijattles 
yet  more  so  ;  eartlujuakes,  the  famine,  the  pestilence, 
though  i-ircr,  are  vi.sitatioiis  yet  wider  in  theii' desola- 
tion. Sickness  and  comniercinl  ill-luck,  if  narrower, 
ai'e  mori'  fre(jU('nt  scourges.  And  most  of  all,  fir  with 
juost  darkness  in  its  ti'ain.  comes  the  sickness  of  the 
brain — lunac\- — which,  visitiiiir   nearlv  one   thousand 
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in  cvt'i'V  million,  mu>t,  in  every  popnlous  nation. 
make  many  ruins  in  eaeh  ]iarticu]ar  day.  '  Ualiylon 
in  ruins,'  .says  a  great  autliov,  'is  not  so  Sivd  a  si;^lit 
as  a  Inniian  >ou]  overthrown  by  lunacy.'  IWit  there 
is  a  .-adder  even  than  tlinf, — the  siirht  of  a  f;inuly-n;in 
wrought  by  crime  is  even  more  aiipatling.  Forgeiy, 
breaches  of  trti.st,  embezzlement,  of  private  or  public 
funds — (a  crime  sadly  on  the  increase  bince  the 
example  of  i'auntleroy,  and  the  suggestion  of  its 
great  feasibility  lii-st  made  by  him) — these  enoiinities, 
followed  too  often,  and  cotmtersigned  for  their  tinal 
re>ult  to.  the  ftttiu'e  happiness  of  families,  by  the 
afipalling  catastrophe  of  suicide,  mu^t  naturally,  in 
every  wealthy  nation,  or  wherever  property  and  the 
modes  of  property  are  much  developed,  con.-titute  tlie 
va.--t  majority  of  all  that  come  umler  tlie  review  of 
public  ju.Ntice.  Any  of  these- is  .-utticient  to  make 
shipwreck  of  all  peace  and  comfoi-t  for  a  familv  :  and 
often,  indeed,  it  happens  that  the  desolation  i.-- accom- 
pli.-hed  within  the  course  of  one  revolving  sun  ;  often 
tiie  whole  dire  catastrophe,  togexher  with  it>  total 
cou.se(|uences,  is  both  accompli.-hed  ami  m.-idi-  kj.iiwn 
to  those  w^hom  it  chiefiy  concerns  within  one  ainl  tlie 
same  hour.  The  mighty  Juggernaut  of  soci.-il  life. 
moving  onwards  with  its  everlasting  thunilers,  patt-es 
not  for  a  moment  to  spare — to  pity — to  look  aside, 
but  rushes  forwai'd  for  ever,  imj.assive  as  the  marble 
in  the  (^itarry — caring  not  foi'  whom  it  desti'oys,  for 
the  how  many,  or  for  the  results,  direct  and  indirect, 
wdiether  many  or  few.  The  increasing  grandettr  and 
magnitude  of  the  social  sy>tem,  the  moi'e  it  mitltiplit  s 
and  extends  its  victims,  the  more  it  coiiceal-  tliera  ; 
and  for  the  very  same  I'eason  :  ju>t   as  in  the  Koman 
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amphitheatres,  wlieu  they  grew  to  the  magnitiule  of 
mighty  cities  (in  some  instances  accommodating 
400, OUO  spectators,  in  many  a  tifth  part  of  that 
amount),  birtlis  ami  deaths  Ijccame  ordinary  events, 
whicli,  in  a  small  modern  theatre,  are  rare  and 
memorahle  ;  and  exactly  as  these  prodigious  accidents 
multiplied,  pari  passu,  tliey  wei'e  disregarded  and 
easily  concealed  :  for  curiosity  was  no  longer  excited  ; 
the  sensation  attached  to  them  was  little  or  none. 

From  these  terrific  tragedies,  which,  like  monsoons 
or  tornadjes,  accomplish  the  work  of  years  in  an 
h(jur,  not  meiely  an  impressive  lesson  is  deri\'e(l, 
souielinu's,  perhaps,  a  warning,  l)ut  also  (and  this  is 
of  universal  ap[ilication)  some  consolation.  Whatever 
may  havi'  l)rcn  the  misfortunes  or  the  sorrows  of  a 
man's  Wiv,  he  is  still  })rivileged  to  regard  himself  and 
his  friends  as  amongst'  the  fortiuiate  l)y  comparison, 
in  so  far  as  Ikj  has  escaped  these  wholesale  storms, 
either  as  an  actor  in  producing  theui,  or  a  contributor 
to  tlieir  violence — or  even  more  innocently  (tliough 
oftentimes  n(;t  less  miserably) — as  a  participator  in 
the  instant  ruin,  or  in  the  long  arrears  of  suffering 
which  they  entail. 

The  following  story  falls  within  the  class  of  hasty 
ti'ageilies,  and  sudden  desolations  here  desciibed.  Tlie 
reader  is  assiired  that  every  incident  is  strictly  true  : 
nothing,  in  that  respect,  has  been  altered;  nor,  in- 
deed, .-my where  e.\ce[it  in  the  conversations,  of  which, 
though  the  re>ull>  and  general  outline  are  known, 
the  separate  details  have  neee>>arily  been  lost  under 
the  agitating  (•ircum.-tanee.>  wliieii  produced  them,    it 

has   l)een    judged   riglit    and   delicate    to    conceal   the 
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Ji.tiue  of  the  great  city,  and  tlifrcfoi*,'  of  tin- nation 
in  wliicli  these  events  oceun'ed.  cliiclly  oiit  of  consider- 
iition  for  tJie  deseenilants  of  one  po'-on  concerned  in 
the  narrative:  otherwise-,  it  ini'.dit  not  liave  Itecn 
rfijuisitc  :  for  it  is  ^  roper  to  nn'iition,  tliat  every 
person  directly  a  })arty  to  tJic  ca>e-  lias  Ix/en  loiiis  laid 
in  the  grave  :  all  of  them,  with  one  -olitary  exception, 
upwards  of  hfty  years. 


It  was  early  spring  in  the  year  17 — ;  the  day  was 
the  Gth  of  Api'il  ;  and  the  weather,  which  had  Ijeen  of 
a  wintry  fierreness  for  the  preceding  six  or  seven 
weeks — cold  indeed  heyond  anytliing  known  for  many 
vears,  gloomy  for  ever,  and  hroken  by  continual 
storms — was  now  l:)y  a  Swedish  transformation  all  at 
once  hriglit — genial — heavenly.  So  sudden  and  so 
e;irly  a  prelnsi<jn  of  sumuier,  it  v.a<  generally  feared, 
cjidd  not  la-t.  But  that  onlv  mnde  everyhoily  the 
more  eager  to  lo-c  no  hour  nf  an  onjovip_ent  that 
might  {irove  so  fleetiiiL'.  It  .-einned  a.^  it  tlie  whole 
p'.'pulati'in  oi  the  place,  a  popul;itie,n  am  n.'j  the  most 
nuinerous  in  (/iiri-ten^lom,  had  hoen  c.)m[Mj-od  of 
hvliernaling  animal-  sud.leidy  avraJcen-ad  hy  the 
lialmv  .s'.ni.-hine  from  their  hijig  wintC'r-  tor])Or. 
Through  every  hour  oi  the  golden  mor:.ing  t  he  >tri.ft> 
■were  rc-s^mant  with  female  partie-  of  younga.nl  old, 
the  tiniid  and  the  })eld.  nay  even  of  trie  most  delicate 
valetudinarians,  now  tir,-t  temp'r.d  to  lay  a.-ide  their 
wintry  clothing  together  with  their  iire^ide  habits, 
vhilst  the  whole  I'ural  i-nvirons  nf  our  vast  city,  the 
woodlands,  and  the  interminable  meadows  began  daily 
to  re-echo  the  glad  ^'oices  of  the  young  and  jovial 
awaking  once  again,  like  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
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and  universal  nature,  to  the  luxurious  happiness  of 
this  most  delightful  season. 

Happiness  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  happiness  ;  happiness  to 
nie  above  all  others.  For  I  also  in  those  days  was 
among  tJie  j'oung  and  the  gay  ;  I  was  healthy  ;  I  was 
strong  ;  I  was  prosperous  in  a  worldly  sense  !  I  owed 
no  njan  a  shilling  ;  feared  no  man's  face  ;  shunned  no 
man's  presence.  I  held  a  respectable  station  in 
society  ;  I  was  myself,  let  me  venture  to  say  it,  re- 
spected generally  for  my  personal  qualities,  apart 
from  any  adviintages  I  might  <J.raw  from  fortune  or 
inheritance  ;  I  had  reason  to  think  mj'self  popular 
among>ttlio  very  slender  circle  of  my  acquaintance  ; 
and  linally,  which  perhaps  was  the  crowning  grace  to 
all  tliose  elements  of  happiness,  I  sull'ered  not  from 
the  presence  of  emiui ;  nor  ever  feared  to  suffer  :  for 
my  temperament  was  constitutionally  ardent ;  I  had 
a  powerful  animal  sensil)ility  ;  and  I  knew  the  one 
great  secret  for  maintaining  its  ecj^uipoiso,  viz.  by 
powerfvd  daily  exercise  ;  and  thus  I  lived  in  the  light 
and  presence,  or  (if  I  should  not  be  suspected  of  seek- 
ing rhetorical  expressions,  I  wouM  sav) — in  one 
etei'iial  solstice,  of  unclouded  hope. 

'J'he>-(',  you  v.-ill  say,  were  bles>ing>. ;  these  were 
iXoldcu  elements  of  felicity.  They  were  so  ;  and  yet, 
with  The  siiigle  exce})tion  of  my  healthy  firtme  and 
firm  animal  organisation,  I  feel  that  1  liavo  menti(med 
hithi'i'to  notliing  Init  what  l)y  compari>on  niiglit  be 
tliouglit  (if  a  vulgar  quality.  All  the  otlier  advan- 
tages that  I  have  enumei'ated,  had  tliey  been  yet 
wanting,  might  have  been  acquii'ed  ;  had  thev  been 
forfeited,  niiglit  have  been  reconquered  ;  had  thev 
been  even  in'etrievably  lost,  might,  l)y  a  phih)sophic 
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effort,  Lave  been  dispensed  with  ;  compensations 
juiglit  liave  been  found  foi-  any  of  them,  many  ecjui- 
valents,  or  if  not,  consolations  at  least,  for  their 
absence.  Bnt  now  it  ixmiains  to  speak  of  other 
blessings  too  mighty  to  be  valued,  n(.)t  merely  as 
transcending  in  rank  and  dignity  all  other  con- 
stituents of  happiness,  Ijut  for  a  reason  far  sadder 
than  that — because,  once  lost,  they  were  incapable  of 
lestoration,  and  becattse  not  to  be  dispensed  with ; 
blessings  in  which  'either  we  must  live  or  have  no 
life  :  '  lights  to  the  darkness  of  our  paths  and  to  -the 
infirmity  of  otir  steps — wdiich,  once  extinguished, 
never  more  on  this  side  the  gates  of  Paradise  can  any 
man  hope  to  see  re-illumined  for  himself.  x\.mongst 
these  I  may  mention  an  intellect,  whether  powerful 
or  not  in  itself,  at  any  rate  most  elaborately  culti- 
vated ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  little  other  bttsi- 
ness  before  me  in  this  life  than  to  purstte  this  lofty 
and  delightful  task.  I  may  add,  as  a  Vjlessing,  not 
in  the  same  positive  sense  as  tliat  which  I  liave  just 
mentioned,  because  not  of  a  nature  to  contribute  so 
hourly  to  the  employment  of  the  thoughts,  but  yet  in 
this  sense  eqtial,  that  the  absence  of  either  woidd 
have  been  an  equal  attiiction, — namely,  a  conscience 
void  of  all  offence.  It  was  little  indeed  that  I.  drawn 
by  no  necessities  of  situation  into  temptations  of  that 
nature,  had  done  no  injury  to  any  man.  That  was 
fortunate  ;  btit  I  could  not  much  value  myself  upon 
what  was  so  much  an  accident  of  my  situation. 
Something,  however,  I  might  })retend  to  b,"yond  tiiis 
oteijatice  merit  ;  for  I  had  originally  a  henign  nature  ; 
and,  as  I  advanced  in  years  and  thought  fulness,  the 
gi'atitude  which  possessed  me  for  my  own  exceeding 
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happiness  led  me  to  do  that  by  principle  and  system 
wliieli  I  had  already  done  upon  l)lind  impulse  ;  and 
thus  upon  a  double  argument  1  was  incapable  of  turn- 
ing away  from  the  prayer  of  tlie  afflicted,  Avhatevcr 
had  been  the  sacrifice  to  myself.  Hardly,  perliap-^, 
couhl  it  liave  been  said  in  a  sufficient  sense  at  tliat 
time  that  I  was  a  religious  man  :  yet  undoubtedly  I 
had  all  the  foundations  within  me  upon  which  religion 
might  hereafter  have  grown.  My  heart  overflowed 
with  thankfulness  to  Providence  :  I  had  a  natural 
tone  of  unaft'ected  piety;  and  thus  far  at  least  I 
nn'glit  have  been  called  a  religious  man,  that  in  the 
simplicity  of  truth  I  cottld  have  exclaimed, 

'0,  Abiier,  I  fear  Gud,  and  I  fear  none  heside.' 

But  wherefore  seek  to  delay  ascending  l)y  a  natural 
climax  to  that  final  consummation  and  perfect  crown 
of  my  felicity — that  almighty  blessing  which  ratified 
their  value  to  all  the  rest  1  Wlierefore,  oh!  where- 
fore   do  I   shrink  in    miserable  weakness    from 

w'lat  ?  Is  it  from  revivin;.'',  from  calling  tip  again 
into  fiPi-ce  and  insufferable  light  the  images  and 
featui-es  of  a  long-buried  happiness  1  That  would  b3 
a  natui-al  shrinking  and  a  reasonal)le  weakness.  Btit 
how  esca])e  from  reviving,  whether  I  give  it  utterance 
or  not,  that  which  is  bu"  ever  vividly  liefore  me? 
What  need  to  call  into  artificial  light  that  which, 
whether  slef']>ing  or  waking — by  night  or  by  day — • 
for  eight-and-thirty  years  has  seemed  by  its  miserable 
^^]llendour  to  scorch  my  brain  ?  AVherefore  slirink 
from  gi\'ing  language,  simple  vocal  utterance,  to  that 
InirdtMi  of  anguish  which  by  so  long  an  endurance  has 
hist    no  atom    of  its  weight,  Jior  can  gain  any  most 
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surely  by  the  loudest  pulilicatioii  ?  Xeet.l  there  can 
be  none,  after  this,  to  say  tliat  tlie  priceless  Ijles^ing, 
Avhich  I  have  left  to  the  liual  place  in  this  ascending 
review,  Avas  the  companion  of  my  life — my  darling 
and  youthful  wife.  Oh  1  dovelike  woman  !  fateil  in 
an  hour  the  most  defenceless  to  meet  with  the  raven- 
ing vulture, — 'lamb  fallen  among>t  wolves, — trembling 
— lluttering  fawn,  whose  path  was  inevitably  to  be 
crossed  by  the  bloody  tiger ; — •'iiigel,  whose  most 
innocent  heart  fitted  thee  for  too  e;ia-ly  a  flight  from 
this  impure  planet ;  if  indeed  it  were  a  necessity  that 
thou  shouldst  find  no  rest  for  thy  footing  except 
amidst  thy  native  heavens,,  if  indeed  to  leave  what 
•v\-as  not  worthy  of  thee  were  a  destiny  not  to  be 
evaded — a  summons  not  to  be  put  by, — yet  why, 
why,  again  and  again  I  demand — why  was  it  also 
necessary  that  this  thy  departure,  so  full  of  wo  to 
me,  should  also  to  thyself  be  heralded  by  the  pangs 
of  martyrdom  ]  Sainted  love,  if,  like  the  ancient 
children  of  the  Hebrews,  like  Meshech  and  Abednego, 
thou  Avert  called  by  diA'ine  command,  Avhil.vt  yet 
almost  a  child,  to  walk,  and  to  Avalk  alone,  through 
the  fiery  furnace, — Avherefore  then  couldst  not  thou, 
like  that  Meshech  and  that  Abednego,  Avalk  unsinged 
by  the  dreadful  torment,  and  come  forth  unharmed  ] 
"Why,  if  the  sacrifice  Avere  to  be  total,  was  it  necessary 
to  reach  it  by  so  dire  a  struggle  1  and  if  the  cup,  the 
bitter  cup,  of  final  separation  from  those  that  were 
the  light  of  thy  eyes  and  the  pul^e  of  thy  heart  might 
not  be  put  aside, — yet  Avhei'efore  Avas  it  that  thou 
mightst  not  drink  it  up  in  the  natural  peace  Avhich 
belongs  to  a  sinless  heart  ? 

Uut  these  are  murmurings,  you  Avill  say,  rebellious 
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murmnrings  ag;iinst  tlie  pi'oclamjitions  of  Cn.\.  Net 
so  :  I  Iiave  long  since  suijinittod  myself,  resigned  my- 
self, nay  even  reconcileil  myself,  perhaps,  to  tlio  great 
wreck  of  my  life,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
and  according  to  the  weakness  of  my  imperfect  naturr. 
But  my  wrath  still  rises,  like  a  towering  ilamc,  agaiu>t 
all  tlie  earthly  in-truments  of  this  ruin  ;  I  am  still  at 
times  as  inu'e>ign<_'d  as  ever  to  tliis  tragedy,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  the  work  of  human  malice.  Vengeance,  ar^  a 
mission  for  //c,  as  a  task  for  jii//  hands  in  particular, 
is  no  longer  po>>.il>le  ;  the  thunder-bolts  of  retrihulion 
have  been  long  since  laiuiched  by  other  hands  ;  and 
yet  still  it  happens  that  at  times  I  do — 1  must — I 
shall  perhaps  to  the  hour  of  death,  ri>(>  h\  maniac  fury, 
and  seek,  in  the  very  imputerice  of  vindictive  madness, 
groping  as  it  were  in  l)Iindne>s  of  heart,  for  that  tiger 
from  hell-gates  that  tore  away  my  darling  from  my 
heart.  Let  me  pause,  and  interru[)t  this  painful 
strain,  to  say  a  word  or  tu"o  u[)on  what  she'  was — and 
how  far  worthy  of  a.  love  more  honourjibh'  to  her  (tliat 
was  possible)  and  deeper  (but  that  was  not  possible) 
than  mine.  W'lien  hr>t  I  saw  her,  she — my  Agnes — 
was  merely  a  child,  not  much  (if  anything)  above  six- 
teen, liut,  as  in  pei'fect  womanhood  she  retained  a 
most  childlilve  expression  of  countenanc(\.  so  even  then 
in  ab-oluti'  ciiililliood  .^lie  put  forward  tlu'  bh)ss<)iiis 
and  tlu'  digniiy  of  a  woman.  Never  yet  diil  my  eye 
liglil  upon  crea' ui'e  tliat  was  liorn  of  woman,  nor 
coiilil  it  eiiter  my  jieart  to  C()nc,'i\-(^  one,  possessing  a 
ligui'c  more  maleiile->  in  it>  propoi-t ions,  more  statu- 
expie,  ami  more  delilierately  and  ad\i>ed]y  to  be 
ehar.u'terised  by  no  adei plate  word  but  the  word  mn;/- 
nijio'iil   (a  woi'd    too    often   and    lightly  aljused).      in 
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I'cality.  speaking  of  WDnioii.  I  liavp  soon  many  hoantifnl 
iiijnros.  lint  Imnllv  ono  oxfopt  Au'hos  that  could  with- 
out hypoi'hnhj  be  stvh'(l  ti'uly  and  nH'iiinral)ly  mairni- 
lu'ent.  Thonii'h  in  tlic  first  or(h'i'  of  tall  woiiim,  yet, 
l)oinir  full  in  ]!('i-son.  and  with  a  symnicti'V  that  was 
absolutely  faultless,  she  se('inc(l  to  the  random  sii;ht 
as  litt'e  above  the  oi'dinary  heiirhi.  7'oisiblv  fi'om 
the  dignity  of  her  person,  a-sisted  by  the  dignitv  of 
lier  movenn-nts,  a  stranger  would  haye  lioen  dispose<l 
to  call  her  at  a  distance  a  woman  of  comma lulintj 
presence  ;  but  never  after  he  had  approached  near 
enough  to  behold  her  face.  Every  thought  of  artifice 
— of  practised  effect — or  of  haughty  pi'etension,  fled 
before  the  chikUike  innocence  —  the  sweet  feminine 
timidity — and  the  more  than  cherub  loveliness  of  that 
countenance,  which  yet  in  its  lineaments  was  noble, 
Avhilst  its  expression  was  purely  gentle  and  confiding. 
A  shade  of  pensiveness  there  was  aV)0Tit  her:  but  tliat 
was  in  her  manners,  scarcely  ever  in  her  features  ; 
and  the  exquisite  fairness  of  lier  complexion,  enriched 
by  tlie  very  sweetest  and  most  delicate  bloom  that 
ever  1  have  b(dudd.  shoidd  I'ather  have  allied  it  to  a 
tone  of  clieerfulness.  Looking  at  this  noble  creature, 
as  I  first  looked  at  hei'.  when  yet  upon  the  early 
threshold  of  womanhood — • 

'AVitli  hi)Usi.'ii(iM  uiiitioiis  li^'lit  ami  fi'ce, 
And  steps  of  \irgiu  libt-rty  '  — 

you  might  have  supposed  her  some  Hebe  or  young 
Aurora  of  the  dawn.  AVhen  you  saw  only  lier 
superb  figure,  and  its  promise  of  womanly  develop- 
ment, with  the  measureil  dignity  of  her  step,  you 
might  for  a  moment  have  fancied  her  some  imperial 
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IMcloa  o'l  the  Athenian  stage — some  Voluiania  from 

ItOllH.'. 

'  Or  r  ilin^q  bandit's  wife  aniiilst  tliu  Cin-ciaii  isles.' 

]]nt  catch  out;  ulanco  from  her  angelic  countenance — • 
and  then  combining  tlie  face  and  the  person,  you 
■would  have  dismisscil  all  such  fancies,  and  have  pro- 
nounced liei'  a  Pandora  or  an  Kve,  expres>Iy  accom- 
pli-lwd  and  ladd  forth  l)y  natm'e  as  an  exemplary 
model  or  ideal  pattern  for  the  future  female  sex  : 

"  A  ]i  -rt'i'i-t  wiiiiiaii.  iio'hly  ])lani!M. 
To  warn,  t"  i-oint'irt.  to  coniiiiaiKl  : 
And  vrt  a  ^lUl■i;  too.  and  lirigiit 
With  soniflliiiig  of  an  ani^id  lii^iit.' 

'To  this  su[iprb  yountr  woman,  such  a^  I  Irave  here 
skctidu'il  her,  I  siua'eiidereil  mv  heart  for  ever,  almost 
from  niv  tirst  op})ortunity  of  seeing  her  :  for  so 
natiu-al  and  without  disgui.-e  was  her  (diaracter,  and 
so  winning  the  simplicity  of  Ian'  niaini'a's,  due  in  jiart 
to  her  own  native  digiuty  of  mind,  and  in  part  to  the 
deep  solitude  in  whicdi  she  had  been  I'cared,  tliat  little 
jH'iietration  was  reipnrel  to  put  nu'  in  possession  of 
all  her  thoughts  ;  and  to  win  her  love,  not  very  mucdi 
more  than  to  let  her  see,  as  see  she  could  not  avoid, 
in  connection  with  that  chivalrous  homage  which  at 
anv  rate  was  diu?  to  her  sex  and  her  sexual  perfec- 
tions, iv  love  for  lierxdf  on  my  jtart,  which  was  in  its 
natuia'  a:-  exalted  a  ]ia-sion  and  as  profoundly  rooted 
a>    any    nu'rely    liuman    alfeclion    can    ever   yet    have 

been. 

(Ml  the  seventeenth  l>irthday  of  Agnes  we  were 
ni;U'ried.  ( )li  !  calendar  of  everlasting  months  — 
m'intli>  that,  like  the  might  v  rivers,  shall  How  on  for 
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ever,  iiuniort;il  as  lliou,  Xilo,  or  Dainil)^,  l-]u|>ln-att'<. 
or  St.  Lawrence  !  and  ye,  suninicr  and  winlcr,  day 
and  iii^liL,  wlua-i'l'dre  do  yoii  })rii!,u"  inamd  roulinuady 
your  siirns,  aiul  sca>ons,  and  re\'olving  lioiirs,  lliat 
still  point  and  l)arl)  the  aui^uish  of  local  recollections, 
telling  lue  of  this  and  that  celestial  morning  that 
)ie\'er  shall  I'eturn,  and  of  too  lJle^^ed  expeclalions, 
travelling  like  yourselves  through  a  heaveidy  zc.idiac 
of  changes,  till  at  once  and  for  ever  they  sank  into 
the  grave  !  Often  do  I  think  of  seeking  for  some 
quiet  cell  cither  in  the  Tropics  or  in  Arctic  latitudes, 
M'here  the  changes  of  the  year,  and  the  extei'ual  signs 
corresponding  to  them,  ex[)ress  themselves  by  no 
features  like  those  in  which  the  same  seasons  are 
invested  under  our  temperate  climes  :  so  that,  if 
knowing,  Ave  cannot  at  least  feel  the  identity  of  their 
revolutions.  We  were  married,  I  have  said,  on  the 
birthday — the  seventeenth  birthday — of  Agnes  ;  and 
pretty  nearly  on  her  eighteenth  it  was  that  she 
placed  me  at  the  suuuuit  of  my  ha}ipine>s,  whilst  for 
herself  she  thus  completed  the  circle  of  her  I'elations 
to  this  life's  duties,  by  presenting  me  with  a  son.  Of 
this  child,  knowing  how  wearisome  to  strangers  is  the 
fond  exultation  of  parents,  1  shall  simply  say.  that 
lie  inherited  his  niother's  beattty  ;  the  same  touching 
loveliness  and  innocence  of  expression,  the  >ame 
chiselled  nose — mouth — and  chin,  the  same  exquisite 
auburn  hair,  in  many  other  features,  not  of  per>ou 
merely,  btit  also  of  mind  and  manners,  as  they  gradu- 
ally began  to  open  before  me,  this  child  dee})eued  my 
love  to  him  by  rc'calling  the  image  of  hi>  mother  :  and 
wdiat  oilier  image  was  there  that  1  so  much  wi-^hed  to 
keep  before  me,  A\hether  \\'aking  or  a.-leep  '.      At  the 
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time  to  \vliic-h  I  am  now  coniing  Liit  too  r;tpi(lly,  liiis 
child,  still  our  only  one,  ai.d  unusually  pri'inatuir, 
was  within  foui'  Uiontli^  of  couipiUtiny  his  third  yt-.iv  : 
conseiiuentl^."  Agnes  was  at  th;i.t  tinxe  in  her  twenty- 
lirst  year ;  and  I  may  hero  add,  with  rtn-poct  to 
myself,  that  I  was  in  my  twenty-sixth. 

l>ut  before  I  come  tcv  tha,t  period  of  wo,  let  me  say 
one  word  on  the  temper  of  mind  which  so  liuent  and 
serene  a  cuii-ent  of  prosperity  may-  be  thuught  to 
have  gener;>,ted.  Too  conj.uion  a  course  I  kiiow  it  is-, 
when  the  stream  of  life  ilows  with  iiosolute  tran<|uilliry^ 
and  milled  by  no  menace  of  a  breeze — the  azure  over- 
heal  iie\er  dimmed  by  a  passing  ciuudj  that  in  such 
circumstances  tlie  blood  stagnates.:  life,  from  excess 
and  plethora  of  .sweets,  becomes  in>iiiid  :  the  spirit  of 
action  ilroops  :  and  it  is  oftentimes  found  at  .sUcIa 
seasons  that  slight  annoyances  and  molestations,  or 
even  n\isf(.)rtun'L\s  iii  a  lower  key,  are  not  wholly  rai- 
desirable,  as  means  of  stimuL'.ting  the  lazy  energies, 
anil  disturbing  a  suuuber  which  is,  or  soon  will  Ije, 
mc>rljid  in  its  cluiracter.  1  have  known  myself  cases 
not  a  few,  where,  by  the  veiy  ndcest  gi'ad;itions,  and 
by  step.-^  too  silci^t  and  insen-ible  for  daily  notice,  the 
titmost  harmony  and  reciprocal  love  had  shaded  down 
into  frelfulness  and  pi.'tulaaice,  })Urely  from  too  e.t>y 
a  life,  ami  bL-eau-e  all  nobler  agitwlions  th;it  might 
have  ruliled  the  sensations  occa>i()nall\",  and  ail  dis- 
tri'.-~e-  t/ven  on  iho  narrowe.-t  scale  that  miglit  have 
I'eawakened  tin,'  snli^-itud.os  of  low.  by  opening  neees- 
sities  for  sympathy — for  counsel  -or  for  mutual  aid, 
had  b.'cn  shut  out  by  foresight  too  elaborate,  or  by 
}.rn-pcriiy  too  cloying.  Dut  all  this,  had  it  otheruiso 
l)L-cii    p(.)s>ible   with   my   particular   mind,   and   at    my 
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early  ai:o.  was  iittorlv  ]>roclni1i'(l  by  ono  romarkaVilo 
]MH-ulian't  V  in  my  tcmpor.  Whctlicr  it  xyoro  that  I 
(Ici-iyeil  fi-om  nature  some  jealousy  and  susjiicion  of 
all  lia]>|>iness  wliich  seem-  too  pi'rfeet  an  1  luialloyc'd 
—  [a  spirit  of  restle-s  distiaist  ^ylliell  in  ancii'iit  times 
often  led  men  to  tln'ow  yalnable  cfuis  into  tlu'  sea. 
in  the  hope  of  thus  propitiating  the  <lire  ih'ily  of 
misfortune,  hy  yolnntarily  breaking  the  fi'arful  ehain 
of  prospei'ity,  and  led  some  of  them  to  weep  and 
groan  when  the  gtMus  thus  saerifiecd  were  after^yavds 
})rought  back  to  th('ir  hands  by  simple  tisherinen,  who 
had  recoyered  them  in  the  intestines  of  lislies — u  por- 
tentous omen,  which  was  interpreted  into  a  sorrowful 
indication  that  the  Deity  thus  answered  the  pro- 
pitiatory appeal,  and  made  solemn  proclamation  that 
lie  had  rejected  it] — whether,  I  say,  it  wore  this  spirit 
of  jealousy  awaked  in  me  by  too  steady  and  too 
pi'ofound  a  felicity — or  \yhether  it  were  that  great- 
oyerthrows  and  calamities  haye  some  mysterious 
power  to  send  forward  a  dim  misgiying  of  their  ail- 
yancing  foot>teps,  and  really  and  indeed 

'  That  ill  to-day  alruady  walks  to-iiiorruw  ;  ' — 

or  whether  it  were  partly,  as  I  haye  already  put  the 
case  in  my  tirst  supposition,  a  natural  instinct  of 
di>trust.  but  irritated  and  enliyened  by  a  particular 
sli(X-k  of  superstitious  alai'ur  :  which,  or  whether  any 
of  these  causes  it  were  that  kept  me  apprehensiye, 
and  on  the  watch  for  disastrous  change.  I  will  not 
hei'e  undertake  to  determine.  Too  certain  it  is  that 
T  was  so.  I  neyer  I'idded  myself  of  an  oyer-mastr-ring 
and  brooding  sense,  slirelowy  and  yague,  a  dim  abidiuLT 
fi'dinc''   (that  sometimes  was  and  sometimes  was  not 
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exalted  into  a  coubcious  })rosentiiiient)  of  some  great 
calamity  tnivelling  towards  me  ;  not  perhaps  immedi- 
ately impending — perhaps  even  at  a  great  distance  ; 
but  already — dating  from  some  secret  hour — already 
in  motion  upon  some  remote  line  of  ap})roach.      This 
feeling  I  could  not  assuage  by  sharing  it  with  Agues. 
Xo  motive  could  be  strong  enough  for  persuading  me 
to  conmiunicate  so  gloomy  a  thought  with  one  who, 
considering  her  extreme  healthiness,  was  but  too  re- 
markably prone  to  pensive,  if  not  to  sorrowful  con- 
templations.     And  thus  the  obligation  which  I  felt 
to    silence    and    reserve,    strengthened     the     morbid 
imiiression    I    had    received  ;    whilst  the   remarkable 
incident  I  have  adverted  to  served  powerfully  to  rivet 
the  superstitious  chain  which  was  continually  gather- 
ing round  me.     The  incident  was  this — and  before  I 
repeat   it,  let  me    pledge  my  word  of  honoui',  that  I 
repoi't   to   you   the  bare  facts    of    the   case,   without 
exaggeration,  and  in  the  sim[)licity  of  truth  : — TTiere 
was  at  that  time  resident  in  the  great  city  which  is 
the  scene  of  my  luirrative  a  woman,  from  some  })art 
of    Hungary,  who   pretended  to   the   gift  of   looking 
into  futurity.      8he  had  made  herself  known  advan- 
tageously in  several  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Europe 
under  the  designation  of  the  L[ungarian  Prophetess  ; 
and  very  extraordinary  instances  were  cited  amongst 
tlu'  highest  circles  of  her  success  in  the  art  whicdi  she 
prtifosed.      So    am[)le    were    the    peciuii;iry    tributes 
which  she  levied  upon  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  or  the 
simple  curiosity  of  the  aristocracv,  that  .--he  was   thus 
able   to   display  not   luifretjueiitly  a   disinterestedness 
and    a    gent'ro>i(y,    which   seemed   native    to  her   dis- 
position, amongst   the   humbler  clas>es  of    her  appli- 
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cants  :  for  bIig  rejected  no  aiMresses  that  were  made 
to  her,  provided  only  tliey  were  not  expressed  in 
levity  or  ficorn,  but  with  siiicerity,  an<l  in  a  spirit  of 
contiding  resjx^et.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  mu-sery-Sv^rvant  of  ours  was  waiting  in  her 
anteroom  for  th<3  purpose  of  taking  lier  turn  in  con- 
sulting tlie  proplietess  profession;illy,  that  she  Iiad 
witnessed  a  scene  of  consternation  and  unaffected 
maternal  grief  in  this  Hungarian  iady  upon  the 
sudden  seizure  of  her  son,  a  chihl  of  four  or  five  years 
old,  hy  a  spasmodic  inflammation  of  the  throat  (since 
calu'd  cro\ip),  pecnliar  to  children,  and  in  those  days 
not  very  well  understood  by  medical  men.  The  poor 
Hungarian,  who  had  lived  chiefly  in  warm,  or  at 
least  not  damp  climates,  and  had  never  so  much  as 
lieard  of  this  compLdnt,  was  almost  wild  with  alarm 
at  th(.'  rapid  increase  of  the  symptoms  which  attend 
the  paroxysms,  and  especially  of  that  loud  and  dis- 
tressing sound  whicli  marks  the  impe<lod  respiration. 
Great,  therefore,  was  her  joy  and  gratitude  on  finding 
f]'om  our  ser\-ant  that  she  had  lierself  been  in  attend- 
ance more  than  once  upon  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
but  veiy  much  more  violent, — and  that,  consequentlv, 
slie  vras  well  (pialifieil  to  suggest  and  to  .-uperiutend 
all  the  measuies  of  instant  necessity,  such  as  the  hot- 
bath,  the  peculiar  medicines,  cVrc,  Avhich  are  almost 
sure  of  succe-s  wlien  applio<I  in  an  early  stage.  Stay- 
ing to  give  her  assistance  until  a  considerable  improve- 
ment had  taken  placj  in  the  child,  our  servant  then 
luu'iied  home  to  her  mistress.  Agnes,  it  may  be 
imagined,  despatched  her  back  with  such  further  and 
more  precise  directions  as  in  a  vei'v  short  time 
availed    to    re-establish    the    child    in    convalescence. 
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These  practical  services,  and  tlie  messages  of  maternal 
sympathy  repeatedly  conveyed  from  Agnes,  liad 
completely  won  tlie  heart  of  the  grateful  Hungarian, 
and  she  announced  lier  intention  of  calling  with  her 
little  boy,  to  make  her  ])ei'sonal  acknowledgments  for 
the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  hei-.  She  did 
so,  and  we  were  as  much  impressed  by  the  sultana- 
like  styU>  of  her  Oriental  lieauty,  as  she,  on  her  part, 
was  touched  and  captivated  l)y  the  youthful  loveliness 
of  mv  angelic  wife.  After  sitting  for  al)ove  an  hour, 
ihiring  which  time  she  talked  with  a  simplicity  and 
good  feeling  that  stiiick  us  as  remarkable  in  a  pei'son 
professing  an  art  usually  connected  with  so  much  of 
con>(.'ious  fraud,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave.  T  must 
mention  that  she  had  [a'eviously  had  our  little  lioy 
silting  on  her  knee,  and  had  at  intervals  thrown  a 
hasty  glance  u}ion  the  palms  of  his  hands.  On  part- 
ing. Agnes,  with  her  tisual  frankness,  held  out  her 
hand.  The  Hungarian  took  it  with  an  air  of  sad 
solemnity,  pressed  it  fer\"entlv.  and  said, — 'Lady,  it 
is  my  part  in  this  life  to  look  behind  the  curtain  of 
fate  :  and  oftentimes  T  see  such  sii:hts  in  futmaty  — 
some  near,  some  far  off — ;is  willinglv  T  would  iiot  see. 
b^or  vou,  voung  and  charniii'g  laiU',  looking  like  tliat 
angel  which  y(Mi  are.  no  destiny  can  be  equal  to  youi" 
deserts.  Yet  Sometime-,  true  it  is.  tJod  sees  not  as 
man  sees;  and  lie  oi'(l,-iin>,  ;ifier  Ilis  unfathomalile 
counsds.  to  the  be:i\-enly-miniled  u  [  ort  ion  in  heaven, 
and  to  the  children  \\lioiii  He  lo\"es  ;i  rot  and  a  haven 
neit  built  with  hands.  S-mething  that  T  have  seen 
dimlv  warns  me  to  lo'dc  no  farther.  Yet,  if  you 
de-ii'e  it,  1  will  do  my  ofl'ice,  and  I  will  read  for  you 
with  truth  the  lines  of  fate  as  they  are  written  upon 
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your  liamls.'  Airiifs  was  a  littlr  startled,  or  even 
sliocked,  by  tliis  solfinii  address  ;  Imt.  in  a  minute  or 
8o,  a  mixed  feeling — one  halt'  of  whicli  was  ciu-iositv, 
and  the  other  half  a  light-hearteil  mockery  of  her 
own  mysterious  awe  in  the  pre>ence  of  what  >he  hail 
been  tau_udit  to  vii'W  as  either  fraud  oi'  insanity  — 
}>rompted  her  ])layfully  to  insist  ufion  the  fullest 
application  of  the  ][ungariau's  art  to  her  own  case; 
nay,  she  would  have  the  hands  of  our  little  Francis 
I'ead  and  inter[>reted  as  well  as  her  own,  and  .-he 
desired  to  hear  the  full  professional  jnilgment  de- 
livered withottt  suppression  or  softening  of  its 
harshest  awards.  !She  laughed  wLiht  she  said  all 
this  :  but  she  also  trembled  a  little.  The  Hinigarian 
first  took  the  hand  of  cur  young  child,  ami  peru.-ed  it 
with  a  long  and  steady  sci'iitiny.  She  said  nothing, 
but  sighed  lieavily  as  she  resigned  it.  She  then  took 
the  hand  of  Agnes — looked  bewildered  and  agha>t  — 
then  gazed  piteously  from  Agnes  to  her  child — and  at 
la^t,  bursting  into  tears,  })egan  to  move  >te  iilily  out 
of  the  room.  1  followed  her  hastily,  and  renioi.strated 
upon  this  conduct,  by  ['Ointing  her  atteiitinn  to  the 
obvitius  truth — that  these  my>teriou-  .-uppre-.-ic'ii-- 
and  in>iiuiations,  which  left  all  >hadowy  and  in- 
distinct, were  far  more  alarming  than  the  mo-t 
detinite  deniniciations.  ]  for  answer  vet  rings  in  my 
ear  : — '  Why  >hould  I  make  my^df  odious  to  you  and 
to  your  innocent  wife  ?  ^Messenger  of  evil  I  am,  and- 
have  been  to  m;iny  ;  btit  evil  I  will  nut  pmphe.-y  to 
lier.  W;itch  and  pray  !  IMuch  may  lie  done  by 
eitectttal  i)rayer.  Human  mi.'ans,  tie^-hly  arm>,  aie 
vain.  There  is  an  enemy  in  the  hcu-e  of  life  '  here 
she     quitted     her     pialmistry     for     the     languai;e     of 
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astrology]  ;  *  there  is  a  frightful  danger  at  hand,  both 
for  your  'wife  and  your  child.  Already  on  that  dark 
ocean,  over  which  we  are  all  sailing,  I  can  see  dimly 
the  point  at  which  the  enemy's  course  shall  cross 
your  wife's.  There  is  but  little  interval  remaining — 
not  many  hours.  All  is  finished  ;  all  is  accomplished  ; 
and  already  he  is  almost  up  with  the  darlings  of  your 
heart.  Bo  vigilant,  be  vigilant,  and  yet  look  not  to 
yourself,  l)ut  to  lieaven,  for  deliverance.' 

This  woman  was  not  an  imi)ostor  :  she  spoke  and 
uttered  her  oraches  under  a  wild  sense  of  })Ossessiou 
by  some  superior  being,  and  of  mystic  compulsion  to 
say  what  she  would  have  willingly  left  unsaid  ;  and 
never  yet,  before  or  since,  have  1  seen  the  light  of 
sadness  settle  with  so  solemn  an  expression  into 
human  eyes  as  when  she  dropped  my  wife's  hand,  and 
refused  to  deliver  that  burden  of  pro}ihetic  wo  with 
which  she  believed  herself  to  be  inspired. 

The  prophetess  departed  ;  and  what  mood  of  mind 
did  she  leave  behind  her  in  Agues  and  myself  ? 
Naturally  there  was  a  little  drooping  of  spirits  at 
first ;  the  solemnity  and  the  heart-felt  sincerity  of 
fear  and  grief  which  marked  her  demeanour,  made  it 
impossi!)le,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  just  fresh 
from  their  natural  influences,  that  we  should  recoil 
into  our  ordinary  spirits.  I  Jut  with  the  inevitable 
elasticity  of  youth  ;uid  youthful  gairty  we  soon  did 
so  ;  we  could  not  attempt  to  pei'suade  ourselves  that 
there  had  been  any  conscious  fraud  or  any  attempt  at 
scenical  effect  in  the  Hungarian's  conduct.  tShe  had 
no  motive  for  deceiving  us  ;  slie  had  I'efusod  all  olfei'- 
ings  of  money,  and  her  whole  visit  had  evidently  been 
made  under  an  overllow  of  the  most  grateful  feelings 
VOL.   u.,  N 
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for  the  altcntioiiK  shown  to  her  cliilih  We  ac(|uiUeil 
her,  therefore,  of  sinister  intentions:  and  witli  our 
feelings  of  jealousy,  feeliu.irs  in  wiiich  \vn  had  been 
educated,  towai'ds  everything  that  tended  to  super- 
stition, Ave  soon  agreed  to  thiidv  her  some  gentle 
maniac  or  sad  enthusiast.  suHY'ring  under  some  form 
of  morbid  melancholy.  Forty-eiglit  hours,  with  two 
nights'  sleep,  suiliced  to  restore  the  wonted  equili- 
brium of  our  spirits  ;  ar.d  that  interval  Ijronght  us 
onwards  to  the  Cth  of  April — the  day  on  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  my  story  properl}'  commences. 

On  that  day,  on  that  lovely  tjth  of  A[)ril,  such  as 
I  have  described  it,  that  Gth  of  April,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  ^vc  were  seated  at  breakfast 
near  the  open  window — we,  tliat  is  Agne.s.  myself, 
and  little  Francis  ;  the  fi-cslmess  of  nmrniiig  spirits 
rested  upon  us  ;  the  golden  light  of  tlie  morning  sun 
illuminated  the  room  ;  incense  was  floating  through 
the  air  from  the  gorgeous  flowers  within  and  without 
the  liouse  :  there  in  youthful  ha}>pincss  we  sat 
gathered  together,  a  family  of  love,  and  thcj'e  we 
never  sat  again.  Never  again  were  we  thi'ee  gatliered 
together,  nor  ever  shall  be,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  its 
golden  light  — tlic  morning  and  the  evening — tlie 
earth  and  its  llowers  endure. 

( >ften  have  I  occupieil  myself  in  recalling  every 
circumstance  the  most  trivial  of  this  the  linal  moi-n- 
ing  of  what  merits  to  be  called  my  liiV>.  Eleven 
o'clock,  I  rentember,  was  striking  when  Agnes  came 
into  iny  study,  and  said  that  she  woidd  go  into  the 
city  (for  we  lived  in  a  quite  rural  '-uhurb).  tli.-it  she 
Avould  execute  some  trilling  commi.Nsiuus  A\'hieh  slie 
had  received  from  :i  fiiend  in  the  count rv,  and  would 
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])e  at  liomo  agnin  between  one  and  two  foi'  a  stroll 
wliicli  we  liail  agreed  to  take  iu  the  neiLrlibonring 
meadows.  Abont  twenty  minutes  after  this  she  again 
came  into  mv  study  dress(;d  for  going  abi'oad  ;  for 
such  was  my  admiration  of  her,  that  I  liad  a  fancy  — 
fa,ncy  it  must  have  l)een,  and  yet  still  I  felt  it  to  Ix^ 
real — that  uiuh'r  every  ehangt;  she  looked  1/est  ;  if  she 
}uit  on  a  sliawl,  then  a  shawl  became  the  ino.-t 
feminine  df  ornaments  ;  if  she  Liid  aside  her  shawl 
and  iicr  bonnet,  tlien  how  nymphdike  she  seemed  in 
lier  undisguised  and  unadorned  beauty  !  Fulhdress 
sccmcil  for  the  time  to  be  bt'st,  as  bringing  forwanl 
into  relief  the  splendour  of  lu'r  person,  and  allowing 
tlie  exjiosure  of  her  arms  ;  a  simple  morning-dress, 
again,  seemed  better  still,  as  tittt'd  to  call  out  the 
childlike  innocence  of  lier  face,  by  confining  the 
atti.'Ution  to  that.  ]]ut  all  these  are  feelings  of  fond 
and  blind  affection,  hanging  with  rapture  over  the 
object  of  something  too  like  idolatiy.  (eod  knows,  if 
that  be  a  sin,  1  was  but  too  profound  a  sinner  ;  yet 
sin  it  never  was.  sin  it  could  not  be,  to  adoi'e  a  beauty 
such  as  thine,  my  Agnes.  Neither  was  it  her  beauty 
by  itself,  and  that  only,  which  I  sought  at  such  times 
to  admire  ;  there  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  doid)le  re- 
lation in  whicdi  she  stood  at  mouuMds  of  pleasurable 
expLHdation  and  excitement,  since  our  little  Francis 
had  bee'>i)ie  of  an  age  to  join  oui;  pai'ty,  ^\hicll  m;:de 
some  aspects  of  lua'  character  trebly  intei'estiiig.  Slio 
was  a  wife  -and  wife  to  one  \\liom  she  looked  u]i  to 
as  her  superior  in  understanding  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  worll,  whom,  therefore,  she  leaned  to  for  pi-otec- 
tion.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  she  was  also  a  mother. 
Whilst,    therefore,    to    her    child    she    supported    the 
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inati'oiily  ]i;ivt  of  irm'dc,  and  tlir  air  of  an  cxpci'ioiicfd 
])ei>oii  ;  to  1110  sill'  wore,  ingenuously  and  without 
disijfnist',  the  part  of  a  child  herself,  with  all  tlie 
(.'iddy  liopes  and  r.neha^tised  iina^iniiij^s  of  that 
liuoyant  aire.  This  double  character,  one  asj  ect  of 
wh'ch  looks  towards  her  hus])and  and  one  to  lier 
children,  sits  most  uracefnllv  u])on  many  a  youni,' 
wife  whose  heart  is  [inro  and  innocent;  and  the 
collision  between  the  two  >e[>arate  parts  imposed  ])y 
duly  on  the  one  hand,  l")y  extreme  youth  on  the 
other,  the  one  telliiii,''  her  tliat  she  is  a  responsible 
head  of  a  family  and  tlio  depository  of  her  husband's 
Jionour  in  its  tenderest  and  most  vital  interests,  the 
other  tellinir  her,  throuirh  the  liveliest  laii,<;-ua;i-e  of 
animal  sensibility,  and  tlirou'ih  the  very  })ulses  of  hei' 
blood,  that  she  is  herself  a  child  ;  this  collision  gives 
an  inexpres>ible  charm  to  the  whole  demeanour  of 
many  a  youni:  married  woman,  making  lier  other 
fascinations  more  touching  to  her  husband,  and 
dee}  ening  the  admiration  she  excites  :  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  a  colli>ion  which  cannot  ^■xi^t  except 
among  the  very  innocent.  Years,  at  any  rate,  will 
irresistibly  I'emove  this  peculiar  charm,  and  gradually 
replace  it  by  the  graces  of  the  matronly  character, 
ijut  in  Agnes  this  chrdige  had  not  yet  been  etfected, 
partly  from  nature,  and  partly  from  the  extreme 
.seclu.-ion  of  her  life.  Hitherto  .■-he  .-till  retained  the 
"unalTected  expre.-sion  of  her  childlike  nature  ;  and  so 
lovely  in  my  eyes  w;is  this  perfect  exhibition  of 
natural  feminine  character,  that  she  rarely  or  never 
went  out  alone  upon  any  little  errand  to  town  which 
might  retjuire  her  to  rely  upon  her  own  good  sense 
and   courage,   that  .--he    did    not    previously  come   to 
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exliil)it  liorsolf  ])cfoi'e  me.  Partly  this  was  !losii('(I 
by  me  iu  tliat  lover-like  feeling  of  admiration  ulready 
explained,  which  leads  one  to  eonrt  the  sight  of  a 
beloved  object  under  every  change  of  dress,  and 
under  all  effects  of  novelty.  Partly  it  was  the  iiiterest 
I  took  in  that  exhibition  of  sweet  timidity,  and 
almost  childish  a|)[)rehensiveness,  half  disguised  or 
imperfectly  acknowledged  Ijy  herself,  which  (in  the 
way  1  have  just  ex})lained)  so  touchingly  contrasted 
with  (and  for  that  very  I'eason  so  touchingly  drew 
forth)  her  matronly  character.  \>nt  \  hear  some 
objector  say  at  this  ])oint,  ought  not  this  very 
timidity,  founded  (as  in  part  at  least  it  was)  u[)()n  in- 
experience and  conscioiis  inability  to  face  the  dangers 
of  the  world,  to  have  suggested  reasons  for  not 
lea\'ing  her  to  her  own  protection]  And  does  it  not 
argue  on  my  }>  irt,  an  arrogant  (>r  too  blind  a  con- 
liilence  in  the  dui'ability  of  my  happiness,  as  though 
charmed  against  assaults,  and  li;ible  to  no  shocks  of 
sudden  revolution  I  1  i'0[)ly  that,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  the  tone  of  manners  in  tlu; 
city  which  we  inhabited,  tlujre  seemed  to  be  a  moral 
impossibility  that  any  dangers  of  consc(pience  shoul  1 
meet  her  in  the  course  of  those  brief  a.ljsences  from 
my  protection,  Avhich  only  were  possihk'  ;  that  evt-ii 
to  herself  any  dangers,  of  a  nature  to  be  anticipated 
uniler  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case,  seemed 
almost  imaginary:  that  even  i^/ie  acknowledged  a 
propriety  in  being  ti'ained.  by  slight  and  brief  se[»ara- 
tions  from  my  guai'dianshi[i,  to  face  more  bc)lilly  those 
cases  of  longei'  separati  )n  and  of  more  absolute 
consignment  to  lier  own  I'esources  wliich  circum- 
stances might  arise  to  create  necessarily,  and  perhaps 
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abruptly.  And  it,  is  ovidtMii  tint,  li.'ul  slio  ])Oon  tlio 
"\vif(>  of  any  man  cni^'a'jfccl  in  llic  duiiosof  a  pi'ofession, 
slio  miirlit  have  been  sunr.noncil  IVoni  ilic  voiy  ilrst, 
and  without  tlie  possibility  of  any  sucli  gi'adual  train- 
ing, to  the  necessity  of  I'olying  almost  sin<rly  upon 
her  own  courage  and  discretion.  l'\)r  the  other 
(piestion,  wlicther  \  did  not  depend  too  l)lindly  and 
jn-esuinptuously  upon  my  good  hudi  in  not  'at  le:ist 
affording  her  my  protection  so  long  as  nothing  oc- 
curred to  make  it  impossible]  1  may  reply  most  truly 
that  all  my  feelings  ran  natui'ally  in  the  very  o{)posite 
channel.  80  far  from  coniiding  too  much  iu  my  luck, 
in  the  present  instance  1  was  eng;iged  in  the  task  of 
writing  upon  some  points  of  ])iisiness  which  could  not 
admit  of  further  delay  ;  but  now,  and  at  all  times,  I 
liad  a  secret  aversion  to  seeing  so  gentle  a  creatuic 
thrown  even  for  an  hour  upon  her  own  resources, 
though  in  situations  which  scai'cely  seemed  to  adnn't 
of  any  occasion  for  taxing  those  resoui'ces  ;  and  often 
I  have  felt  anger  towards  myself  for  what  appeared 
to  be  an  irrational  or  effemmate  timidity,  and  have 
struggled  with  my  own  mind  upon  occasions  like  the 
pi'csenf,  when  1  knew  that  I  could  not  have  acdviunv- 
ledgel  my  tremors  to  ;i  fiiend  without  something  like 
shame,  and  a  fear  to  excite  his  ridicule.  Xo  ;  if  in 
anything  I  ran  into  excess,  it  was  in  this  very  point 
of  anxiety  as  to  all  that  I'egarded  my  wife's  sc(an'ity. 
Her  good  sense,  her  prudence,  her  com'age  (for 
coui-age  she  had  in  the  midst  of  her  timidity),  her 
dignity  of  manner,  the  more  im])ressive  from  tlie 
chiidlike  chara'.'ter  of  her  countenance,  all  should 
liave  combined  to  reassure  me,  and  yet  they  did  not. 
J  was    still  anxious    for   her   safety   to  an   irrational 
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cxtt'iit  ;  and  to  sum  up  the  wliole  in  ;i  most  weighty 
line  of  tSliakspcare,  J  lived  under  tlie  constant 
presence  of  a  feeling  whicli  only  (hat  great  observer 
of  human  nature  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  ev^er 
noticed,  viz.,  that  nuirely  the  excess  of  my  happiness 
made  me  jealous  of  its  ability  to  last,  and  in  that 
extent  less  capable  of  enjoying  it  ;  that  in  fact  the 
[)relibation  of  my  tears,  as  a  lunnage  to  its  fragility, 
was  drawn  forth  by  my  very  sense  that  my  felicity 
Was  too  ex(pu'site;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  great 
master — 

'  I  wc]'t  ti)  Iwvvp  '  [alisolnti  !y,  hy  aiificiiiatioii,  slied  tears  in 
li(is.-;f.s>iiiL;-l  ■\vlial   I  so  iVaivil  to  l(is.\' 

Thus  end  my  explanations,  and  1  now  pursue  my 
iian'ative  :  Agnes,  as  1  ha\'e  said,  canie  into  my  room 
again  before  leaviiiic  the  house — we  conversed  for  tive 
iiiinuli's — we  parted — she  went  out — her  last  words 
Ix'ing  that  slie  would  return  at  lialf-past  one  o'clock; 
ami  not  long  afier  that  time,  if  ever  mimic  bells^ 
liells  of  I'ejoicing,  or  Ijells  of  mourning,  are  heard  in 
desert  spaces  of  the  aii',  and  (as  some  have  said),  in 
un.real  worlds,  that  mo(dv  our  own,  aiul  repeat,  for 
ridicule,  the  \'ain  and  ini^troHtable  motions  of  man, 
then  too  surelv,  about-  this  hour,  began  to  toll  the 
funeral  knell  of  my  earthly  hajipiness — its  final  liour 
had  sounded. 

*  *  *  *  * 

( »iie  o'clock  liad  ari'ived  ;  flfteon  minutes  after,  I 
si  rolled  into  the  garden,  and  began  to  look  over  the 
little  garden  gate  in  expectation  of  evei'y  monuMit 
dt,'>cr\ing  Agnes  in  the  distance.  Half  an  hour 
passed,  and  for  ten  miiuites  more  I  was  t(dera])ly 
ipiiet.      l''rom    this   time   till    htilf-past   two  I   became 
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constantly  morn  agitated — afjiUUeil,  perlmps,  is  too 
strong  a  word — but  I  was  restless  and  anxious  beyond 
what  1  should  have  chosen  to  acknowledge.  Still  I 
kept  arguing,  What  is  half  an  hour? — what  is  an 
hour  1  A  thousand  things  might  have  occurred  to 
cause  that  delay,  without  needing  to  suppose  any 
accident ;  or,  if  an  accident,  why  not  a  very  trifling 
one  ]  She  may  have  sliglitly  hurt  her  foot — she  may 
have  sliglitly  sprained  her  ankle.  'Oh,  doubtless,'  I 
exclaimed  to  myself,  '  it  will  be  a  mere  trifle,  or 
perliajis  nothing  at  all.'  But  I  remember  that, 
even  whilst  I  was  saying  this,  I  took  my  hat  and 
walked  with  nervous  haste  into  the  little  quiet  lane 
upon  which  our  garden-gate  opened.  The  lane  led 
by  a  few  turnings,  and  after  a  course  of  about  five 
hundred  yards,  into  a  broad  high-road,  wliich  even  at 
that  day  had  begun  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
street,  and  allowed  an  unobstru-cted  range  of  view  in 
the  direction  of  the  city  for  at  least  a  mile.  Here  I 
stationed  myself,  for  the  air  was  so  clear  that  I  could 
distinguish  dress  and  figure  to  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance than  usual.  Even  on  such  a  day,  however,  the 
remote  distance  was  hazy  and  indistinct,  and  at  any 
other  season  I  should  have  been  diverted  with  the 
various  mistakes  1  made.  From  occasional  combina- 
tions of  colour,  modified  by  light  and  shade,  and  of 
course  powerfully  assisted  by  the  creative  state  of  the 
eye  under  this  nervous  apprehensivenoss,  I  continued 
to  shape  into  images  of  Agnes  forms  without  end, 
that  upon  nearer  approach  presented  the  most 
grotesque  contrasts  to  her  impressive  appearance. 
]')ut  I  had  ceased  even  to  comprehend  the  ludicrous- 
my  airitation  was  now  so  overrulin<;  and  enfjrossinfj 
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that  I  lost  even  my  intellectual  sense  of  it ;  and  now 
first  I  understood  practically  and  feelingly  the  angnisli 
of  hope  alternating  with  disappointment,  as  it  maybe 
supposed  to  act  upon  the  poor  shipwrecked  seaman, 
alone  and  upon  a  desolate  coast,  straining  his  sight 
for  ever  to  the  fickle  element  whicli  has  betrayed 
him,  but  which  only  can  deliver  him,  and  with  his 
eyes  still  tracing  in  the  far  distance 

'Ships,  (liiii-discovorVl,  drop[)iiig  from  the  chDUils,' — 
which  a  brief  interval  of  suspense  still  for  over 
disperses  into  hollow  pageants  of  air  or  vapour.  One 
deception  melted  away  only  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
otlier ;  still  J  fancied  tliat  at  last  to  a  certainty  I 
could  descry  the  tall  figure  of  Agnes,  her  gipsy  hat, 
and  even  the  peculiar  elegance  of  lier  walk.  Often  I 
went  so  far  as  to  laugh  at  myself,  and  even  to  tax 
my  recent  fears  with  unmanliness  and  ell'eminacy,  on 
recollectiug  tlie  audible  throljbiugs  of  my  heart,  and 
the  nervous  palpitations  which  had  besieged  me  ;  but 
these  symptoms,  whether  effeminate  or  not,  began  to 
come  back  tumultuously  under  the  gloomy  doubts 
that  succeeded  almost  before  I  had  uttei'ed  this  self- 
reproach.  Still  I  found  myself  mocked  and  deluded 
with  false  hopes  ;  yet  still  I  renewed  my  <|uick  walk, 
and  the  intensity  of  my  watch  for  that  radiant  form 
tliat  was  fated  never  more  to  be  seen  returning  from 
tho  cruel  city. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  tliree,  and  tlierefore  close 
upon  two  hours  Iteyond  the  time  fixed  by  Agnes  for 
her  return,  when  i  l)e('am(!  al)S()lutely  incap:ible  of 
supporting  tlie  fiirtlier  torture  of  suspense,  and  I 
suddenly  look  the  resolution  of  returning  home  and 
f'MU'erting  witli  mv  female   servants    some   cnerLjetic 
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moasnrcs,  tlioupli  ^i-Jtnt  1  could  lianlly  say,  on  IxOialf 
of  their  iiiistr(>ss.  ( )n  ciitcriiiir  llif  Lr;n-<lcti-irat  i'  I  met 
our  little  child  Francis,  ^vho  unconsciously  inflicted  a 
pang  upon  me  Avhich  he  neithei'  could  have  meditated 
nor  have  understood.  I  passed  him  at  his  play,  per- 
liaps  even  unaware  of  his  presence,  hut  lie  recalleil 
me  to  that  perception  by  crying  aloud  tliat  he  had 
just  seen  liis  mamma. 

'  When — where  ]  '  I  asked  convulsivelv. 

'  Up-stairs  in  her  bedroom,'  was  his  instantaneous 
answer. 

His  manner  was  such  as  forbade  me  to  suppose 
that  lie  could  be  joking  ;  and,  as  it  was  barely  possil)le 
(tliough,  for  reasons  well-known  to  me,  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable),  tliat  Agnes  miglit  have  returned 
by  a  by-path,  Avhich,  leading  through  a  dangeious 
and  disreputable  suburb,  would  not  have  coincided  at 
any  one  point  with  the  public  road  where  I  had  been 
keeping  my  station.  I  sprang  forward  into  the 
house,  up-stairs,  and  in  rapid  succession  into  every 
room  where  it  was  likely  that  she  might  be  found  ; 
but' every  where  there  was  a  dead  silence,  di^tui-bed 
only  by  myself,  for,  in  my  growing  confusion  of 
thought,  I  believe  that  I  rang  the  bell  violently  in 
every  room  I  entered.  Xo  such  summons,  however, 
was  needed,  for  the  servants,  two  of  whom  at  the 
least  were  most  faithful  creatui'es,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  their  young  mistress,  stood  ready  of 
themselves  to  come  and  make  inquiries  of  me  as  soon 
as  they  became  aware  of  the  alarming  fact  that  I  had 
returned  without  lier. 

Until  this  moment,  though  having  some  private 
reasons   for  surprise    that   she  should  have  failed  to 
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como  iiiio  the  liousc  for  a  niinute  or  two  at  the  lioiir 
j)i-t'fix('(l,  ill  order  to  iiiak(!  soiiio  proinisc  1  (loiiicslic 
jii'raiiyeineiits  for  tlio  day,  tln'y  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  she  iiivist  ha\'e  luut  with  me  at  some 
di■^tance  from  liome — and  tliat  either  tlie  extreme 
))eauty  of  the  (hrv  had  ])e;^'uih'd  her  of  all  petty 
liousoliohl  recollections,  or  (;is  a  conjeeliu-e  more  in 
harmony  with  past  experiences)  that  my  impatience 
and  solit'itations  liad  persuaded  her  to  lay  aside  luT 
own  plans  for  the  moment  at  the  risk  of  some  little 
domestic,  inconvenience.  Xow,  however,  in  a  single 
instant  vani^luil  erc.ri/  ■'.m}i]c  of  ac;'ounting  for  tlu'ir 
mistress's  absence;  and  the  consternation  of  oiu- 
looks  conununicated  contagiously,  by  the  most  un- 
erring of  all  languagt  s.  from  each  to  the  other  what 
tli'tughts  were  uppermost  in  our  paiiic-stricdcen  hearts. 
]  1'  to  any  person  it  should  seem  that  our  alarm  was 
dis[ii'oporli()ned  to  the  oceasion,  and  not  jirstitied  at 
least  by  anything  as  yet  made  known  to  us,  let  that 
person  consider  the  weight  due  to  the  two  following 
facts  -  -iirst,  that  from  the  recencty  of  our  settleuKMit 
in  this  ni'ighbourhood,  and  from  the  extreuje  seclusion 
of  my  wife's  pre\"ious  life  at  a  vast  distance  frt)m  the 
meti'o{)olis,  slu'  had  [lositivtdy  no  friends  on  her  list 
of  visitors  who  resided  in  this  great  capital  ;  secondlv, 
and  far  above  all  Ijeside,  let  him  remember  the  awful 
denunciations,  so  nnexpeidedly  tallying  with  this 
alarming  and  mysterious  absence,  of  the  Hungarian 
]irophet  (>ss  ;  these  had  ])een  slighted — almost  dismissed 
liom  oui-  thoughts;  but  now  in  sudden  reaction  thev 
came  baid<  upon  us  with  a  fia'ghlful  ])ower  to  lacei'ate 
and  to  sting — the  shadowy  outline  of  a  spiritual 
agency,  such  as   that   which   couhl   at    all   predict   the 
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ovonts,  comhininf;^  iji  one  mysterious  ofTeet,  with  llie 
sliadowy  outline  of  tliose  veiy  predictions.  Tlio 
power,  tliat  could  have  predicted,  was  as  dim  and  as 
hard  to  grasp  as  was  the  pivcise  nature  of  the  evil 
that  had  heen  predicted. 

An  icy  terror  froze  my  blood  at  this  moment  when 
I  looked  at  the  significant  glances,  too  easily  under- 
stood by  me,  that  were  exchanged  between  the 
servants.  My  mouth  had  bejn  for  the  last  two  hours 
growing  more  and  more  parched,  so  that  at  present, 
from  mere  want  of  moisture,  I  could  not  sepai'ate  my 
lips  to  speak.  One  of  the  women  saw  the  vain 
efl'orts  I  was  making,  and  hastily  brought  me  a  glass 
of  water,  ^yith  the  tirst  recovery  of  speech,  I  asked 
thenr  what  little  Francis  had  meant  by  saying  that 
he  had  seen  his  mother  in  her  bedi'oom.  Tlieir  reply 
was — that  they  were  as  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  his 
meaning  as  I  was ;  that  he  had  made  the  same 
assertion  to  them,  and  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  they  had,  all  in  succession,  gone  up-stairs  to  look 
for  her,  and  with  the  fullest  expectation  of  tinding 
her.  This  was  a  mystery  which  remained  such  to 
the  very  last  ;  there  was  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  child  believed  himself  to  have  seen  his  mother  ; 
that  he  could  not  have  seen  her  in  her  human  bodily 
presence,  there  is  as  little  doubt  as  there  is,  alas  ! 
that  in  this  world  he  never  (//(/  see  her  again.  The 
poor  child  constantly  adhered  to  his  story,  and  with  a 
circumstantiality  far  beyond  all  power  of  invention 
that  could  be  presumed  in  aii  artless  infant.  Every 
attempt  at  puzzling  him  or  entangling  him  in  con- 
tradictions by  means  of  cross-examination  was  but 
labour    thrown    away  ;     though,    indeed,    it     is    true 
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enough  that  for  those  attempts,  as  -will  soon  be  seen, 
there  was  but  a  brief  interval  allowed. 

Not  dwelling  upon  this  subject  at  present,  I  turned 
to  Hannah — a  woin.an  who  held  the  nominal  ofhee  of 
cook  in  our  little  establishment,  but  whose  real 
duties  had  been  much  more  about  her  mistress's 
person — and  with  a  searching  look  of  appeal  I  asked 
her  whether,  in  this  moment  of  trial,  when  (as  she 
might  see)  I  was  not  so  perfectly  master  of  myself  as 
perhaps  always  to  de[)end  upon  seeing  what  was  l)est 
to  l)e  done,  she  would  consent  to  accompany  me  into 
the  citv,  and  take  u]K)n  herself  those  obvious  con- 
siderations of  policy  or  prudence  which  miglit  l)ut  too 
easily  escape  my  mind,  darkened,  and  likely  to  be 
darkened,  as  to  its  power  of  discernment  by  the 
hurricane  of  allliction  now  too  probably  at  hand. 
She  answered  my  appeal  with  the  fervour  I  expected 
from  what  1  had  already  known  of  her  character. 
tShe  was  a  woman  of  a  strong,  liery,  perhaps  1  might 
say  of  heroic  mind,  supported  by  a  courage  that  was 
absolutely  indomital)le,  and  by  a  strength  of  bodily 
frame  very  unusual  in  a  woman,  and  beyond  the 
promise  even  of  her  person.  She  lunl  suffered  as  deep 
a  wrench  in  her  own  alTections  as  a  human  being  can 
sulfer  ;  slie  luid  lost  her  one  sole  child,  a  fair-haired 
boy  of  most  striking  bca-uty  and  interesting  <lisposi- 
tion.  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  I)y  the  worst  of  all 
p(issil)le  fatt.'s  ;  he  livinl  (as  we  did  at  that  time)  in  a 
large  eomuu'rcial  city  overllowing  with  prolligacy, 
anil  with  tem[)tatious  of  every  order;  lie  had  been 
led  astray  ;  cul[)able  he  had  been,  Init  by  very  much  ' 
the  least  cul[)able  of  the  set  into  which  accident  had 
thrown  him,  as  regarded  acts  and  probable  intentions  ; 
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and  as  rofjfarded  palliations  from  childish  years,  from 
total  inexperience,  or  any  other  alleviating,'  circum- 
stances that  could  l)e  urired,  havini,'  everythini,'  to 
pli'ad — and  of  all  his  acc(jiii})liees  the  only  one  who 
had  anytliing  to  plead.  Interest,  however,  he  had 
little  or  none;  and  whilst  some  hoary  villains  of  the 
party,  who  happened  to  l)e  more  powerfully  Ix^friended, 
Avere  finally  allowed  to  escape  with  a  punishment 
little  more  tlian  nominal,  he  and  two  others  were 
selected  as  sacritices  to  the  olfended  laws.  They 
suil'ered  capitally.  All  three  behaved  well  ;  but  the 
poor  boy  in  })articttlar,  with  a  courage,  a  resignation, 
and  a  meekness,  so  distinguished  and  beyond  his 
years  as  to  attract  the  admiration  and  the  liveliest 
sympathy  of  the  public  universally.  If  strangers 
could  feel  in  that  way,  if  the  mere  hardened  execu- 
tioner could  be  melted  at  the  final  scone, — it  may  be 
judged  to  what  a  fierce  and  terrific  height  wottld 
ascend  the  atHiction  of  a  doating  mother,  c^ institution- 
ally too  fervid  in  her  affections.  I  have  heard  an 
otficial  person  declare,  tliat  the  spectacle  of  her  deso- 
lation and  frantic  anguish  was  the  m'i>t  frightful 
thing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  so  harrowing  to  the 
feelings,  that  all  who  could  by  their  rank  venture 
upon  such  an  irregularity,  absented  tliemselves  during 
the  critical  pei-iod  from  the  oliice  whicli  corresponded 
with  the  government;  for,  as  I  have  saiil,  the  aifair 
took  place  in  a  large  provincial  city,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  capital.  All  who  knew  this  woman, 
or  Avho  were  witnesses  to  the  alteration  wdiich  one 
fortnight  had  wrought  in  her  person  as  well  as  her 
demeanour,  fancied  it  impossible  that  she  could 
contintte    to    live  ;    or  that,    if    ;<he   did.    it    must    be 
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tbi'ougli  the  giving  way  of  lier  reason.  They  proved, 
ho\ve\'er,  to  be  mistaken  ;  or,  at  least,  if  (as  some 
thought)  her  reason  did  suitor  in  some  degree,  this 
result  showed  itself  in  the  inequality  of  her  temper, 
in  moody  fits  of  absti-ietion,  and  the  morbid  energy 
of  her  manner  at  times  under  the  absence  of  all 
adecpiate  external  excitement,  rather  tlian  in  any 
positive  and  apparent  hallucinations  of  thought.  The 
cliarm  which  had  mainly  carried  off  the  instant 
danger  to  her  faculties,  was  doubtless  the  intense 
sympathy  which  she  met  with.  And  in  these  oflices 
of  consolation  my  wife  stood  foremost.  For,  and 
that  was  fortunate,  she  had  found  herself  able,  witli- 
out  violence  to  lier  own  sincerest  opinions  in  the  case, 
to  oll'er  precisely  that  form  of  sym})athy  which  was 
most  sootliing  to  the  angry  irritation  of  the  poor 
mother  ;  not  only  had  she  shown  a  direct  interest  in 
the  l)oy,  and  Jiot  a  mere  interest  of  rejlectiuii  from 
that  whicli  she  took  in  the  mother,  and  had  expressed 
it  by  visits  to  his  dungeon,  and  l^y  every  sort  of 
attention  to  liis  comforts  which  his  case  called  for,  or 
the  prison  regulations  allowed ;  not  only  had  she 
wept  with  the  distracted  woman  as  if  for  a  Ijrother  of 
lier  own  ;  but,  whicli  went  farther  than  all  the  rest 
ill  softening  tlie  mother's  heart,  she  had  loudly  and 
iiulignauf  ly  proclaimed  her  belief  in  the  Ijoy's  inno- 
cence, and  ill  the  .same  tone  her  sense  of  the  crying 
injustice  coiuiiiiii(_'d  as  to  the  selection  of  the  victims, 
and  the  pro[n)rlion  of  the  j^)unisliment  awarded. 
Others,  in  the  language  of  a  great  poet, 

'  il:i(l  [litiril  hi-r  .'lll'l  not  llcl'  J^'l'i.'f  ;  ' 

they  had  either  not  been  able  to  see,  or,  from  cai'eless- 
ness,  liad   neglected   to   see,   any  peculiar  wrong   done 
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to  lier  in  tlio  matter  wliicli  occasioned  lier  grief, — but 
had  simply  felt  compassion  for  her  as  for  one  sum- 
moned, in  a  regular  course  of  providential  and  luimaii 
dispensation,  to  face  an  affliction,  heavy  in  itself,  but 
not  heavy  from  any  special  defect  of  ecpiity.  Const;- 
quently  their  very  sympatliy,  being  so  much  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  an  only  child  had  offended 
to  the  extent  implied  in  his  sentence,  oftentimes 
clothed  itself  in  expressions  which  she  felt  to  be  not 
consolations  but  insults,  and,  in  fact,  so  many  justiti- 
cations  of  those  whom  it  relieved  her  overcharged 
heart  to  regard  as  the  very  worst  of  enemies.  Agnes, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  the  very  same  view  of  the 
case  as  herself  ;  and,  though  otherwise  the  gentlest 
of  all  gentle  ci'eaturcs,  yet  here,  from  the  generous 
fervour  of  her  reverence  for  ju>.tice,  and  her  al)hor- 
rence  of  oppression,  she  gave  herself  no  trou))le  to 
moderate  the  energy  of  her  language  :  nor  did  I,  on 
my  part,  feeling  that  substantially  she  was  in  the 
right,  think  it  of  importance  to  dispute  about  the 
exact  degrees  of  the  wrong  done  or  the  indignation 
due  to  it.  In  this  way  it  happened  natui'ally  enough 
that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  though  little  contem- 
plating either  of  these  results,  Agnes  had  done  a 
prodigious  -service  to  the  poor  desolate  mother  by 
breaking  the  force  of  her  miseiy,  as  well  as  l)y  arm- 
ing the  active  agencies  of  indignation  against  the 
depressing  ones  of  solitary  grief,  and  for  herself  had 
won  a  most  grateful  and  devoted  friend,  who  would 
have  gone  through  th'e  and  water  to  serve  her,  and 
was  thenceforwards  most  anxious  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  how  deep  had  been  her  sense  of  the 
goodness  shown  to  her  by  her  benign  young  mistress, 
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and  how  iucapubU;  of  suffering  aljatemont  by  time. 
It  remains  to  aild,  which  I  have  slightly  noticed 
Ix'foi'o,  that  this  woman  was  of  unusual  personal 
strength  :  her  bodily  frame  matched  with  her  intel- 
lectual :  and  I  notice  this  'now  with  the  more 
emphasis,  because  I  am  coming  rapidly  upon  ground 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  this  one  qualification 
was  of  more  summary  importance  to  us — did  us 
more  'yeoman's  service'  at  a  crisis  the  most  awful — ■ 
than  ot  hei' (pialities  of  gri'ater  name  and  pretension. 
lUuinult  was  lliis  woman's  (,'hi'istian  name;  -and  her 
naiiH'  and  her  memory  are  to  me  amongst  the  most 
halldwed  of  my  eai'thly  recollections. 

(  )ne  of  her  two  felkiw-servants,  known  technically 
amongst  us  as  the  'parlour-maid,'  was  also,  but  not 
(Mpially,  attacJKMl  to  her  mistress  ;  and  merely  ])ecauso 
her  uatiire,  less  [lowei-fully  formed  and  endowed,  did 
not  allow  her  to  entertain  or  to  comprehend  any 
service  e(jually  feivid  of  passion  or  of  im|iassi()ned 
action.  Slie,  however,  was  good,  ail'ectionatc,  and 
worthy  to  be  tiaisted.  l!ut  a  third  there  was,  a 
mu'sery-maid,  and  therefoi'c  more  naturally  and  more 
immediately  standing  within  the  confidence  of  her 
mistress — her  I  could  not  trust  :  her  1  suspected. 
r>ut  of  that  hei'cafter.  Meantime,  Hannah-^she  upon 
whom  .1  leaned  as  njion  a  staff  in  all  which  respected 
Jier  mi.-^tre>s,  ran  iip-stairs,  after  I  liad  spoken  and 
recei\('il  h<-r  an.--\vei',  in  onlei'  hastilv  to  dress  and 
])repare  hei>e]f  for  going  out  along  with  mc  to  the 
cilv.  1  did  not  a.^k  liei' to  I  le  ijuick  in  her  movements  : 
.1  knew  there  was  no  need:  and,  wliilst  she  ^\■a3 
abM-ni,  I  lo-k  u]i.  in  (iiie  of  my  fretful  movements  of 
nervou>ne»,  a  lujok  which  A\"as  lying  upon  a  side 
\UL.   II.  u 
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table  :  the  book  fell  open  of  itself  at  a  particular 
page ;  and  in  that,  perliaps,  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  it  was  a  little  portable  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  the  page  was  one  which  1  must 
naturally  have  turned  to  many  a  time  :  for  to  Agnes 
1  had  read  all  tlie  great  masters  of  literature,  especi- 
ally those  of  modern  times  ;  so  that  few  people  knew 
the  high  classics  more  familiarly  :  and  as  to  the 
passage  in  question,  from  its  divine  beauty  I  had 
read  it  aloud  to  lier,  perhaps,  on  fifty  separate  occa- 
sions. All  this  I  mention  to  take  away  any  appear- 
ance of  a  vulgar  attempt  to  create  omens;  but  still, 
in  the  very  act  of  confessing  the  sim2)le  truth,  and 
thus  weakening  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
anecdote,  I  must  notice  it  as  a  strange  instance  of 
the  '  Sortes  Jfif(onia)ue' — that  precisely  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  I  should  find  thrown  in  my  way, 
should  feel  tem})ted  to  take  up,  and  should  open,  a 
volume  containing  such  a  })assage  as  the  following  : 
and  observe,  moreover,  that  although  the  volume, 
Oiice  heiaij  tahi)i  up,  would  naturally  open  where  it 
liad  Ijeen  most  frequently  read,  there  were,  however, 
many  passages  which  had  been  read  a.s  freqiiCMtly  — 
or  more  so.  The  particular  passage  upon  whicli  1 
opened  at.  this  moment  was  that  most  beautiful  one 
in  which  the  fatal  morning  separation  is  described 
between  Adam  and  his  bride — that  separation  so 
pregnant  with  wo,  whicli  eventually  proved  the 
occasion  of  the  mortal  transgression — the  last  scene 
between  our  first  parents  at  which  both  were  innocent 
and  both  were  happy — although  the  superior  intellect 
already  felt,  and,  in  the  slight  altercation  preceding 
this  sej)aratiun,  had  already  expressed  a  dim  misgiving 
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of  some  coming  change  :  those  are  the.  words,  and  in 
depth  of  patlios  they  hav^e  rart,'ly  been  ap[)roached  :  — 

'Oft  he  to  lier  his  churi^'u  of  (piiek  return 
Kepeatuil  ;  she  to  liiiu  as  oft  eii<,'ai^'d 
'J'o  ]>L'  rrturiieil  Ijy  noon  aniiil  the  liiDw-'r, 
i\nil  all  things  in  hust  order  to  invito 
Noon-tiile  repast,  or  al'lernoon's  reiif)se. 
Oil  much  (hjcci\'eil,  much  lailini;,  hapless  Kve  ! 
Of  thy  presunieil  return,  event  ])erverse  ! 
TIkju  Ui-ver  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
Found'st  eitlitu-  sweet  r.'past,  or  sound  repose.' 

'J///  Kve  !  '  1  exchiinied,  'pai'lnm'  in  ?/;//  paradise, 
wliere  art  tlioii  I  Much  jailiiKj  tlion  wilt  not  be;  found, 
nor  vuicJi  deceiced ;  innocent  in  any  case  thou  aid,; 
but,  alas  !  too  surcdy  by  lliis  time  /u(/i/rs.-^\  and  tlie 
victim  of  some  diabolic  wickedness.'  Tims  1  mui-- 
mured  to  myself  ;  thus  I  ejaculated  ;  thus  1  apostro- 
phised my  Agnes;  tlien  again  came  a  stormier  mood. 
1  could  not  sit  still  ;  1  could  not  stand  in  (juiet  ;  1 
threw  tlie  Ixxik  fi'om  me  witli  violence  against  the 
wall  ;  I  began  to  hurry  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
short  uneasy  walk,  when  s\iddenly  a  sound,  a  step; 
it  was  the  souni]  of  tlie  garden-gate  o|)ening,  followed 
by  a  hasty  tread.  A\di(jse  tread]  Xot  for  a  moment 
could  it  ]>e  fancied  the  oread  step  whicli  Ijclonged  to 
that  dauglitei'  of  the  hills — my  wife,  my  Agnes;  no, 
it  was  the  dull  massy  tread  of  a  man  :  and  imme<li- 
ately  there  came  a  loud  blow  u])on  tiie  door,  and  in 
tlu'  next  moment,  the  l)ell  ha\iiig  b 'en  found,  a 
furious  peal  of  lungiiig.  ( )h  coward  lieart  !  not  for  ;.i 
lease  of  immortality  could  1  ha\e  gone  foi'wards  m\self. 
j\ly  lireatli  failed  me  ;  an  interval  came  in  wjiitdi  res- 
]>iratioii  seenu'd  to  be  slilKvl — the  blood  to  halt  in  ils 
cairrent  ;  and   then   and   tliere  i  recognised   in  mvself 
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the  force  and  li\-ing  trutli  of  that  Scrlpdiral  descfip- 
tioii  of  a  heart  consciously  heset  hy  evil  Avithoir'i 
csca2)e  :  '  tSusauiiah  n'Kjhcd.'  Yes,  a  long  long  sigh  - 
a  deep  dee^)  sigh — that  is  the  natund  language  l)y 
which  the  overcharged  lieart  utters  forth  the  wo 
that  else  would  break  it.  I  sighed — oh  how  })ro- 
foundly  !  ]jut  that  did  not  give  nie  }io\vei-  to  nio\c. 
AVho  will  go  to  the  door  ?  1  whispered  audibly,  ^\'llo 
is  at  the  dojr  1  was  the  inaudiljle  whisper  of  my 
heart.  Then  might  be  seen  the  characteristic  diil'er- 
ences  of  the  three  women.  That  one,  whom  1  sus- 
pected, I  heard  raising  an  upper  window  to  look  out 
and  reconnoitre.  The  affectionate  llachael,  on  the 
other  hand,  ran  eagerly  down-stairs ;  but  Hannah, 
half  dressed,  even  her  bosom  exposed,  passed  lier  like 
a  storm  ;  and  before  I  heard  any  sound  of  opening  a 
door,  1  saw  from  the  S2)ot  where  I'  stood  the  do(.)r 
already  wide  0})jn,  and  a  man  in  the  costume  of  a 
})oliceman.  All  tliat  he  said  I  could  not  hear  ;  l)ut 
this  I  heard — that  I  was  wanted  at  the  police  oliice, 
and  had  better  come  off  without  delay.  JLe  seemed 
then  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me,  and  to  luake  an  eifort 
to\\'ar(ls  coming  nearer  ;  but  i  slunk  away,  and  Ifft 
to  Hannah  the  task  of  drawing  from  him  anycirc\i:n- 
stances  which  he  might  know.  But  apparently  there 
was  not  much  to  tell,  or  rather,  said  1,  there  is  toj 
mucli,  the  iiotcli  absorl)S  the  luani/  ;  some  one  mighty 
evil  transcends  and  quells  all  particulars.  At  lengih 
tlie  door  was  closed,  and  the  man  was  gone.  ]Iannah 
ci'ept  slowly  along  the  passage,  and  looked  in  hesi- 
tatingly, llei'  verv  movements  and  stca'thy  jiace 
testified  that  she  had  heard  nothing  which,  even  by 
comparison,  she   could   think   good   news.      '  Tell   me 
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not  now,  IFiinnab,'  I  said  ;  '  wait  till  wo  are  in  Die 
open  air.'  Slio  wont  upstairs  apfain.  IFow  slinrt 
sooniod  the  time  till  she  doscciuled  ! — how  I  lonLTod 
for  further  respite!  'ilannah!'  I  said  at  len^^'-th 
when  we  were  fairly  moving  upon  the  road,  '  Hannah  ! 
I  am  too  sure  you  have  nothing'  good  to  tell,  lint 
now  tell  mo  the  worst,  and  let  that  he  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.' 

'Sir,'  she  said,  'we  had  hotter  wait  until  we  roach 
the  otFice  ;  for  really  I  could  not  inidoi'stand  the  man. 
He  says  that  my  mistress  is  detained  upon  some 
charge  ;  hut  ji-IkiJ,  1  could  not  at  all  make  out.  Jle 
was  a  man  that  knew  something  of  you,  sir,  I  lielifn^e, 
and  lu!  wisliod  to  ho  civil,  and  kept  saying,  "  Oh  !  I 
dare  say  it  will  turn  out  nothing  at  all.  many  such 
charges  are  made  idly  and  carelessly,  and  some 
maliciously."  "  l]ut  what  charges  ]  "  1  cried,  and 
then  lie  wanted  to  speak  privately  to  you.  Jjut  I 
told  him  that  of  all  persons  lie  must  not  speak  to 
}()u,  if  lie  had  anything  painful  to  toll ;  for  that  you 
were  too  much  disturbed  already,  and  had  been  for 
some  hours,  out  of  anxiety  and  terror  about  my 
nn'stress,  to  bear  much  more.  So,  when  he  hcai'd 
that,  lie  was  less  willing  to  speak  freely  than  before. 
Jlt>  might  prove  wrong,  he  said;  he  might  give 
otTence  ;  things  nu'ght  turn  ()\it  far  otherwise  tlian 
accoi-ding  to  tirst  appearances  ;  for  his  part,  he  could 
not  l)elieve  anything  amiss  of  so  sweet  a  lad  v.  And 
afti'r  all  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  we  reached  the 
ollicc' 

'rini>  much  then  was  clear  -Agnes  was  under  some 
accural  ion.  'I'iii.>  w,is  already  woi.sij  than  ihr  svor>L 
1-    had    aiil  icipatrd.        'And     then,'    ^aid     1,    thinking 
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aloud  to  naiui.-ih,  '' oiio  of  two  lliiutrs  is  nppaTout  to 
me;  oitlici-  llio  accu>atioii  is  oii(>  of  ])iire  liellish 
iiKilict",  without  a  colour  of  ju'obaliility  or  tlio  shadow 
of  a  foundation,  and  that  way,  alas  !  I  am  driven  in 
my  fears  by  that  1  lunirarian  woman's  jiropliecy  ;  or, 
which  but  for  my  desponding  heart  T  should  ])(!  moi'e 
inclined  to  think,  tlie  cliurye  has  ^a'own  out  of  my 
pCH^r  wife's  rustic  i<rnorancc  as  to  the  usaj^M'S  then 
recently  esta])lished  ])y  law  with  reirard  to  the  kind 
of  money  that  could  bo  legally  tendered.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  suggestion  that  did  not  tend  to  alleviate 
my  anxiety  ;  and  my  nervousness  had  mounted  to  a 
painful,  almost  to  a  disabling  degree,  by  the  time  we 
I'eached  the  oflice.  Already  on  our  road  thither  some 
parties  had  passed  ns  wdio  were  conversing  with 
eagerness  upon  the  case  :  so  much  we  collected  from 
the  many  and  ardent  expressions  about  'the  lady's 
beauty,'  though  the  rest  of  such  words  as  we  could 
catch  were  ill  calculated  to  relieve  my  suspense. 
This,  then,  at  least,  was  certain — that  my  poor  timid 
Agnes  had  already  been  exhibited  before  a  tumul- 
tuous crowd;  that  her  name  and  reputation  had  gone 
forth  as  a  subject  of  discussion  for  the  public  ;  and 
that  the  domestic  seclusion  and  privacy  within  which 
it  was  her  matronly  privilege  to  move  had  already 
undergone  a  rude  violation. 

The  otHce,  and  all  the  purlieus  of  the  office,  were 
occupied  by  a  dense  crowd.  That,  perhaps,  w\as 
always  the  case,  more  or  less,  at  this  time  of  day;  but 
at  present  the  crowd  was  manifestly  possessed  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest ;  and  there  was  a  unity 
in  this  possessing  intei'est  ;  all  were  talking  on  the 
same   subject,  the  case  in   which    Aynes    had   so  ve- 
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cently  a})poarod  in  somo  cliaractor  or  other  ;  anil  by 
this  time  it  ])ecame  but  too  certain  in  the  cb.aracter 
of  an  accused  person.  Pity  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment amongst  the  mob  ;  but  the  opinions  varied 
much  as  to  the  probable  criminality  of  the  prisoner. 
I  made  my  way  into  the  ofiice.  Tlie  presiding  magis- 
trates had  all  retired  for  the  afternoon,  and  would 
not  reassemble  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Some  clerks  only  or  ollicers  of  the  court  remained, 
who  were  too  much  harassed  by  applications  for 
various  forms  and  papers  connected  with  the  routine 
of  pu])lic  business,  and  by  otiier  ollicial  duties  which 
re(piired  signatures  or  attestations,  to  tind  much 
leisure  for  answering  individual  (ptestions.  Some, 
however,  listened  with  a  marked  air  of  attention  to 
my  earnest  request  for  the  circumstantial  details  of 
the  case,  but  finally  referred  me  to  a  vast  folio 
volume,  in  which  were  entered  all  the  charges,  of 
whatever  nature,  involving  any  serious  tendency — in 
fact,  all  that  exceeded  a  misdemennour — in  the 
regular  chronological  succession  according  to  which 
they  came  before  the  magistrate.  Here,  in  this  vast 
calendar  of  guilt  aiul  misery,  amidst  the  aJi'dses  or 
cant  designations  of  rullians — })rostitutes —felons, 
stood  the  description,  at  full  length,  Christian  and 
surnames  all  })roperly  registered,  of  my  Agnes — of 
lier  whose  very  name  had  always  sounded  to  my  cars 
like  the  very  echo  of  mountain  innocence,  j)urity,  and 
}>astoi-al  simplicity.  ller(>  in  another  colunni  .stooil 
the  name  and  ri'sidence  of  her  accuser.  1  shall  call 
him  luiri'dtt,  for  that  was  amongst  his  names,  and  a 
name  l)y  which  he  had  at  one  [>eiiod  of  his  in- 
famous life  been  known  to  the  [)ul)lic,  though  not  his 
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pviiieiiKil  name,  or  llic  oiio  wliicli  lie  liail  th  )ni:lit  fit 
to  assume  at  this  ei'a.  -lames  IJarratt,  then,  as  \  sliall 
here  call  him,  was  a  haherdasle'r  —  k<'epiiiif  a  larire 
and  conspieuous  shop  in  a  veiy  cro-iVilcd  and  Avhat 
^vas  then  considereil  a  fasliionabli:  jiart  of  thr  citv. 
The  charge  was   plain   and   short.      J)id    I   live  jo  it-nd 

it]       It    accaiseil    AgiK's    31 of    lia\inir   on    that 

morning  secreted  in  her  muff,  and  fcldiiicjusly  eai'iifd 
away,  a  valuahle  pii'ce  of  Meeldin  lace,  the  pi-i>[ierly 
of  James  Jjari'att.  And  the  result:  of  the  lii'st  ex- 
amination was  thus  communicated  in  a  scj'arate 
column,  written  in  red  ink — '  Uemandi d  lo  (he 
second  day  after  to-morrow  for  linal  examination.' 
Everytiung  in  this  sin-[)('lluted  register  was  in 
manuscript;  hut  at  night  the  recoi'ds  of  each  dav 
were  regularly  transferred  to  a  printed  journal, 
enlarged  by  comments  and  explanatory  descriptions 
from  some  one  of  the  clerks,  whose  province  it  was  to 
furnish  this  intelligence  to  the  public  journals.  ( )n 
that  same  night,  therefore,  W(add  go  foi'ih  to  the 
worlil  such  an  account  of  the  ca-e,  and  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  wife's  pei'son,  as  \vould  iuevitalily  se,mm,,n 
to  the  next  exhiijition  of  her  misi.iy,  a>  liv  >pe(  i,-il 
invitation  and  advertisement,  tlie  wliole  world  of  this 
vast  metropolis — the  idle,  the  curious,  the  brutal,  the 
hardened  amateur  in  spectacles  of  wo,  and  tlu^ 
benign  philanthropist  who  fre(pients  such  scenes  with 
the  purpose  of  carrying  alleviation  to  their  afllictions. 
All  alike,  whatever  might  be  their  motives  or  the 
spirit  of  their  actions,  would  rusli  (as  to  some  Lrrand 
festival  of  cuiao.-ity  and  .-entimenial  luxuj-vj  to  this 
pulilic  martyrdom  of  my  innocent  wife. 

^Teantime,  what  was    the    first    tliinir   to   be   d'.uic  ? 
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]M,iiiifestly,  to  sec  Agnes  :  her  account  of  the  affair 
luiglit    suggest    the    steps    to    l)e    taken.      Prudence, 
therefore,  at  any  rate,  prescriboil  this  course  ;  and  my 
h(\irt  wor.hl  not  have  toh'rated  any  other.     I  applied, 
therefore,  at  once,  for  information   as  to   the  proper 
mode  of  effecting  tliis  purpose  without  delay.      What 
was  my  horror  at  l»-arning  that.  l)y  a  recent  regula- 
tion   of  all    thi'    police  ollices,  under  the   direction  of 
the   public   minister  who   presided    over  that    depart- 
ment of   tile  national  administration,  no  person  could 
l)e  admitted    to  an   inter\ie'\v  with   any  accused   [>arty 
during  the  [)rogres>   of   the  ollicial   examinations — oi', 
in  fact,  until  the  linal   committal   of   the  ]>risoner  for 
trial.       1  his    rule    was    su[iposed    (o    be   attended    by 
great  public  ai!\-anlagi's,  and   had  rarely  been  relaxed 
— never,  indeed,  without  a  special  interposition  of  tho 
})olit'e  miiHstcr  authorising  its   suspension.       lint  was 
the  e.\'(du>ion  absolute  and  universal  I      Might  not,  at 
least,  a  female  servant,  sim[)Iy  as   the   l)eai'er  of   sucdi 
articles  as  were  indispensable   to   female  delicacy  and 
comfort,    have    access     to    her    mistress  ?       Xo  ;     the 
excdiision  was  total  and   unconditional.      To  argue  the 
point    was    maiufestly    idle  ;    the   sidiordinate    ollicers 
had   no  discretion   in    the    matter  ;  nor,  in   fact,  had 
any    other   ollicial    person,    whatever   were    his    rank, 
e.\;c(»[)t    tho    supreme   one  ;  and    to  him  I   neither  had 
any   obvious   means    of   introduction,  nor   (in    case  of 
obtaining  such  an  introdui-tion)  any  chance  of  success  ; 
for    the    spirit    of    the   rule,    I    foi'osaw   it    would    bo 
answered,  a[i[ilied  with  especial  force  to  cases  like  the 
present. 

.Mere    human    fi'i'lings  of   pity,  sympat  hy  with   my 
too    visible    agitation,    superadded     to    somcthinij    of 
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perliaps  reverence  for  tlic  bliglitin<,'  iDisery  tliat  was 
now  opening  its  artillery  uj)on  nic — for  misery  has  a 
privilege,  and  everywhere  is  fult  to  be  a  holy  thing — 
had  combined  to  procure  for  me  some  attention  and 
some  indulgence  hitlierto.  Answers  had  been  given 
with  precision,  explanations  made  at  length,  and 
anxiety  shown  to  satisfy  my  inquiries.  But  this 
could  not  last  ;  the  inexorable  necessities  of  public 
business  coming  back  in  a  torrent  upon  the  ollicial 
people  after  this  momentary  interruption,  forbade 
them  to  indulge  any  further  consideration  for  an  in- 
dividual case,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  not  stay  any 
longer.  I  was  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  movement  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the 
recollection  that  I  might  again  have  occasion  for 
some  appeal  to  these  men  in  their  official  characters, 
admonished  me  not  to  abuse  my  privilege  of  the 
moment.  After  returning  thanks,  therefore,  for  the 
disposition  shown  to  oblige  me,  I  retired. 

Slowly  did  I  and  Hannah  retrace  our  steps. 
Hannah  sustained,  in  the  tone  of  her  spirits,  by  the 
extremity  of  her  anger,  a  mood  of  feeling  which  I  did 
not  share.  Indignation  was  to  her  in  tlie  stead  of 
consolation  and  liope.  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  seek 
even  a  momentary  shelter  from  my  tempestuous 
affliction  in  that  temper  of  mind.  The  man  who 
could  accuse  my  Agnes,  and  accuse  her  of  such  a 
crime,  I  felt  to  be  a  monster  ;  and  in  my  tlioughts 
he  was  already  doomed  to  a  bloody  atonement 
(atonement !  alas  I  what  atonement  !)  whenever  the 
time  arrived  that  her  cause  would  not  be  prejudiced, 
or  the  current  of  public  feeling  made  to  turn  in  his 
favour   by  investing  him  with    the   semblance  of   an 
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injin'od  or  suffering  person.  80  much  was  settled  in 
my  thoughts  witli  the  stern  serenity  of  a  decree 
issuing  from  a  judgment-seat.  But  that  gave  no 
rehef,  no  shadow  of  relief,  to  the  misery  which  was 
now  consuming  me.  Here  was  an  end,  in  one  hour, 
to  the  happiness  of  a  life.  In  one  hour  it  had  given 
way,  root  and  branch — had  melted  like  so  much  frost- 
work, or  a  pageant  of  vapoury  exhalations.  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  yet  for  ever 
and  ever,  I  comprehended  the  totifl  ruin  of  my 
situation.  The  case,  as  others  might  think,  was  yet 
in  suspense  ;  and  there  was  room  enough  for  very 
rational  hopes,  especially  where  there  was  an  absolute 
certainty  of  innocence.  Total  freedom  from  all  doubt 
on  that  point  seemed  to  justify  almost  more  than 
hopes.  This  might  be  said,  and  most  people  would 
have  been  more  or  less  consoled  by  it.  I  was  not.  I 
felt  as  certain,  as  irredeemably,  as  hopelessly  certain 
of  the  iinal  results  as  though  I  had  seen  the  record 
in  the  l)ooks  of  heaven.  '  Hope  nothing,'  I  said  to 
myself;  '  think  not  of  hope  in  this  world,  but  think 
only  how  best  to  walk  steadily,  and  not  to  reel  like  a 
creatui-e  wanting  discourse  of  reason,  or  incapable  of 
religious  hopes  under  the  burden  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  impo.se,  and  wliicli  in  this  life  cannot  be 
shaken  oif.  The  countenance  of  man  is  made  to  look 
upward  and  to  the  skies.  Thither  also  point  hence- 
forwards  your  heart  and  your  thoughts.  Never  again 
let  your  thoughts  trax'el  (>artli\vards.  8ettle  them  on 
the  heavens,  to  which  your  Agnes  is  already  sum- 
moned. Tlu;  call  is  clear,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Litthi  in  Jicr  fate  now  depends  upon  you,  or  u{)on 
anything    that    man    can    do.        Look,    therefore,    to 
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ymu'polf  ;  sec  tliat  you  inak(^  not  s]ii[)\vrock  of  your 
lu'iivt'uly  freight  1)(M';uis('  your  cartiily  freii^'lit  is  lost  ; 
and  miss  not,  l)y  any  acts  of  wild  and  prcsinuptuous 
despair,  that  iinal  reiuiion  witli  your  A,i,mes,  wliieli 
can  only  he  descried  thi'ougli  vistas  that  open  through 
the  heavens.' 

Such  w(n-o  the  tlioughts,  tliouglits  often  made 
audil)le,  whicli  came  s[)ontaneously  like  oracles  from 
afar,  as  I  strode  homewards  with  JTannali  by  my 
side.  Iter,  meantime,  I  seemed  to  hear  ;  for  at  times 
I  seemed  and  I  intended  to  answer  her.  JJut  answer 
her  I  did  not  ;  for  not  ten  ¥/ords  of  all  that  she  said 
did  I  really  and  consciously  hear.  How  I  went 
through  that  night  is  more  entirely  a  hlank  in  my 
memory,  more  entirely  a  chapter  of  chaos  and  the 
confusioii  of  chaos,  than  any  other  passage  the  most 
impressive  in  my  life.  If  1  even  slumbered  for  a 
moment,  as  at  intervals  I  did  sometimes,  Ihougli 
never  sitting  down,  but  staH<ling  or  ]>acing  about 
throughout  the  night,  and  if  in  this  way  L  attained  a 
momentary  respite  from  self-consciousness,  no  sooner 
had  I  reached  this  enviable  state  of  oblivion,  than 
some  internal  sting  of  irritation  «.9  ra})idly  dispersed 
the  whole  tickle  fabric  of  sleep  ;  and  as  if  the  moment- 
ary trance — this  fugitive  beguilement  of  my  wo — - 
had  been  conceded  by  a  demon's  sul^Lle  malice  only 
with  the  purpose  of  barbing  the  pang,  by  thus  forcing 
it  into  a  stronger  relief  through  the  insidious  peace 
preceding  it.  It  is  a  well-known  and  most  familiar 
experience  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  atlliction, 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  the  piei'cing,  lancinat- 
ing torment  of  a  recent  calamity  felt  so  kccidy  as  in 
the    tirst    moments  of  awakinir   in   the  morninir  from 
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tlic  night's  slumbers.  Just  at  the  very  instant  wlien 
the  ck)U(ls  of  sleep,  and  the  whole  fantastic  illusions 
of  dreaniiness  are  dispersing,  just  as  the  realities  of 
life  are  re  assuming  their  steadfast  forms — re-sha[)ing 
themselves — and  settling  anew  into  those  fixed  re- 
lations which  they  are  to  preserve  throughout  the 
waking  hours  ;  in  that  particular  ciisis  of  transition 
from  the  unreal  to  the  I'eal,  the  wo  which  besieges 
the  braiu  and  the  life-springs  at  the  heart  rushes  in 
afresh  amongst  the  other  crowd  of  realitii'S,  and  has 
at  the  moment  of  restoration  literally  the  force  and 
liveliness  of  a  new  birth — the  very  same  pang,  and 
no  whit  fee])h'r,  as  that  which  belonged  to  it  when  it 
was  lirst  made  known.  From  the  total  hush  of 
oblivion  which  had  buried  it  and  sealed  it  up,  as  it 
were,  during  the  sleeping  hours,  it  starts  into  sudden 
life  on  oar  lirst  awaking,  and  is  to  all  intents  and 
})urposes  a  new  and  not  an  old  allliction — one  which 
])rings  with  it  the  old  original  shock  which  attended 
its  first  annunciation. 

That  night — that  lirst  night  of  separation  from 
my  wife — ]io}o  it  passed,  I  know  not  ;  I  know  only 
that  it  passed,  1  being  in  our  common  bedchamber, 
that  holiest  of  all  temples  that  are  consecrated  to 
hiunan  attachments  whenever  the  heart  is  pure  of 
man  and  woman  and  the  love  is  strong — 1  bi'ing  in 
that  bedchamber,  once  the  temple  now  the  sepuk'lire 
of  oui- liai>})iness, — J  there,  and  my  wife — my  innocent 
wife  —  in  a  dungeon.  As  the  morning  light  began  to 
lii-eak,  someliodv  knocked  at  the  door;  it  was 
Jlannah  ;  she  took  \\i\  liand — misery  le\'els  all  feeble 
disliiu^tions  of  station,  sex,  age  -she  noticed  my  ox- 
ct'ssive   feverislnicss,  .and  gravely   remonstrated  with 
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mo  upon  the  necessity  there  was  tliat  T  should  main- 
tain as  much  health  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
'  others,'  if  not  for  myself.  She  then  brought  mo 
some  tea,  which  refreshed  me  greatly ;  for  I  had 
tasted  nothing  at  all  beyond  a  little  water  sinoe  the 
preceding  morning's  breakfast.  This  refreshment 
seemed  to  relax  and  thaw  the  stiff  frozen  state  of 
cheerless,  rayless  despair  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
night  ;  I  became  susceptible  of  consolation — that 
consolation  which  lies  involved  in  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  manner — if  not  susceptible  more  than 
before  of  any  positive  ho^^e.  I  sat  down  ;  and,  having 
no  witnesses  to  my  weakness  but  this  kind  and  faith- 
ful woman,  I  wept,  and  I  found  a  relief  in  tears ;  and 
she,  with  the  ready  sympathy  of  woman,  wept  along 
with  me.  All  at  once  she  ventured  upon  the  circum- 
stances (so  far  as  she  had  been  able  to  collect  them 
from  the  reports  af  those  who  had  been  present  at 
the  examination)  of  our  calamity.  There  was  little 
indeed  either  to  excite  or  to  gratify  any  interest  or 
curiosity  separate  from  the  jjerso/tal  interest  inevit- 
ably connected  with  a  case  to  which  tliere  were  two 
such  parties  as  a  brutal,  sensual,  degraded  ruffian,  on 
one  side  in  cliaracter  of  accuser,  and  on  the  other  as 
defendant,  a  meek  angel  of  a  woman,  timid  and  faint- 
ing from  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  and  umler  tlie 
licentious  gaze  of  the  crowd — yet,  at  the  same  time, 
bold  in  conscious  innocence,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  suspicions  which  beset  her,  winning  the  good 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  saw 
her.  Tiicre  had  been  al'this  first  examination  little 
for  her  to  say  beyond  the  assigning  her  name,  age, 
and   place  of  abode  :  and  here  it  was  fortunate  that 
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her  own  excellent  good  sense  concurred  with  her 
perfect  integrity  and  intuitive  hatred  of  all  indirect 
or  crooked  courses  in  prompting  her  to  an  undisguised 
statement  of  tlie  simple  truth,  without  a  momentary 
hesitation  or  attempt  either  at  evasion  or  suppression. 
With  equally  good  intentions  in  similar  situations 
many  a  woman  has  seriously  injured  her  cause  by 
slight  evasions  of  the  entire  truth,  where  nevertheless 
her  only  purpose  has  been  the  natural  and  ingenuous 
one  of  seeking  to  save  the  reputation  untainted  of  a 
name  which  she  felt  to  have  been  confided  to  her 
keeping.  The  purpose  was  an  honourable  one,  Ijut 
erroneously  pursued.  Agnes  fell  into  no  sucli  error. 
Slie  answered  calmly,  simply,  and  truly,  to  every 
question  jjut  by  the  magistrates;  and  beyond  tJiat 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  her  to  speak ;  tlie 
Avhole  business  of  this  jircliminary  examination  being 
confined  to  the  deposition  of  the  accuser  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  alleged  the  act  of 
felonious  appropriation  to  have  taken  place.  Tiiese 
circumstances  were  perfectly  uninteresting,  considered 
in  themselves  ;  but  amongst  them  was  one  which  to 
us  had  the  most  shocking  interest,  from  the  absolute 
proof  thus  fvu-nished  of  a  deepdaid  plot  against  Aijnes. 
J)ut  for  tliis  one  circumstance  there  would  have  been 
a  possibility  that  tlie  whole  liad  originated  in  error — 
error  gi'owing  out  of  and  acting  upon  a  nature 
originally  suspic-ious,  and  confirmed  perhaps  by  an 
unfcnlunate  t'Xpcriunce.  And  in  proportion  as  that 
was  pos.-iblo,  tlie  chances  increased  that  the  accuser 
might,  as  the  examinations  advanced,  and  the  winning 
character  of  tlie  accused  party  began  lo  develop  it- 
self, begin   to  see   his   error,  and  to  reti'act  his  own 
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over-liasty  susjiicions.  JUit  now  we  saw  at  a  glance 
that  for  this  hope  there  was  no  countenance  \\lia1c\ci-, 
since  oni'  solitary  circumstance  snillci'il  to  estahlisli  a 
conspiracy.  The  deposit  ion  Ixjre — that  the  lace  had 
been  secrt'ted  and  afterwards  detected  in  a  mull';  now 
it  was  a  fact  as  ■well-known  to  both  of  us  as  tlu'  fact 
of  Agnes  having  gone  out  at  all — that  she  had  laid 
asidt!  lier  winter's  dress  for  tlie  iirst  time  on  this 
genial  sunny  day.  MulT  she  had  not  at  the  time,  nor 
could  have  had  ap[)ropriately  from  the  style  of  her 
costume  in  other  respects,  ^\'hat  was  the  elTcct 
upon  us  of  this  remarkable  discovery  1  ()f  course 
there  died  at  once  the  ho})e  of  any  abandonment  l>y 
the  prosecutor  of  his  pui'[)ose ;  because  here  was 
proof  of  a  predetermined  jihit.  This  hope  died  at 
once  ;  but  then,  as  it  was  one  which  never  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  I  lost  nothing  by  whicli  1 
had  ever  l)ecu  solaced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  l>e 
obvious  that  a  new  hope  at  the  same  tinu»  arose  to 
take  its  place,  viz.,  the  I'casonable  one  that  ])y  this 
single  detection,  if  once  established,  we  miglit  rai.^e  a 
strong  presumption  of  conspii'acy,  and  moi-eover  that, 
as  a  leading  fact  or  clue,  it  miglit  serve  to  guidi'  us 
in  detecting  others.  ]faunah  was  sangeduj  in  tliis 
expectation  ;  and  for  a.  moment  her  hopes  were  c()ii- 
tagiously  e.xciting  to  mine.  ]5at  the  hideous  de^Jlond- 
ency  wdiich  in  my  mind  had  settled  tipon  the  whole 
atfair  from  the  very  first,  the  superstitious  [>resenti- 
mcnt  1  had  of  a  total  ])light  brooding  over  the  entiie 
liarvest  of  my  life  and  its  })romises  (tracing  itself 
originallv,  I  am  almost  ashamed  io  own,  up  to  that 
prediction  of  the  lltmgarian  woman) — denied  nie 
steady  light,  anything — all  in  short  but  a  wandei'ing 
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ray  of  hope.  It  was  ri^'^ht,  of  course,  nay,  iudispeu- 
sable,  tliat  the  circumstance  of  the  muff  should  lie 
stroni,dy  insisted  upon  at  the  next  examination, 
.pressed  against  the  prosecutor,  and  sifted  to  the 
uttermost.  An  able  lawyer  would  turn  this  to  a 
triumpliant  account  ;  and  it  would  he  admirable  as 
a  means  of  pre-engaging  the  good  opinion  as  well  as 
the  syuipatliies  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
l>ut,  for  i(s  final  effect — my  convictiini  remained,  not 
to  be  sliaken,  lliat  all  would  l)e  useless  ;  that  our 
doom  had  gone  forth,  and  was  irre\ocable. 

J^et  me  not  linger  too  much  over  those  sad  times. 
]\I()rning  caiue  on  as  usual  ;  for  it  is  strange,  but 
true,  that,  to  the  very  wretclied  it  seems  wonderful 
that  times  and  seasons  should  keep  their  apjiointed 
Cdiirses  in  the  midst  of  sueli  iniLrhty  overthrows  and 
sucli  inti'iTupt  ion  to  tin;  (■()in'ses  of  tlieir  own  wonted 
happiness  ;ind  tlieir  habitual  expectations.  Why 
should  morning  and  night,  why  should  all  movements 
in  the  natural  world  be  so  regular,  whilst  in  the 
moral  worhl  all  is  so  irregular  and  anomalous  1  Yet 
tlie  sun  and  the  moon  rise  and  set  as  usual  upon  the 
niightie.'.t  revolutions  of  empire  and  of  worldly 
fortune  that  this  plan(;t  ever  ])eholds  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  even  a  comfort  to  know  tliat  this  will  1)0 
the  case.  A.  great  criminal,  sentence  1  to  an  agonis- 
ing ])\un'shm(Mit,  has  derived  a  fortitude  and  a  conso- 
lation from  recollecting  that  the  day  would  run  its 
inevitable  coiu'se — that  a  day  after  all  was  hv.t  a  day 
— that  the  nii-hiy  wheel  of  alternate  light  a:.d  dark- 
ness must  and  \\ii\ild  revolve  -and  that  the  evening 
star  would  rist'  ;is  u.'-uul.  and  shine  with  its  untrouble(l 
lu^^tre  upon  the  dust  and  ashes  of  what  /ut/indenl 
\oL.   11.  1' 
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sulToi'Oil,  and  so  rccenlly,  the  most  bitter  pangs,  hut 
^voulJ  then  have  eeaseil  to  suil'er.  '  La  JourmJe,'  said 
Dauiien, 

'  La  jounice  si-ra  Jure,  iiiais  die  se  passura.' 
' /Se  passera  : '  yes,  tliat  is  true,  I  wliispered  to 


myself  ;  my  day  also,  my  season  of  trial  will  he  hard 
to  bear  ;  but  that  also  will  have  an  end  ;  that  also 
'  se  passera.'  Tims  I  talked  or  thought  so  long  as  I 
thought  at  all  ;  for  the  hour  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  thinking  in  any  shape  would  for 
some  time  be  at  an  end  for  me. 

That  day,  as  the  morning  advanced,  I  went  again, 
accompanied  by  Hannah,  to  the  police  court  and  to 
the  prison — a  vast,  ancient,  in  parts  ruinous,  and 
most  gloomy  pile  of  building.  In  those  days  the 
administiution  of  justice  was,  if  not  more  corrupt, 
certainly  in  its  inferior  departments  by  far  more  care- 
less than  it  is  at  present,  and  liable  to  thousands  of 
inteiTuptions  and  mal-pi'actices,  supporting  themselves 
npon  old  traditionary  u.-ages  wliicli  rcjuired  at  least 
half  a  century,  and  the  shattering  everywliere  given 
to  old  systems  by  the  French  lievolution,  together 
with  the  universal  energy  of  mind  applied  to  those 
suljjects  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
Christendom,  to  approach  with  any  effectual  reforms. 
Knowing  this,  and  having  myself  had  direct  personal 
cognizance  of  various  cases  in  which  bribery  had  been 
applied  with  success,  I  was  not  without  considern])le 
hope  that  perhaps  JJannah  and  myself  might  av.iil 
ourselves  of  this  irregular  passport  through  the  gates 
of  the  prison.  And,  had  the  new  regulation  been  of 
somewhat  longer  standing,  there  is  little   doubt   that 
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I  sliould  have  been  found  riirht  ;  unfortunately,  as  yet 
it  had  all  the  froshness  of  new-born  vigour,  and  ke[)t 
itself  in  remembrance  by  the  singular  irritation 
it  excited.  Besides  this,  it  was  a  pet  novelty  of  one 
particular  minister  new  to  the  possession  of  power, 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  proud  of  his  creative 
functions  within  the  range  of  his  oilice,  and  very 
sensitively  jealous  on  the  point  of  opposition  to  his 
mandates.  \'ain,  therefore,  on  tiiis  day  were  all  my 
elTorts  to  corrupt  the  jailers  ;  and,  in  fact,  antici- 
jiating  a  time  when  I  might  have  occasion  to  corrupt 
some  of  them  for  a  more  important  purpose  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  proclaim 
my  character  beforehand  as  one  who  tampertul  with 
such  means,  and  tlius  tcj  arm  against  myself  those 
jealousies  in  ollicial  people  which  it  was  so  peculiarly 
imi)ortant  that  1  shoidd  keep  asleep. 

All  that  day,  however,  1  lingered  about  the 
avenues  and  vast  coui'ts  in  tlie  precincts  of  the  prison, 
and  near  one  particular  wing  of  tlie  ])uilding,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  jaih'r  as  the  section 
allotted  to  those  who  were  in  the  situation  of  Agnes  ! 
that  is,  waiting  their  linal  conunitment  for  trial. 
'J'he  building  generally  he  could  indicate  with  cer- 
tainty, ])ut  he  professed  himself  unable  to  indicate 
the  particular  part  of  it  which  '  the  young  woman 
l>rought  in  on  the  day  previous  '  would  be  likely  to 
occMipy ;  conseipu'ut  ly  he  could  not  point  out  the 
window  from  wliich  Ikt  cell  ( hei'  '  reU  .' '  what  a  word  ! ) 
would  be  liglit"d.  '  I'.ut,  master,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'  1  would  ad\'ise  iioholy  to  try  that  game.'  lie  looked 
with  an  air  so  >igniiifant ,  atid  at  the  same  time  used 
a  gesture  s(j  indicatiw  of  private  understanding,  that 

P   2 
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I  at  once  appiclKMulcd  liis  iiioaiiiii,Lr.  and  assni'cd  liiiu 
tiiat  lio  liail  alto^'ftlicr  iiii>c()nstnied  my  diift  ;  tliat, 
as  to  altt'inpts  at  esca|)(',  or  at  any  mode  of  commuiii- 
catiiii,'  willi  llu'  prisoner  from  the  outside,  I  trusted 
all  that  was  })erfectly  needless  ;  and  that  at  any  rate 
in  my  eyes  it  was  perfectly  ho[)eless.  '  Well,  mastei-,' 
he  I'eplied,  'that's  neither  here  nr)r  there.  You've 
come  down  handsomely,  that  J  ?/■///  say  ;  and  where 
a  gentleman  acts  like  a  gentleman,  and  behaves  him- 
self as  such,  I'm  not  the  man  to  go  and  split  upon 
liim  for  a  word.  To  be  sure  it's  quite  nat'ral  that 
a  gentleman — ])ut  case  that  a  young  woman  is  his 
fancy  woman — it's  nothing  but  nat'ral  that  he  should 
want  to  get  her  out  of  such  an  old  rat-hole  as  this, 
where  many'-s  the  tine-timbered  creature,  both  he  and 
she,  that   has   lain   to  I'ot,  and   has  never  got   out  of 

the    old   trap   at   all,  tirst    or   last  ' '  How   so  I  '  I 

interrupted  him;  'surely  they  don't  detain  the 
coi'pses  of  prisoners  i '  '  Ay,  l)ut  mind  you — put  case 
that  he  or  that  she  should  die  in  this  I'at-trap  before 
sentence  is  past,  why  then  the  prison  counts  them  as 
its  own  children,  and  buries  them  in  its  own  chapid  - 
that  old  stack  of  pigeon-holes  tliat  you  see  up  yonder 
to  the  right  hand.'  .So,  then,  after  all,  thought  1,  if 
my  poor  Agnes  should,  in  her  desolation  and  solitary 
continement  to  these  wretched  walls,  lind  her  frail 
strength  give  way — should  the  moral  horrors  of  her 
situation  work  their  natural  effect  u[)on  her  htalih, 
and  she  should  chance  to  die  within  this  dungeon, 
here  within  this  same  dungeon  will  she  lie  to  the 
resurrection,  and  in  th;it  case  her  ])rison-doors  ha\e 
already  closed  upon  her  for  ever.  The  man,  who 
perhaps    had    some    rough    kindness    in    his     nature, 
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thougli  tainted  by  tlie  mercenary  feelings  too  inevit- 
ably belonging  to  his  situation,  seemed  to  guess  at 
the  character  of  my  ruminations  by  the  change  in  my 
countenance,  for  he  expressed  some  pity  for  my  1)eing 
'  in  so  much  trouble  '  ;  and  it  seemed  to  incr(\asc  his 
respect  for  me  tliat  this  trouble  should  be  directed  to 
the  case  of  a  woman,  for  he  appeared  to  have  a  manly 
sense  of  the  peculiar  ap[)eal  made  to  the  honour  and 
gallantry  of  man,  by  the  mere  general  fact  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  dependence  of  woman.  1  looked  at 
him  more  attentively  i)i  conse  puMice  of  the  fei'liiig 
tone  in  which  he  now  s[)oke,  and  was  surjirised  that 
I  had  not  more  })articularly  noticed  him  before  ;  ho 
was  a  rinedooking,  youngish  man,  with  a  bold  Kobiu- 
hood  style  of  ligure  and  appearance  ;  and,  morally 
speaking,  he  was  absolutely  transfigured  to  my  eyes 
by  tlu!  elTect  worked  i;pon  him  for  the  moment, 
through  the  sim[)le  calling  U[)  of  his  belter  nature. 
However,  he  recurred  to  his  cautions  about  the  peril 
in  a  legal  sense  of  tamp(»ring  with  the  windows,  bolts, 
and  l)ars  of  the  old  decaying  prison  ;  which,  in  fact, 
precisely  according  to  the  degree  in  which  its  nbso- 
lule  power  over  its  prisoners  was  annually  growing 
less  ;ind  less,  grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  its  own 
re[)utation,  and  punished  the  attempts  to  break  loose 
with  the  more  severity,  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
were  the  more  tem[)tnig  by  tlu;  chances  of  success.  I 
persisted  in  disowning  any  schemes  of  the  sort,  and 
es[)ecially  ti[)on  the  ground  of  their  ho[>elessness. 
I>ut  this,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  gromul  th;it  in  his 
inner  thoughts  he  treated  with  scorn  ;  and  I  could 
easily  see  that,  with  a  little  skilful  management  of 
op[)ortunity,  1   might,  upon   occasion,  draw  from    him 
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all  tlie  secrets  lie  know  as  to  llie  special  points  of  in- 
finniiy  in  tliis  old  ruinous  Ijuildinir.  For  tlie  present, 
and  initil  it  should  certainly  appear  tliat  there  was 
some  nse  to  be  deiived  fi'om  tliis  species  of  knowled^re, 
]  forhore  to  i-aise  supei'ihions  suspicions  liy  availing 
myself  further  of  his  commnm'eative  disposition. 
Taking,  however,  the  precaution  of  securing  his 
name,  together  with  liis  particular  olHce  and  design- 
ation in  the  prison,  I  parted  from  him  as  if  to  go 
liome,  but  in  fact  to  resume  my  sad  roamings  up  and 
down  the  precincts  of  the  jail. 

What  made  these  precincts  much  larger  than  other- 
wise they  would  have  been,  was  the  circumstance 
that,  b}-  a  usage  derived  from  older  days,  both 
ciiniinal  prisonei's  and  those  who  were  prisoners  for 
debt,  ecpially  fell  under  the  custody  of  this  huge 
caravanserai  for  the  indifferent  reception  of  crime, 
of  misdemeanour,  and  of  misfortune.  And  those  who 
came  under  the  two  first  titles  were  lodged  here 
through  all  stages  of  their  connection  witli  public 
justice  ;  alike  when  mere  objects  of  vngue  suspicion 
to  the  police,  wIk-u  inider  exfimination  upon  a  specific 
cliarge,  when  fully  committed  for  trial,  when  con- 
victed and  under  sentence,  awaiting  the  execiition  of 
that  sentence,  and,  in  a  largo  proportion  of  cases, 
even  through  their  final  stage  of  punishment,  when 
it  happened  to  be  of  any  nature  compatible  with  in- 
door confinement.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  number 
of  those  who  haunted  the  prison  gates  with  or  without 
a  title  to  admission  was  enormous  ;  all  the  relatives, 
or  more  propeidy  the  acrpiaintances  and  connections 
of  the  ciiminal  population  within  the  prison,  being 
swelled  by  all  the  families  of  needy  debtors  who  came 
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daily  either  to  offer  tlie  consolation  of  tlioir  society, 
or  to  diminish  their  common  expenditure  by  unilini,' 
their  slender  establishments.  One  of  the  lules  applies! 
to  the  manaiifement  of  this  vast  multitude  that  were 
every  day  candidates  for  admission  was,  that  to  save 
the  endless  trouble  as  well  as  risk,  perhaps,  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  main  gates  to  eveiy  successive 
arrival,  periodic  intervals  were  fixed  for  the  ad- 
mission by  wlioles-ile  :  and  as  these  ]ieriods  canie 
round  every  two  hours,  it  would  hapjien  at  many 
parts  of  the  day  that  vast  crowds  accumulated 
waiting  for  the  next  opening  of  the  gate.  These 
crowds  were  assembled  in  two  or  three  large  outer 
courts,  in  which  also  were  many  stalls  and  booths, 
kept  there  upon  some  local  privilege  of  ancient  in- 
heritance, oi'  upon  some  otlun'  plea  made  good  by 
gifts  or  bribes — some  by  J(nvs  and  others  by  C'hris- 
tians,  perhaps  equally  Jewish.  Sup(>r;uldcd  to  these 
stationary  elements  of  this  miscellaneous  population, 
were  others,  di\awn  thither  by  pure  motives  of  curi- 
osity, so  that  altogether  an  almost  permanent  mob 
was  gathei'cd  together  in  these  coui'ts  ;  and  amid 
this  mob  it  was, — from  1  know  not  what  definite 
motive,  partly  because  T  thought  it  probable  tliat 
amongst  these  people  I  should  hear  the  case  of  Agnes 
peculiarly  the  sul)ject  of  conversation;  and  so,  in  fact, 
it  did  really  hapjien,  l)ut  partly,  and  even  more,  I 
l)elieve,  because  T  now  awfullv  began  to  shrink  fi'om 
solitude.  Tumult  I  must  have,  and  distrncticju  of 
.thought.  Amid  this  mob,  T  sav,  it  was  that  1  })assed 
two  (lays.  Ke\-('risli  L  had  been  from  tlie  lii'st,-  and 
from  l)ad  to  worse,  in  such  a  case,  was,  at  a,ny  rate,  a 
natural    2'r<'g'"ess  ;    but,    perhaps,    also    amongst    this 
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crowd  of  tlic  pool',  ll\e  uhjcctly  wiH'tchnd,  tlic  ill-fcil, 
the  (lospoiii1in<r,  and  tlio  dis.-oluto,  llicro  iiii^iit  l)e 
very  naturally  a  larijer  body  of  contaLrioii  hirking 
than  accordeil  to  their  more  nninerical  expectations. 
There  was  at  tliat  season  a  very  extensive  depopula- 
tion goin?  on  in  some  cpiarters  of  this^reat  metropolis, 
and  in  other  cities  of  the  sauie  empire,  hy  means  of  a 
very  malignant  typhus.  Tliis  fever  is  supp')sed  to  be 
the  peculiar  product  of  jails  ;  and  thnngli  it  liad  not 
as  yet  been  felt  as  a  scourge  and  deva>tator  of  this 
particular  jail,  or  at  least  the  consequent  mortality 
had  been  hitlierto  kept  down  to  a  moderate  amount, 
yet  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
contagion,  much  beyond  the  proportion  of  other 
popular  assemblages  less  luiiformly  wretched  in  their 
composition,  was  here  to  be  found  all  day  long:  and 
doubtless  my  excited  state,  and  irritable  habit  of 
body,  had  offered  a  peculiar  predisposition  that 
favoured  the  ra[)id  development  of  this  contagion. 
However  this  might  be,  the  result  was.  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  wliich  I  spent  in  haunt ii.g 
the  purlieTis  of  the  prison  (cons'-Mpiently  tiie  niglit, 
jireceding  the  second  public  examination  of  Agnes),  1 
was  attacked  by  ardent  fever  in  such  unmitigated 
fury,  that  before  morning  I  had  lost  all  command  of 
my  intellectual  faculties.  For  some  weeks  I  be;'ame 
a  pitiable  maniac,  and  in  every  sense  the  wreck  of 
my  former  self  ;  and  seven  entire  weeks,  together 
"with  the  better  halt  of  an  eight li  week,  had  passeil 
over  my  head  whilst  J  lay  unconscious  of  time  and 
its  dreulful  fj-eight  of  events,  exci'pting  in  so  far  as 
Uiy  disoi-di'reil  brain,  by  its  fantastic  coinages,  created 
endless  minacries  and  mockeries  of  these  even'.s — less 
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substantial,    but    oftentimes    less    afflicting,    or    less 
agitating.      It  would  have  been  well  for  mc  had  my 
destiny  decided  that  I  was  not   to  be  recalled  to  this 
world  of  wo.      But  I  had  no  such  happiness  in  store. 
I  recovered,  and  through  twenty  and  eight  years  my 
groans  have  recorded  the  sorrow  1  feel  that  I  did. 
****** 
I  shall  not  rehearse  circumstantially,  and  })oint  by 
jtoiut,   the    sad    unfolding,   as    it   proceeded   through 
successive   revelati(,)ns  to   me,  of  all  which   had  liap- 
peued  during  my  state  of  physical  incapacity.     When 
1  first   became  aware   that  my  wandering  seiises  had 
returned   to    me,   aud   knew,  by  the   cessation    of   all 
throbbings,   and   the   uuuttcral)le   pains   that   had   so 
long   possessed   my  brain,  that   I   was   now  returning 
from  the  gates  of  death,  a  sail   confusion  assailed   me 
as    to   some   indetiuite   cloud    of    evil    that    had   been 
liovering  over  me  at  the  time  when  I   first  fell  into  a 
state  of  insensil)i]ity.      For  a  time  I  struggled   vainly 
to  recover  the  lost  connection  of  my  thoughts,  aud  I 
endeavoured  inelTectually  to  address  myself  to  sleep. 
I    opened    my    eyes,    but    found    the    glare    of    light 
painful     beyond     measure.       Strength,     however,     it 
seemed    to  me  that   I  had,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
ra'se    myself    out  of    bed.      I   made   the  attempt,  but 
fell    back,    almost   giddy    with    the    ell'ort.       At    the 
sound  of   the   disturbance  which   I  had   thus  made,  a 
■woman  whom   I    did    not   know  came   from   behind   a 
curtain,    and    spoke    to    me.        .Shrinking     from    any 
communication  with  a   stranger,  especially  one  whose 
disci'ction  1  could  not  estimate  in  making  discoveries 
to  me  with  the  re(|ui.>iLu  caution,  I   asked   her  simply 
what  o'clock  it  was. 
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'  Eleven  in  tlic  forenoon,'  slie  replied. 

'And  Avliat  day  of  the  month  V 

'  The  second,'  was  her  bi'ief  aiiswei-. 

I  felt  almost  a  sense  of  shame  in  adding — 'The 
second!   bnt  of  what  month  V 

'Of  June,'  was  the  startling  rejoinder. 

On  the  Stli  of  A])ril  I  had  fallen  ill,  and  it  was 
now  actnally  tlie  2nd  of  June.  Oh  !  sickening  cal- 
culation !  revolting  register  of  hours  1  for  in  (hat 
same  moment  which  brought  back  tliis  one  I'ecollec- 
tion,  perha];)S  by  steadying  ray  brain,  rushed  back  in 
a  torrent  all  the  other  dreadful  remembrances  of  the 
period,  and  now  the  more  so,  because,  though  the 
event  was  still  uncertain  as  regarded  my  knowledge, 
it  must  have  become  dreadfully  certain  as  regarded 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  happiness  of  all  who 
were  concerned.  Alas  I  one  little  circumstance  too 
painfully  assured  me  that  this  event  liad  not  been  a 
liappy  one.  Had  Agnes  lieen  restored  to  lier  liberty 
and  her  home,  where  would  slie  have  been  found  but 
watching  at  my  bedside  1  That  too  certaiidy  1  knew, 
and  the  inference  was  too  bitter  to  support. 
*  *  *  *  ^^  * 

On  this  same  day,  some  hours  afterwards,  upon 
Hannah's  return  from  the  city,  I  received  from  her, 
and  heard  with  perfect  calmness,  tlie  whole  sum  of 
evil  which  awaited  me.  Little  Francis — she  took  up 
lier  tale  at  that  point — '  was  with  God  :  '  so  she  ex- 
pressed herself.  He  had  died  of  the  same  fever 
which  had  attacked  me — had  died  and  been  buiied 
nearly  five  weeks  before.  Too  pi-obably  he  had 
caught  the  infection  from  me.  Almost — such  are 
the  caprices  of  human  feeling- — almost  I  could  have 
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rejoiced  tnat  this  young  meinoriiil  of  my  vanislied 
happiness  had  vanished  also.  It  gave  me  a  pang, 
iievertlieless,  that  the  grave  sliould  thns  iiave  closed 
upon  him  before  I  had  seen  his  fair  little  face  again. 
But  I  steeled  my  heart  to  liear  worse  things  than 
this.  Next  she  went  on  to  inform  me  that  already, 
on  the  first  or  second  day  of  our  calamity,  she  had 
taken  upon  herself,  without  waiting  for  authority, 
on  observing  the  rapid  approaches  of  illness  in  me, 
and  arguing  the  state  of  helplessness  which  would 
follow,  to  write  olf  at  once  a  summons  in  the  most 
urgent  terms  to  tlie  brother  of  my  wife.  This  gentle- 
inan,  whom  1  shall  call  Piorpoint,  was  a  high-spiriteil, 
generous  young  man  as  I  have  ever  known.  Wlien 
I  say  that  he  was  a  sportsman,  that  at  one  season  of 
tlie  year  he  did  little  else  than  pursue  his  darling 
amusement  of  fox-hunting,  for  whicli  indeed  he  had 
almost  a  maniacal  passion — saying  this,  I  sliall 
ah'oady  have  pi'ejudged  him  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
wlio  fancy  all  such  ])orsons  the  slaves  of  corporal 
enjoymonts.  Ihit.  with  submission,  tlie  truth  lies  the 
other  way.  According  to  my  ex[)orience,  people  of 
these  habits  liave  their  bodies  more  than  usually 
Tuider  their  counnand,  as  being  subdued  l>y  severe 
exercise  ;  and  their  minds,  neither  ])r'tter  nor  worse 
on  an  avei'age  than  tlioso  of  tlieir  neigh V)ours,  are 
more  available  from  being  so  nnich  more  rarely 
clogged  by  morliid  habits  in  that  uneasy  yoke-fellow 
t)f  the  intellectual  part--the  body.  He  at  all  events 
was  a  man  to  justify  in  his  own  ]icrson  this  wav  of 
thinking  ;  foi'  he  was  a  man  not  oidy  of  sound,  l)ut 
(■ven  of  bold  and  eiici-gelic  intellect,  and  in  all  moral 
respects  one  whom  any  man  might   feel  pi'oud  to  call 
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Ill's  friend.  Tliis  young  man,  Pierpoint,  witliout 
dt'lay  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  on  being  made 
ac'Cjuaiuted  with  wliat  liad  ah-eady  j)assed,  the  first 
ste])  ho  took  was  to  call  upon  JJarratt,  and  without 
further  question  than  what  might  ascertain  his 
identity,  he  proceeded  to  inllict  upon  him  a  severe 
liorsewhipping.  A.  worse  step  on  his  sister's  account 
lie  could  not  have  taken.  Previously  to  tiiis  the 
j-opnlar  feeling  had  run  strongly  against  Barratt,  but 
now  its  unity  was  broken.  A  new  element  was  in- 
troduced into  the  question  :  Democratic  feelings 
were  armed  against  this  outrage  ;  gentlemen  and 
nobles,  it  was  said,  thouglit  themselves  nut  amenable 
to  justice  ;  and  again,  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
offended  at  this  intrusion  upon  an  affair  already 
under  solemn  course  of  adjudication.  Everything, 
however,  passes  away  undei'  the  healing  hand  of  time, 
and  this  abo  faded  from  the  public  mind.  People 
remembered  also  that  he  was  a  brother,  and  in  that 
character,  at  any  rate,  had  a  right  to  some  allowances 
for  his  intemperance;  and  what  quickened  the 
oblivion  of  the  affair  was,  which  in  itself  was  sullici- 
ently  strange,  that  B.irratt  did  not  revive  the  case  in 
the  public  mind  by  seeking  legal  leparaiion  for  his 
injuries.  It  was,  however,  still  matter  of  regret  that 
Pierpoint  should  have  indulged  himself  in  this  move- 
ment of  passion,  since  undoubtedly  it  broke  and 
disturbed  the  else  uniform  stream  of  public  indigna- 
tion by  investing  tlie  original  aggres.-or  with  some- 
thing like  the  ch.'iracter  of  an  injured  person  ;  and 
therefore  with  some  set-off'  to  plead  against  his  own 
wantonness  of  malice  :  his  maKce  might  now  assume 
the  nobler  aspect  of  revenge. 
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Tlius  far,  in  reporting  the  circunistancos,  Ilannali 
had  dallied — thus  far  I  had  rejoiced  that  she  dallied, 
Avith  the  main  burden  of  the  wo  ;  but  now  thei'e 
remained  nothing  to  dally  with  any  longer — and  s'le 
rushed  along  in  her  narrative,  hurrying  to  tell — T 
hurrying  to  hear.  A  second,  a  third  examination 
had  ensued,  then  a  final  connnittal — all  this  within  a 
week.  By  that  time  all  the  world  was  agitated  with 
the  case  ;  literally  not  the  city  only,  vast  as  that  city 
was,  but  the  nation  was  convulsed  and  divided  into 
parties  upon  the  question,  Wlu;t!ier  the  prosecutitju 
were  one  of  mere  malice  or  not  1  The  very  government 
of  the  land  was  reported  to  be  equally  interested,  and 
almost  e(jually  divided  in  opinion.  Tn  this  state  of 
public  feeling  came  the  trial.  Image  to  yourself,  oh 
reader,  wliosoever  you  are,  the  intensity  of  the  excite- 
ment which  by  that  time  had  arisen  in  all  peo^jle  to  l)e 
spectators  of  the  scene — then  image  to  yourself  tlie 
eiTect  (f  all  tliis,  a  perfect  consciousness  that  in  her- 
self as  a  cenli-e  was  settled  the  whole  mighty  interest 
of  the  exhibition — that  interest  again  of  so  dul)ious 
and  mixed  a  character — sympathy  in  some  with  mere 
misfortune — synqiathy  in  others  with  female  fi'nilty 
and  guilt,  not  [)erhaps  foundeil  upon  an  absolute  un- 
wavering ))elief  in  her  innocence  even  amongst  tlio.-e 
who  were  most  loud  and  positive  as  partisans  in 
ailirmiug  it,  -and  then  remember  that  all  this  hideous 
scenical  display  and  notoriety  settled  upon  one  whose 
very  nature,  constitutionally  timid,  recoiled  with  the 
ti'iph'  agouN'  of  wom.-inly  shame — of  matronly  dignity 
■ — of  ins\dt('d  innocenc'e,  from  evci-y  mode  and  slia;  e 
of  public  display,  ('ombine  all  these  circumstances 
and  elements  of  the  case,  and  you  may  faintly  enter 
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into  the  situation  of  my  poor  Aiinos;.  rerlnps  tlie 
best  way  to  express  it  at  once  is  by  recurrin<r  to  the 
case  of  a  young  female  Christian  martyr,  in  tlie  early 
ages  of  Chi'istianity,  exposed  in  the  bloody  amphi- 
theatre of  Home  or  \"erona  to  '  light  with  wild 
beasts,'  as  it  was  expressed  in  mockery — she  to  fight  1 
the  lamb  to  fight  with  lions  !  But  in  reality  the 
young  martyr  Iiad  a  fight  to  maintain,  and  a  tight  (in 
contempt  of  that  cruel  mockery)  fiercer  than  the 
fiercest  of  her  persecutors  could  have  faced  perhaps — 
the  combat  with  the  instincts  of  her  own  shrinking-, 
trembling,  fainting  nature.  Such  a  fight  had  my 
Agnes  to  maintain  ;  and  at  that  time  thei'e  was  a 
large  party  of  gentlemen  in  whom  the  gentlemanly 
instinct  was  predominant,  and  who  felt  so  powerfully 
the  cruel  indignities  of  her  situation,  that  they  maile 
a  public  appeal  in  her  behalf.  One  thing,  and  a 
strong  one,  which  they  said,  was  this  : — '  We  all  talk 
and  move  in  this  case  as  if,  because  tlie  question 
appears  doubtful  to  some  people,  and  the  accused 
party  to  some  people  wears  a  doubtful  charactej-.  it 
would  follow  that  she  therefore  had  in  reality  a 
mixed  character  composed  in  joint  pro[)ortions  of  tlie 
best  and  the  worst  that  is  imputed  to  her.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  this  mixed  chai'acter  belongs  not 
to  her,  but  to  the  infirmity  of  our  human  judgments 
■ — tJiey  are  mixed — tJteij  are  dubious — but  she  is  not 
— she  is,  or  she  is  not,  guilty — there  is  no  middle  case 
■ — and  let  us  consider  for  a  single  moment,  that  if 
this  yoTing  lady  (as  many  among  us  heartily  believe) 
is  innocent,  tlien  and  upon  that  supposition  let  us 
consider  how  cruel  we  should  all  think  the  public  ex- 
posure which  aggravates  the  other  injuries  (as  in  that 
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case  they  must  be  thought)  to  which  her  situation 
exposes  her.'  They  went  on  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  officers  of  the  court  in  preparing  the 
arrangements  for  tlie  trial,  and  some  also  for  the 
guidance  of  the  audience,  which  showed  the  same 
generous  anxiety  for  sparing  the  feelings  of  the 
prisoner.  If  these  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  repi'ess- 
ing  the  open  avowal  of  coarse  and  brutal  curiosity 
amongst  the  intensely  vulgar,  at  least  they  availed  to 
diffuse  amongst  the  neutral  and  indiifei'ent  part  of 
the  public  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  forbearance 
which,  emanating  from  high  (juarters,  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence  upon  most  of  what  met  the  eye  or 
the  ear  of  my  poor  wife.  She,  on  tlie  day  of  trial, 
was  8u])ported  by  her  brother  ;  and  by  that  time  slie 
needed  support  indeed.  1  was  rei)orted  to  be  dying  ; 
her  little  son  was  dead  ;  neither  had  she  been  allowed 
to  see  liim.  Perhaj)S  these  tilings,  by  weaning  lier 
from  all  further  care  about  life,  might  have  found 
tlieir  natural  effect  in  making  hev  inditferent  to  the 
course  of  the  trial,  or  even  to  its  issue.  And  so, 
pei'haps,  in  the  main,  they  did.  But  at  times  some 
lingering  sense  of  outraged  dignity,  some  fitful 
gleams  of  old  sympathies,  '  the  hectic  of  a  monu'ut,' 
came  l)ack  upon  her,  and  prevailed  over  tlie  deaden 
ing  stupor  of  her  grief.  Then  she  shone  for  a 
moment    into  a    starry    light — sweet    and    woful    to 

i'emem])er.      Then -but    why    linger  ?      I    hurry   to 

the  closi'  :  she  was  pronounced  guilty  ;  whether  ])y  a 
jury  or  a  bench  of  judges,  I  do  not  say — having  de- 
termined, fi'oiii  tlie  beginning,  to  give  no  hint  of  the 
laiiil  in  wli'ch  all  these  events  happened  ;  neither  is 
that   of   the   slightest    consetpience.      (Juilty  she   was 
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pronounced  :  but  sentence  at  that  time  was  deferred. 
Ask  me  not,  I  beseocli  yon,  al)()ut  tlie  nmff  or  otlier 
circumstances  inconsistent  with  tlie  hostile  evidence. 
These  circumstances  liad  tlic  testimony,  you  will 
observe,  of  my  own  servants  only  ;  nay,  as  it  turned 
out,  of  one  servant  exclusively  :  tJidt  naturally 
diminished  their  value.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
evidence  was  arrayed,  ])er3ury  Avas  suboi'ned,  that 
would  have  wrecked  a  wilderness  of  simj)le  truth 
trusting  to  its  own  unaided  forces.  What  followed  ? 
Did  this  judgment  of  the  court  settle  the  opinion  of 
the  ])ublic  ?  Opinion  of  the  |)ublic  I  Did  it  settle 
the  winds  1  Did  it  settle  the  motion  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
Wilder,  fiercer,  and  louder  gi'cw  the  cry  against  the 
wretched  accuser  :  mighty  had  been  the  power  over 
the  vast  audience  of  the  dignity,  the  aflliction,  the 
perfect  simplicity,  and  the  Madonna  beauty  of  the 
prisoner.  That  beauty  so  childlike,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  saintly,  made,  besides,  so  touching  in  its 
pathos  by  means  of  the  abandonment — the  careless 
al)andonment  and  the  infinite  desolation  of  her  air 
and  manner — would  of  itself,  and  without  further 
aid,  have  made  many  converts.  ^luch  more  was 
done  by  the  simplicity  of  her  statements,  and  the 
indiiference  with  which  she  neglected  to  improve  any 
strong  points  in  her  own  favour — the  indifference, 
as  every  heart  perceived,  of  despairing  grief.  Then 
came  the  manners  on  the  hostile  side — the  haggard 
consciousness  of  guilt,  tlie  drooping  tone,  the  bravado 
and  fierce  strut  which  sought  to  dissemble  all  this. 
Kot  one  amongst  all  the  witnesses,  asseml)lcd  on  tliat 
side,  had  (by  all  agreement)  the  bold  natural  tone  of 
conscious   u]:)rightness.      Hence   it  could  not  be  sur- 
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prising  that  tlie  storm  of  popular  o[)i)non  made  itself 
heard  with  a  louden'  and  a  louder  sound.  The 
government  itself  began  to  be  disturl)ed  ;  the  minis- 
ters of  the  sovereign  Avere  agitated  ;  and,  had  no 
menaces  been  tin-own  out,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  they  would  have  given  way  to  the  })opular  voice, 
now  continually  more  distinct  and  (daniorous.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  tunnilt  obscure  murmurs  began  to 
arise  that  IJari'att  had  practised  tin;  same  or  siiuilar 
villainies  in  former  instances.  <)iie  case  in  particular 
was  beginning  to  bo  whispei'ed  about,  which  at  once 
threw  a.  light  upon  the  whoh'  alTair:  it  was  the  case 
of  a  young  and  very  beautiful  ]nai'ried  woman,  who 
liad  been  on  the  very  brink  of  a  catastrophe  such  as 
had  befallen  my  own  wife,  when  some  seasonable 
interference,  of  what  nature  was  not  known,  had 
critically  delivered  her.  This  case  arose  '  like  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  h.and,'  then  spread  and 
threatened  to  burst  in  tempest  upon  the  public  mind, 
when  all  at  once,  more  suddenly  even  than  it  had 
arisen,  it  was  hushed  up,  or  in  some  way  disappeared. 
But  a  trilling  circumstance  made  it  possible  to  trace 
this  case  : — in  after  times,  when  means  offered,  bi;t 
unfortunately  no  particular  purpose  of  good,  nor  any 
purpose,  in  fact,  beyond  that  of  curiosity,  it  t'-ds 
traced  :  ,and  enough  was  sooii  ascertained  to  liave 
blown  to  fragments  any  ]iossible  con-[)iracy  emanat  iiig 
from  {\\\>  I'arintt,  had  that  been  of  any  further  import- 
ance. However,  in  spite  of  all  that  money  or  art 
cotdd  elTeet,  .a  sull(>n  gi'owl  continued  to  be  heard 
amongst  the  ])opulace  of  villainies  many  and  proff>UTid 
that  had  bren  elVected  or  attempted  by  this  T.arratt  ; 
and  accordingly,  much  in  the  same  way  as  was  many 
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years  aftcrwaids  practised  in  London,  wlien  a  hosier 
had  caused  several  yonn^--  peo{)le  to  he  prosecutetl  to 
death  for  passing  forged  ])aTik-notes,  tlie  wiatli  of  the 
people  showed  itself  in  niaiking  the  shoj)  for  vengeance 
upon  any  favoura))le  occasion  olTering  through  ih-c  or 
riots,  and  in  the  m(>antinic  in  deserting  it.  These 
tilings  had  been  g'^ing  on  for  some  time  when  I 
awoke  from  my  long  delirium  :  but  the  elTcct  they 
had  produced  upon  a  weak  and  o])stinatc  and  haughty 
government,  or  at  least  upon  the  weak  and  obstinate 
and  haughty  member  of  the  government  who  presided 
in  the  police  administration,  was,  to  conlirm  and  rivet 
the  line  of  conduct  which  had  l)een  made  the  ol)ject 
of  popular  denunciation.  ]\Iore  energetically,  more 
scornfully,  to  express  that  determination  of  ilying  in 
the  face  of  pu))lic  opinion  and  censure,  four  days 
l)efore  my  awakening,  Agnes  had  been  brought  up  to 
receive  her  sentence.  On  that  same  day  (nay,  it  was 
said  in  tliat  same  hour),  petitions,  very  numerously 
signed,  and  various  petitions  from  ditTerent  I'anks, 
different  ages,  different  sexes,  were  carried  up  to  the 
thiori'',  praying,  upon  manifold  grounds,  but  all 
noticing  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of  the  case,  for  an 
unconditional  pardon.  By  whose  advice  or  iniluencr>, 
it  Avas  guessed  easily,  though  never  exactly  ascer- 
tained, these  petitions  were  utiaiiimously,  almost  con- 
temptuously, rejected.  And  to  express  the  contempt 
of  puljlic  opinion  as  powerfully  as  po>sible,  Agnes  was 
sentenced  by  the  court,  rea>sembled  in  full  pomp, 
order,  and  ceremonial  costume,  to  a  puni>hment  the 
severest  that  the  laws  allowed — vi/.  hard  labour  for 
ten  years.  The  peojile  raged  more  than  ever  ;  threats 
pul)lic  and  pri\'ate  were  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the 
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minister  chiefly  concerned  in  the  I'esponsiljih'ty,  and 
who  had  indeed,  by  empty  and  ostentatious  talkintr, 
assumed  that  responsibility  to  himself  in  a  way  that 
Avas  perfectly  needless. 

Thus  stood  matt(>rs  when  I  awoke  to  consciousness  : 
and  this  was  tlie  fatal  iournal  of  the  intei'val — 
interval  so  loin,'  as  measured  by  my  tierce  calendai- 
of  delirium  —  so  bi'ief  measured  l)y  the  huire  circuit 
of  eveiits  which  it  embraced,  and  iheir  nu'irlitiuess  for 
evil.  AVi'ath.  wrath  immeasurable^  uin'maiiiualile, 
inuuitiirable,  burned  at  my  heart  like  a  cancer.  'J'he 
worst  had  come.  And  the  thinir  which  kills  a  nvm 
for  action — the  liviui,'  in  two  climates  at  once — a 
torrid  and  a  frigid  zone  -of  hope  and  fear — (hat  was 
past.  Weak  -suppose  1  wt're  for  the  moment  :  J  felt 
that  a,  day  or  two  mii^ht  bianij-  ])ack  my  strength. 
No  misei'able  tremors  of  hope  iioi'-  shook  my  nervi'S  : 
if  they  shook  from  that  inevitable  rocking  of  the 
waters  that  follows  a  storm,  so  much  might  be  pai'- 
doned  to  the  iniirmity  of  a  nature  that  coidd  not  lay 
aside  its  lleshly  necessities,  nor  altogether  forego  its 
homage  to  '  these  fi'ail  elements,'  but  which  l)y  in- 
spiration ali'cady  lived  within  a  region  whei'O  no 
voices  were  heard  but  the  spiritual  voices  of  trans- 
cendant  passions  —  of 

'  W'ioiil;-^  uiiiovi-iil;-!'].  au(.l  iii>i;lt-'  iiiuv(lri->>M.' 

Six  davs  from  that  time  1  was  well-well  ;nid 
strong'.  I.  rose  fi'om  bed;  I  ballu'il;  1  dressed  : 
drt'ssed  as  if  \  were  a  bridegi'oom.  And  tliat  vns  in 
fact  a  great  day  in  my  life.  ]  was  to  see  Agnes. 
( )h  !  yes:  permi-sion  had  been  obtaineil  from  the 
lordly  minister    that    1    should    see  my  wife.      Js    it 
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})()ssil)]o?  Can  such  coudc'sreiisiDns  exist]  Yes: 
solicitiilions  from  ladies,  elo(|ueiit  notes  wet  with 
ducal  tears,  these  liad  won  from  tlie  thrice  radiant 
secretary,  redolent  of  roseate  attar,  a  countersign  to 
some  order  or  other,  })y  wliicli  I — yes  I — under 
license  of  a  fop,  and  supervision  of  a  jailer — was 
to  see  and  for  a  time  to  converse  with  my  own 
wife. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  tirst  day's  interview 
was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  out'^ide  of 
the  jail  all  was  summer  light  and  animation.  The 
sports  of  children  in  the  streets  of  mighty  cities  are 
but  sad,  and  too  painfully  recall  the  circumstances  of 
freedom  and  breezy  nature  that  are  not  there.  But 
still  the  pomp  of  glorious  summer,  and  the  presence, 
'  not  to  be  put  by,'  of  the  everlasting  light,  that  is 
either  always  present,  or  always  dawning — these 
potent  elements  impregnate  the  veiy  city  life,  and 
the  dim  reflex  of  nature  which  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  well-like  streets,  with  more  solemn  powers  to  move 
and  to  soothe  in  summer.  I  struck  upon  the  prison 
gates,  tlie  first  among  multitudes  waiting  to  strike. 
Kot  because  we  struck,  but  because  the  hour  had 
sounded,  suddenly  the  gate  opened ;  and  in  Ave 
streamed.  I.  as  a  visitor  for  the  first  time.  Avas 
immediately  distinguished  by  the  i;uler>,  Avhose 
glance  of  eye  is  fatally  unerring.  '  AVho  was  it  that 
I  Avanted?'  At  the  name  a  stir  of  emotion  Avas 
manifest,  even  there  :  the  dry  bones  stirred  and 
moved  :  the  passions  outside  had  long  ago  passed  to 
the  interior  of  this  gloomy  prison  :  and  not  a  man 
but  had  his  hypothesis  on  the  case  ;  not  a  man  but 
had    almost    fouglit   Avith  some   comrade  (many  had 
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lilevally  fon<,'lit)   ubout    the    merits   of  tlieir   several 
oj)inious. 

If  any  man  had  expeeted  a  scene  at  tliis  I'eunion, 
he  would  have  been  disa[)[)ointed.  Exhaustion,  and 
the  ravages  of  sorrow,  had  left  to  dear  A^'nes  so 
little  power  of  animation  or  of  action,  that  her 
emotions  were  I'atlier  to  he  gnessed  at,  ])oth  for  kind 
and  for  degree,  than  directly  to  have  been  perceived. 
She  was  in  fact  a  sick  patient,  far  gone  in  an  ilhie.^s 
tliat  shoidd  properly  have  confined  her  to  beil  ;  and 
was  as  much  jiast  the  power  of  re[)]ying  to  my 
frenzied  exclamations,  as  a  dying  victim  of  fever  of 
entering  upon  a  strife  of  argument.  In  l)ed,  howt'Ver, 
she  was  not.  ANdien  tlie  door  o[)ened  she  was  dis- 
covered sitting  at  a  table  placed  against  the  op[)Osite 
wall,  her  head  [)illowed  npon  her  arms,  and  these 
letting  npon  tlie  table.  Her  beautiful  long  auburn 
hair  had  esca[)ed  from  its  confinement,  and  was 
lloating  over  tlie  tal)le  and  her  own  pt'rson.  She  took 
no  notice  of  the  disturbance  made  by  our  entrance, 
did  not  turn,  did  not  raise  her  liead,  nor  make  an 
effort  to  do  so,  nor  by  any  sign  wliatever  intimate 
tliat  sh(!  was  conscious  of  our  presence,  luitil  tlie 
turnkey  in  a  respei'tful  tone  announced  me.  L'pon 
that  a  low  groan,  or  i'atlier  a  feeble  moan,  sIiowimI 
that  sht>  had  become  aware  of  my  presence,  and 
relie\'ed  me  from  all  ap[)reliension  of  causing  too 
sudden  a  shock  l)y  taking  her  in  my  arms.  'I'lie 
turnkey  liad  now  ix'tired;  we  were  alone.  1  knelt 
by  her  side,  tln-ew  my  iii'iiis  al)oiit  lu'r,  and  pres.s.  d 
her  to  my  heart.  She  drooped  her  head  u[)on  my 
shoulder,  and  lay  for  some  time  like  one  who  slum- 
bered ;   but,  alas  I   not   as   she    had   used   to    slumber. 
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TFci'  In'oailiiiiir,  ■which  liml  hoeii  liko  tliat  of  sinh'ss 
iiifaiicy,  was  now  friirht  I'lilly  short  and  (juick  ; 
slio  seunicd  not  properly  to  l)roaihr,  l)iit  U)  gas[). 
Tliis,  thoii_i;lit  I,  may  In;  suddi'ii  agitation,  and  in 
tliat  ease  siie  will  gradually  recover;  half  an  hour 
will  restoi'e  her.  ^\'()  is  lue  !  she  did  not  recover  ; 
and  internally  I  said — slie  never  icill  recover.  The 
ai'rows  have  gone  too  deep  for  a  fi-anie  so  ex- 
quisite in  its  sensibility,  and  already  her  hour.s  are 
numberod. 

At  this  first  visit  I  said  nothing  to  her  about  the 
past  ;  t/i(if,  and  the  whole  extent  to  which  our  coni- 
niunications  should  go,  I  left  I'ather  to  lur  own 
choice.  At  tlie  second  visit,  however,  upon  some 
word  or  other  arising  which  furnished  an  occasion 
for  touching  on  this  hateful  topic,  I  pressed  her, 
contrary  to  my  own  previous  intention,  for  as  full  an 
account  of  the  fatal  e\'ent  as  she  could  without  a 
distressing  elTort  communicate.  To  my  surprise  she 
was  silent  —  gloomilv — almost  it  might  have  seemed 
obstinatt'ly  silent.  A  luirrid  thought  came  into  n.y 
mind;  could  ir,  might  it  have  been  possible  that  my 
noble-minded  wife,  such  she  had  ever  seemed  to 
Uic,  was  open  to  tem})tations  of  this  nature  ]  Could 
it  have  been  that  in  some  moment  of  iiilirmity,  when 
her  better  angel  was  away  from  her  side,  she  had 
yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  frailty,  such  as  a 
second  nroment  for  consideration  would  have  resisted, 
but  which  unliappily  had  been  followed  by  no  such 
oppoi'ttmity  of  I'ctrieval  I  I  had  heard  of  such 
thiugs.  ( 'ases  thi^re  were  in  our  own  times  (and  not 
conlined  to  one  nation),  when  irregular  im}iulses  of 
this  sort  were  known   to   have   haunted  and   besieycd 
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natures  not  otherwise    ignoble  or  base.      I  ran  over 
some  of  the  names  amongst   those  wliich  were  taxed 
with  this  pi'opensity.     3l<)re  tlian  one  were  the  names 
of  peo[)le  in  a  tecluiical  sense  IieUl  noble.     Tliat,  nor 
auy  other  consideration,  abated  my  horror.      Better, 
I  said,  better  (because  more  compatible  with  elevation 
of  mind)  better  to  have  committed  some  bloo.ly  act — ■ 
some    nuirderous    act.       Dreadful    was    the    panic    I 
underwent,      (iod  pardon  the  wrong  i  did  ;   and   even 
now  J  pray  to  him — as  tliough  the  past  thing  were  a 
future  tluug  and  capable  of  change — that  he  would 
forbid  her  for  ever  to  know  what  was  the  derogatory 
thought   I  had  admitted.      I   sometimes  think,  by  re- 
collecting   a     momentary    blush     that     su  If  used     her 
marble  countenance, — I  thiidv — I  fear  that  she  might 
have  read  what  was  llgliting  iu  my  mind.      Vet   that 
would  adun't  of  anothei'  explanation.      If  she  did  read 
till'  very  worst,  meek  saint  !   she  suffered  no  com[)laint 
or  sense  of  that  injury  to  escape  her.      It  might,  how- 
evi'r,    be   that    })erce}iti()n,   or   it   ndght   be   that   fear 
which    roused    her    to    an   elfort   that    otherwise    had 
seemed    too    revolting    to    luidertake.      She    now    le- 
liearsed   the  whole    steps    of    the    alTair   from   tirst   to 
last;     but    the    only    material    addition,    which     licr 
narrative   made   to    that    which   the    trial    iisidt"    ha<l 
involved,     was     the     following  : — (_)n     two     sepai'ate 
occasions  previous  to  tlu^  last  and  fatal  one,  when  slui 
lia  1    liappi'hed   to  w;iik    luiaccompanied   by  me   in   the 
city,  the  monster  15urratt   ha  1   met    her  in  the  street. 
jlr  liad  pro!  , ably,-  -and  this  was,  indeed,  sul)seipicntly 
ascrrtained.,  -    at    first,  and    for   some  time  afterwards, 
mislakeii  her  rank,  and  had  addres>ed  some  propos.als 
to  her,  which,  from  the  suppressed  tone  of  his  speaking, 
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or  from  lior  own  terror  and  surpriso,  she  liad  nf)t 
clearly  understood  ;  l)ut  enough  had  reaelu'd  her 
alarmed  ear  to  satisfy  lu'r  that  tliey  were  of  a  nature 
in  the  last  degree  lieenti(ju.i  and  insulting.  TerritieJ 
and  shoeked  rather  than  indignant,  for  she  too  easily 
presumed  the  man  to  lie  a  maniac,  she  Inu'ried  home- 
wards ;  and  was  rejoieed,  on  lirst  venttiriug  to  hjok 
round  when  close  to  her  own  gate,  to  perceive  that 
the  man  was  not  following.  There,  however,  she  was 
mistaken  ;  for  either  on  this  occasion,  or  on  some 
other,  lie  had  traced  her  homewards.  The  last  of  these 
rencontres  had  occurred  just  three  months  hefore 
the  fatal  Gth  of  April  ;  and  if,  in  any  one  instance, 
Agnes  had  departed  from  the  strict  line  of  her  duty 
as  a  wife,  or  had  .-hown  a  defect  of  judgment,  it  was 
at  this  point — in  not  having  franklv  and  fully 
reported  the  circumstances  to  me.  On  the  la.-t  of 
these  occasions  I  had  met  her  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
hail  particularly  I'cmarked  that  she  seemed  agitated  ; 
and  now,  at  I'ecalling  these  incidents,  Agnes  re' 
minded  me  that  1  had  noticed  that  circum>tance  to 
herscdf,  and  that  she  had  answere  1  nie  faiilifully  as  to 
the  main  fact.  It  was  true  she  had  done  so  ;  for  she 
had  said  that  she  had  just  mec  a  lunatic  wlio  had 
alarmed  her  by  iixing  his  attention  upon  herself,  and 
speaking  to  her  in  a  rulHan  manner  ;  and  it  was  also 
true  that  she  did  sincerely  regard  him  in  that  light. 
This  led  me  at  the  time  to  construe  the  wliole  atl'air 
into  a  casual  coUi^-ion  with  some  p  lor  maniac  escaping 
from  his  keepers,  and  of  no  futiu-e  moment,  having 
})assed  hy  without  present  conseipiences.  Btit  had 
slie,  inst  .'id  of  thus  reporting  her  own  erroneous 
impression,  reported  the  entire  circumstances  of   the 
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case,  I  should  have  given  tlieni  a  very  dilTeront  intci'- 
prelaticMi.  Aileclioii  for  lue,  and  fear  to  throw  mo 
needlessly  into  a  quarrel  with  a  man  of  apparently 
brutal  and  violent  nature — these  considerations,  as 
too  often  they  do  with  the  most  upright  wives,  had 
opei'ated  to  check  Agnes  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
her  connnunications.  She  had  told  notliing  hut  tlie 
truth  -  only,  and  fatally  it  turned  out  for  us  botli, 
she  had  not  told  the  n-hule  truth.  Tlie  very  sn[ipres- 
sion,  to  which  she  had  reconciled  herselt  under  the 
belief  that  thus  she  was  providing  for  my  safety  and 
her  own  conse([Uent  happiness,  had  l)een  the  indirect 
occasion  of  ruin  to  both.  It  was  impossible  to  sliow 
displeasure  under  such  circiuustauci's,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  to  one  whose  self-re}>roaches  were  at 
any  rate  to(j  Ijitter  ;  but  certainly,  as  a  general  rule, 
e\'ery  conscii'iitious  ^\■oman  slujuld  i-esol\'e  to  consider 
her  husband's  honour  in  the  llrst  case,  and  fur  l^eforo 
all  other  I'egards  whatsoever  ;  to  make  this  the 
lirst,  the  second,  the  third  law  of  her  conduct,  and 
his  personal  safety  but  the  fourth  or  lifth.  ^'et 
women,  and  especially  when  the  interests  of  children 
are  at  stake  upon  their  husb.and's  safety,  raindy 
indeed  are  able  to  take  this  lioman  view  of  tlieir 
duties. 

To  return  to  the  narrative. — Agnes  liad  not,  nor 
could  have,  the  most  rc'moLe  suspicion  of  this  JJarratt's 
connection  witli  the  sh(.>p  which  she  had  not  jiccident- 
ally  I'literi'd  ;  uiid  th(_!  sudden  ap[)rarance  of  this 
wretch  it  was,  at  the  very  moment  of  hiiding  herself 
charged  with  so  vile  and  degr.iding  an  olfence,  that 
cont I'ibiited  most  of  all  to  i-ob  lier  of  her  natural 
iirmness,  by  sudilenly  revealing  to  her   terrilied   lieart 
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tlie  depth  of  tlio  cniispiracy  wliicli   thus   j'awned   like 
a    gulf    hch)\v   lio]-.      And    not  only    had    this    suihh'U 
lioiTOi',    \ipou    discovering    a    guilty    (h'.^ign    in    Avhat 
Ijefore  \n\d  seemed  aeeich'ut,  and  h'nks  uniting  remote 
incidents  wliicli   else   seemeil   casual  and  disconnected, 
greatly   distur))ed    and    confused   her    manner,    \vhich 
confusion    again    had   hi'come   more  intense  upnn  her 
own   cons<'iousness  that   she  ivds   confused,    and    that 
her  manin'r  was  greatly  to   her   disadvantage  ;   hut — 
which  was   the   worst  effect   of  all,  hecause  the  rest 
could  not  operate  against  her,  except  upon  those  who 
were   present   to  witness   it,  whereas   this  was   noted 
down  and  recorded — so  utterly  did  her  confusion  strip 
her  of  all   presence  of   mind,   that    she   did   not  con- 
sciously notice  (and  consequently  could   not    protest 
against  at   the   moment  when  it  was  most  important 
to  do  so,  and  most  natural)  the  important  circinnstance 
of  the  muff.    This  capital  ohjectiou,  therefore,  though 
dwelt  upon  and  improved  to  the  utmost  at   the  ti-ial, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  judges  as  an  after-tlK)ught  ; 
and  merely  because   it   had  not  been  seized  upon  by 
herself,  and  urged  in  the  tii-st  moments  of  her  almnst 
incapacitating    terror    on    finding    this    amongst    tlie 
circumstances  of  the   charge    against    her  —as    if   an 
ingenuous  nature,   in   the  very  act   of  recoiling  with 
horror   from   a   criminal   chai'ge  the  most  degratling, 
and  in  the  very  instant  of  discovering,  with  a  perfect 
rapture   of   alarm,    the    too    })lausible    appearance    of 
probal)ility    amongst     the     circumstances,    would    be 
likelv  to  |)ause,  and  with  attorneydike  dexterity,  to 
pick  out  the  particular  circumstance  that  might  admit 
of  l)eing  jN'Oved  to  l)e  false,  when  the  conscience  pro- 
claimed, though  in  despondence  for  the  result,  that  all 
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tlio  circumstances  wore,  as  to  the  use  made  of  tlicm, 
Olio  tissue  of  falsehoods.  A<ifiics,  wlio  liad  made  a 
powerful  elfort  in  speaking  of  the  case  at  all,  found 
her  calmness  increase  as  she  adsanct.'d  ;  and  she  now 
told  me,  that  in  reality  there  were  two  (liscf)veries 
which  slie  made  in  the  same  instant,  and  not  one 
only,  which  had  disaimed  her  linuiiess  and  ordinary 
presence  of  mind.  One  I  have  nuMitioned- the  fact 
of  J>arratt,  the  proprietor  of  the  sho]),  being  the  same 
person  who  had  in  foi'iner  instances  persecuted  lier  in 
the  street  ;  but  the  other  was  even  more  alarming — • 
it  has  been  said  already  that  it  was  not  a  pure  matter 
of  accident  that  she  ha<l  visited  this  jiarticular  shop. 
In  reality,  that  nursei-y-maid,  of  whom  some  mention 
has  been  made;  al)0\'e,  and  in  terms  ex])ressi]ig  the 
suspicion  with  whi^di  even  then  I  regarded  her,  had 
persuaded  her  into  going  thither  by  some  representa- 
tions wliicli  Agnes  had  ali-eady  ascertained  to  ])e 
altogether  unwarranted.  Other  pi'osum[ttions  against 
this  girl's  tidelity  crowded  dimly  tipon  my  wife's 
mind  at  the  very  moment  of  tinding  lier  eyes  thus 
suddenlv  opened.  And  it  was  not  live  minutes  after 
her  tii-st  examination,  and  in  fact  five  minutes  after 
itdiad  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  her,  that  slie  remembered 
another  circmn.stance  which  now,  when  cond>ined 
with  the  secpiel,  told  its  own  tal(>,. — the  mutf  had 
been  missed  some  little  time  before  the  (Jth  of  April. 
Search  had  been  mad(!  for  it  ;  but,  the  particular 
occasion  which  recpiired  it  having  passed  oif,  this 
search  was  laid  aside  for  the  present,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  soon  ]'eap[H';ir  in  some  corner  of 
the  house  before  it  was  wanted:  then  came  the  sunny 
day,    which    made    it    no    longer    useful,    and    would 
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pcrliaps  liJivo  disuiisseil  it  cjitircly  from  tlio  rofollr^e- 
tioii  of  all  parties,  Tintil  it  was  now  hroiiirlit  hac-k  in 
tliis  memorable  way.  'J'lie  name  of  my  wife.'  was 
embroidered  witbii!,  upon  the  linin,ir.  and  it  tlius 
became  a  serviceable  link  to  tbe  helli>h  cabal  airainst 
her.  Vpon  reviewini:  the  circumstances  fi'oin  first 
to  last,  \i[)on  recallin^:,^  the  manner  of  the  _i:irl  at  the 
time  when  the  mufl'  was  missed,  and  u[)nn  combinins,' 
the  -whole  with  luu-  recent  deception,  by  which  slie 
had  misled  her  poor  mistress  into  visitin;,''  this  simp, 
A_LCiies  began  to  see  the  entire  trrith  as  to  this 
servant's  "svieked  collusion  with  Lari'att,  thouirh, 
perhaps,  it  mii:ht  l)e  too  mucli  to  siijipose  her  aw.ii-e 
of  the  unhappy  result  to  which  her  collusion  tended- 
All  this  slie  saw  at  a  glance  when  it  was  too  late,  for 
her  first  examination  was  over.  This  girl,  I  must 
add,  had  left  our  house  duiing  my  illness,  and  she 
had  aftei'A\'ai'ds  a  melanclujiy  end. 

One  thing  surprised  me  in  all  this,  Barratt's 
purpose  must  manifestly  have  been  to  ci'eate  merelv 
a  terror  in  my  poor  wife's  mind,  and  to  stop  short  of 
any  legal  consecpieuces,  in  order  to  pi'olit  of  that 
panic  and  confusion  for  extorting  compli.-nu-es  with 
his  hideous  pretensions.  It  perplexed  me,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  [)ursued  tin's  mani- 
festly his  primary  })ttrpose,  the  other  1)eing  mereiv  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  true  ends,  and  also  (as  he  fancied) 
a  means  for  effecting  them.  In  this.  howe\'er.  1  had 
soon  occasion  to  find  that  I  was  deceived.  He  liad, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  Agnes,  taken  such 
steps  as  were  then  open  to  him.  for  making  ovcrttiies 
to  hei'  with  regard  to  the  terms  u]ion  wliich  he  would 
a<:ree    to   defeat    the  charge  asainst   her  bv  failinir  to 
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appear.  l>ut  the  law  Lad  travelled  too  fast  for  liiin 
and  too  deteriiiiiiately  ;  so  tliat,  by  the  time  he  sup- 
posed terror  to  have  operated  sutliciently  in  favour  of 
his  views,  it  liad  already  ])ecoine  unsaft;  to  venture 
upon  such  explicit  proposals  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  tried.  His  own  safety  was  now  at  stake,  and 
would  have  been  compromised  by  any  open  or  written 
avowal  of  the  motives  on  which  he  had  bcc^n  all 
along  acting.  \}\  fact,  at  tliis  time  he  was  foiled  by 
the  agent  in  wlio)u  lie  conlided  ;  but  much  more  he 
had  been  confiiunde(l  u])on  anotlu'r  point— the  pro- 
(ligi<ius  interest  manifisteil  by  tlie  public.  'I'lius  it 
seems — that,  whilst  he  meditated  only  a.  snare  for 
iiiv  ponr  Agnes,  he  liad  prepared  one  for  himself;  and 
llnally,  tn  evade  the  suspicicjiis  wliich  began  to  arise 
powerfully  as  to  iiis  true  motives,  and  thus  to  sta\'e 
oif  his  own  ruin,  had  found  hims(df  in  a  manner 
ol>lige(l  to  go  forward  and  consunnnate  the  ruin  of 
another. 

*  •*  *  *  *-  * 

Tin;  state  of  Agnes,  as  to  health  and  bodily 
strength,  was  now  becoming  sucli  that  I  was  forcibly 
warned — whatsoever  I  meditated  doing,  to  do  (piickly. 
There  was  this  urgent  I'cason  for  alarm  :  once  con- 
veve(l  into  that  region  of  the  pi-ison  in  wliich 
seiil  dices  like  hers  wei-e  executed,  il  becanu^  Impelos 
that  I  cduM  communicate  with  hei-  again.  All  intei'- 
coiu'^e  \vha(>()e\'er,  and  \\\\]\  \\  houisnevei'.  Avas  then 
placed  undi'r  the  most  rigorous  inlcrdict;  and  the 
alarming  circumstance  was,  that  tin--  transfer  was 
govei-ne(l  by  no  settle(l  rules,  but  miglit  talce  plaC(> 
at  any  hour,  and  would  certaiidy  be  pi'ccipitated  hv 
the    slighte>t    viiilence     on     my    part,    the     slightest 
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iiHliscrctioii,  or  tlio  ,sli<;litcst  !u\iriiinoiit  for  suspicion. 
Hard  imlocd  was  tho  part  1  liad  to  play,  for  it  was 
iiidispcnsable  tliat  I  slioidd  appear  caliii  and  traiujuil, 
in  order  to  disarm  suspicions  around  me,  whilst 
continually  contemplating  the  ])ossihility  that  1  my- 
self miglit  be  summoned  to  exti'emities  wliich  1  could 
not  so  much  as  trust  myself  to  name  or  distinctly  to 
conceive.  lUit  thus  stood  the  case  ;  the  <^4overnmcnt, 
it  was  understood,  anireied  by  the  public  opposition, 
resolute  for  the  1rium])li  of  what  they  called  '  prin- 
ci{>le.'  had  settled  finally  that  the  sentence  should  1)6 
carj-ied  into  execution.  Xow  that  she,  that  my 
Agnes,  ])eing  the  frail  wreck  that  she  had  become, 
could  have  stood  one  week  of  tl:is  sentence  ])ractically 
and  literally  enforced — was  a  mere  chimera.  A  few- 
hours  probably  of  the  experiment  would  have  settled 
that  ijuestion  by  dismissing  lier  to  tlie  death  she 
l<Miged  foi' ;  but  because  the  suffering  would  be  short, 
Avas  I  to  stand  by  and  to  witness  the  degi-adation — ■ 
the  ])ollution — attempted  to  be  fastened  upon  her. 
What  !  to  know  tliat  her  ])eautiful  tre.-ses  would  be 
sliorn  ignominiously — a  felon's  dress  forcetl   upon  her 

—  a  vile  taskmaster  with   authority  to ;   blistered 

be  the  tongue  that  could  go  on  to  utter,  in  connection 
with  lier  innocent  name,  the  vile  dishonours  which 
were  to  settle  upon  her  pei'son  !  I.  however,  and 
her  l)rotlier  had  taken  such  i-esolutions  that  this 
residt  was  one  barely  })Ossible  ;  and  yet  T  sickened 
(ves,  literally  I  many  times  experienced  the  effect  of 
physical  sickness)  at  contemplating  our  own  utter 
childish  helplessness,  and  recollecting  that  eveiy 
night  duiing  our  seclusion  fi-om  the  prison  the  last 
irreversible  step  might  be  taken — and  in  the  morning 
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we  nii^'lit  find  ;i  solitary  cell,  and  the  aii<jel  form  that 
liaJ  ilhiiuinated  it  gone  where  we  couhl  not  foHow, 
and  leaving  hehind  her  the  certainty  that  we  should 
see  her  no  more.  Every  night,  at  the  hour  of  locking 
up,  isv'/c,  at  least,  manifestly  had  a  fear  that  she  saw 
us  for  the  last  time  ;  she  put  her  arms  feebly  aliout 
my  iii'ck,  sobl)ed  convulsively,  and,  I  believe,  guessed 
-  -but,  if  really  so,  diil  not  much  reprove  or  cpiarrol 
with  the  desperate  purposes  whicli  I  struggled  with 
in  i-egiird  to  her  own  life,  (hie  thing  was  (piite 
evident  —that  to  the  [)eaco  of  her  lattei'  days,  now 
hurrying  to  their  close,  it  was  iudis[)ensal)lc  that  she 
should  pass  them  undi\'id(_'d  fi'om  me  ;  and  possibly, 
as  was  afterwards  ahegeil,  when  it  became  easy  to 
allege  anything,  some  I'elenting  did  take  place  in  high 
(piarters  at  this  time;  for  u{)on  some  medical  reports 
made  just  now,  a  most  seasonable  indalgeuc(!  was 
granted,  \h.  that  Hannah  was  perniitted  to  attend 
lua-  mistress  constantly  ;  and  it  was  also  felt  as  a 
great  alleviation  of  the  horrors  belonging  to  this 
pri^^on,  that  candles  wert;  now  allowed  throtighottt  the 
nights,  ihit  I  was  warned  [>rivately  that  these 
indtdgenccs  were  with  no  consent  fi'om  the  police 
minister;  and  that  circinustances  might  soon  with- 
draw the  momentary  intercession  by  whirh  we 
piolitrd.  Willi  this  knowledge  we  cnuld  not  linger 
in  oiu-  pi-i-parat  inns  :  ue  had  roDhcd  uj  on  accom- 
jilisliing  an  cst-ape  for  Agnes,  at  whatever  risk  or 
])rice  ;  the  main  dilliculty  was  her  own  extreme 
feebleness,  w  hieh  might  forbid  her  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  any  degree  at  tlie  critical  moment;  and 
the  main  danger  was  delay.  We  pushed  foi'wai'd, 
therefore,    in    our   attempts    with    prodigious   ener::v, 
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and     1    for    my    part    witli    an    cncriry    like    that    of 
insanity. 

Tlie  first  attempt  we  made  was  upon  the  fidelity  to 
his  trust  of  the  chief  jailer.  He  was  a  coarse  vulpir 
man,  brutal  in  his  manners,  l)ut  with  vestiges  of 
i;enerosity  in  his  character — thouirh  damaired  a  i^ood 
deal  by  his  daily  associates.  Jlim  we  invited  to  a 
meeting  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  the 
prison,  disguising  our  names  as  too  certain  to  lu'ti'ay 
O'U'  objects,  and  baiting  our  invitation  with  some 
hints  which  we  had  ascertained  were  likely  to  pi-ove 
temptations  under  his  immediate  cii-cumstances.  He 
liad  a  graceless  young  son  whom  he  was  most  anxious 
to  wean  from  his  dissolute  connections,  and  to  steadv, 
by  placing  him  in  some  otlice  of  no  great  responsi- 
bility. I'pon  this  knowledge  we  framed  the  terms  of 
our  invitation. 

These  jiroved  to  be  efF(>ctual,  as  regaixleil  our  im- 
mediate object  of  obtaining  an  interview  of  peisuasion. 
'J'lie  night  was  wot  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  interview,  we  were  seated  in  readiness, 
nnich  perplexed  to  know  whether  he  would  take  any 
notice  of  oui'  invitation.  AVe  had  waited  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  we  heard  a  heavy  lumber- 
ing step  ascending  the  stair.  The  door  wa>  thrown 
open  to  its  widest  extent,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
door-way  stood  a  short,  stout-built  man.  and  the  verv 
broadest  I  ever  beheld — >taring  at  us  with  b(jld 
eiKpiiring  eyes.  His  salutation  was  son^ething  to 
this  effect. 

'What  the  hell  do  you  gay  fellows  want  with   me 
A^'hat    the    blazes    is    this    humbuLTiiing  letter  about  ] 
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My  son,  and   be   hanged  !   what   do  you  know  of  my 
son  ?  ' 

Upon  this  overture  we  ventui-ed  to  request  that  lie 
woukl  come  in  and  suffer  us  to  shut  the  door,  which 
we  also  locked.  Next  we  produced  the  official  paper 
nominating  his  son  to  a  small  place  in  the  customs, — 
not  yielding  much,  it  was  true,  in  the  way  of  salary, 
but  fortunately,  and  in  accordance  Avith  the  known 
wishes  of  the  father,  unburdened  with  any  dangerous 
trust. 

'  Well,  I  su}>pose  I  must  say  thank  ye  :  but  what 
conies  next  1  What  am  I  to  do  to  pay  the  damages  1 ' 
We  informed  him  that  for  this  })articular  little 
service  we  asked  no  retuin. 

'  No,  no,'  said  he,  '  that'll  not  go  down  :  that  cat'U 
not  jvniip.  I'm  not  green  enougli  for  that.  So,  say 
away— -what's  the  damagi- ]  '  We  then  explained 
that  we  had  certainly  a  favour  and  a  gi'eat  one  to 
ask  :  ['  Ay,  I'll  be  bo\nid  you  have,'  was  his  paren- 
thesis :]  but  that  for  this  we  were  prepared  to  offer  a 
separate  remuneration  ;  repeating  that  with  respect 
to  the  little  place  procured  for  his  son,  it  had  not  cost 
us  anything,  and  therefore  we  did  x'eally  and  sincerely 
decline  to  receive  anything  in  return  ;  satisfied  that, 
by  tliis  little  offering,  we  had  prociu'cd  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  this  jtrcscnt  iiitfi'\irw.  At  tliis  point  we 
withdrew  a  covering  from  a  table  upon  wliirii  \w  had 
pi'e\'iously  ari'angcd  a  heap  of  gold  coins,  ;imounting 
in  value  to  twelve  humircd  Knglisli  guineas:  this 
being  till'  entire*  snm  wliicli  cii'eumstancc's  allowed  us 
to  rai.se  on  so  sudden  a.  warning  :  for  some  landed 
projierty  that  we  l)otli  had  was  so  settled  and  limited, 
that    we   ctaild    nt)t    comcrt    it  into   money  eillier   by 
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way  of  sale,  loan,  or  inoi-t<,'a<;!(\  This  sum,  statin<,'  1o 
liiiu  its  oxuct  uniouiit,  we  ollerotl  to  liis  acceptance, 
upon  the  siu^h;  comlitiou  tliat  lie  weuKl  look  aside,  or 
wink  hard,  or  (in  wliatever  way  he  chose  to  express 
it)  would  make,  or  suffer  to  Ix;  made,  such  facilities 
for  our  liheratini,'  a  female  })risoner  ;is  we  would  jioint 
out.  He  museil  :  full  live  minutes  he  sat  delibera- 
ting without  opening  his  lips.  At  length  he  shocked 
us  by  saying,  in  a  tirni  decisive  tone  that  left  us  little 
hope  of  altering  his  resolution, — •'  Xo  :  gentlemen,  it's 
a  very  fair  oll'er,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  for  a 
single  prisuner.  I  think  I  can  guess  at  the  person. 
It's  a  fair  offer — fair  enough.     But,  bless  your  heart  ! 

if  I  were  to  do   the  thing  you  want why  perhaps 

another  case  might  be  overlooked  :  but  this  prisoner, 
110  :  there's  too  much  depending.  Xo,  they  would 
turn  me  out  of  my  place.  Xow  the  place  is  worth 
more  to  me  in  the  long  run  than  what  you  offer  ; 
though  you  bid  fair  enotigli,  if  it  were  only  for 
my  time  iu  it.  But  look  here  :  in  case  I  can  get 
my  son  to  come  into  harness,  I'm  expecting  to  get 
the  oilice  for  him  after  I've  retired.  So  I  can't 
do  it.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  :  you've  been  kind 
to  my  son  :  and  therefore  I'll  not  say  a  word  about 
it.  You're  safe  for  me.  And  so  gooil-nighi  to 
you.'  Saying  which,  and  standing  no  further  (|ues- 
tion,  he  walked  resolutely  out  of  the  room  and 
down-stairs. 

Two  days  we  mourned  over  this  failure,  and 
scarcely  kui'W  which  way  to  turn  for  another  ray 
of  hope; — on  the  third  morning  we  received  intelh- 
gence  that  tliis  vei'y  jailer  had  been  attacked  by  the 
fever,  which,  after    long    desolating    the   city,   had  at 
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length  made  its  way  into  the  prison.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  jailer  was*  lying  without  hope  of  recovery  : 
and  of  necessity  another  person  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  station  for  the  present.  This  person  I  had  seen, 
and  I  liked  him  less  by  much  than  the  one  he  suc- 
ceeded :  he  had  an  Italian  appearance,  and  ho  wore 
an  air  of  Italian  subtlety  and  dissimulation.  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  on  proposing  the  same  service  to 
him,  and  on  the  same  terms,  that  he  made  no  objection 
whatever,  but  closed  instantly  witii  my  offers.  In 
prudence,  however,  I  had  made  this  change  in  the 
articles:  a  sum  ecpial  to  two  hundred  English  guineas, 
or  one-sixth  })art  of  the  wliole  money,  he  was  to 
receive  beforehand  as  a  retaining  fee ;  but  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  paid  only  to  himself,  or  to  any- 
body of  his  appointing,  at  the  very  moment  of  our 
finding  tlie  })rison  gates  thrown  open  to  us.  He 
spoke  fairly  enougli,  and  seemed  to  medit;ite  no 
treachery  ;  nor  was  there  any  obvious  or  known 
interest  to  serve  l)y  treachery;  and  yet  I  doubted 
hini  grievously. 

The  niglit  came  :  it  was  chosen  as  a  gala  night, 
one  of  two  nights  throughout  tlie  year  in  winch  the 
prisoners  wei'e  allowed  to  celel)rate  a  great  national 
event  :  and  in  tliose  days  of  relaxed  prison  manage- 
ment the  utmost  license  was  allowed  to  the  I'ejoicing. 
This  indulgence  was  extejided  to  prisoners  of  all 
classes,  though,  (jf  coursL-,  imder  more  restrictions 
with  rrgai'd  to  the  ci'iminal  class.  Ton  o'clock  came 
■ — the  hour  at  which  we  had  l)eon  instructed  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiiu'ss.  W'u  had  boon  long  prepared, 
Agnes  had  hecn  dressod  by  Hannah  in  such  a 
costume  externally  (a  man's  hat  and  cloak,  iVrc.)  that, 
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from  her  lieiirlit,  slie  might  easily  have  passed 
amongst  a  mob  of  masquerading  figures  in  the 
del)tors'  halls  and  galleries  for  a  young  stripling. 
Pierpoint  and  myself  were  also  to  a  certain  degree 
disguised  ;  so  far  at  least,  that  we  should  not  have 
been  recognised  at  any  hurried  glance  by  those 
of  the  prison  officers  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  our  persons.  We  were  all  more  or  less  disguised 
about  the  face ;  and  in  that  age  when  masks  were 
commonly  used  at  all  hours  by  people  of  a  certain 
rank,  there  would  have  been  nothing  suspicious 
in  any  possible  costume  of  the  kind  in  a  night  like 
this,  if  we  could  succeed  in  passing  for  friends  of 
debtors. 

I  am  impatient  of  these  details,  and  I  hasten  over 
the  ground.  One  entii'e  hour  passed  away,  and  no 
jailer  appeared.  We  began  to  despond  heavily  ;  and 
Agnes,  poor  thing  !  was  now  the  most  agitated  of  us 
all.  At  length  eleven  struck  \n  the  harsh  tones  of 
the  prison-clock.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  bolts  drawing,  and  bars  unfastening.  The 
jailer  entered — drunk,  and  much  disposed  to  be 
insolent.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  give  him  another 
bribe,  and  he  resumed  the  fawning  insinuation  of  his 
manner.  He  now  directed  us,  by  passages  which  he 
pointed  out,  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  prison. 
Tliere  we  were  to  mix  with  the  debtors  and  their  mob 
of  friends,  and  to  await  his  joining  us,  wdiich  in  that 
crowd  he  could  do  without  much  suspicion.  He 
wished  us  to  traverse  the  passages  separately ;  but 
this  was  impossil)le,  for  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
us  should  support  Agnes  on  each  side.  I  previously 
persuaded  her  to  take   a   small  quantity  of  brandy, 
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which  we  rejoiced  to  see  had  given  her,  at  tliis 
moment  of  starting,  a  most  seasonable  strength  and 
animation.  The  gloomy  passages  were  more  than 
usually  empty,  for  all  the  turnkeys  were  employed  in 
a  vigilant  custody  of  the  gates,  and  examination  of 
the  parties  going  out.  So  the  jailer  had  told  us,  and 
the  news  alarmed  us.  We  came  at  length  to  a  turn- 
ing which  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  strong  iron  gate, 
that  divided  the  two  main  quarters  of  the  prison. 
For  this  we  had  not  been  prepared.  The  man,  how- 
ever, opened  the  gate  without  a  woi'd  spoken,  only 
putting  out  his  hand  for  a  fee  ;  and  in  my  joy,  per- 
haps, I  gave  him  one  imprudently  large.  After 
passing  this  gate,  the  distant  uproar  of  the  debtors 
guided  us  to  the  scene  of  tlieir  merriment  ;  and  when 
there,  siich  was  the  tumult  and  the  vast  multitude 
assembled,  that  wo  now  hoped  in  good  earnest  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  without  accident.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  jailer  appeared  in  the  distance  ;  he 
seemed  looking  towards  us,  and  at  length  one  of  our 
party  could  distinguish  that  he  was  beckoning  to  us. 
We  went  forward,  and  fovind  him  in  some  agitation, 
real  or  counterfeit.  He  muttered  a  word  or  two 
quite  unintelligible  about  the  man  at  the  wicket, 
told  us  we  must  wait  a  while,  and  he  would  then  see 
what  could  be  done  for  us.  We  were  beginning  to 
demur,  and  to  express  the  suspicions  which  now  too 
seriously  arose,  when  he,  seeing,  or  affecting  to  see 
some  object  of  alarm,  pushed  us  with  a  hurried  move- 
ment into  a  cell  opening  upon  the  part  of  the  gallery 
at  which  wo  were  now  standing.  Not  knowing 
whether  we  really  might  not  he  retreating  from  some 
danger,  we  could  do  no  otherwise  than  comply  with 


]iis  signals ;  1)111  ^v('  wci-o  ti-f)u1il('(l  at  fliidinir  onrsolvos 
inmuHliatcly  locked  in  tVnm  llic  (nilside,  and  thus 
a}i])arently  all  our  motions  had  only  siillict'd  to 
cxclian^ire  one  judson  for  ar.othci-. 

A\'o  were  now  conipletoly  in  the  dark,  and  found, 
by  a  hard  lii'eathin<_'  from  one  coi'n<'r  of  the  little 
dormitory,  that  it  was  not  nnoccupied.  Jla\ing 
taken  care  to  provide  onr^elves  separately  with 
means  for  striking  a  light,  we  soo]i  had  more  than 
one  torch  hurning.  The  brilliant  light  falling  upon 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  lay  sti'etched  on  the  ii'on  bed- 
stead, woke  him.  It  proved  to  be  my  friend  the 
under-jailer,  Eatclifl'e,  but  no  longer  holding  any 
oflice  in  the  pi'ison.  He  sprang  up,  and  a  rapid 
explanation  took  place.  He  had  become  a  prisoner 
for  debt ;  and  on  this  evening,  after  having  cai'oused 
tlii-ough  the  day  witli  some  friends  from  the  country, 
had  retired  at  an  eaidy  hour  to  sleep  away  his  in- 
toxication. I  on  my  pai't  thought  it  prudent  to 
entrust  him  unreservedly  with  our  situation  and  ])ur- 
poses,  not  omitting  our  gloomy  suspicions.  liatclilTe 
looked,  with  a  pity  tlmt  won  my  love,  upon  the  jioor 
wasted  Agnes.  He  had  seen  her  on  her  tir>t  entrance 
into  the  prison,  had  spoken  to  her,  and  therefore 
]iuew  Jrom  what  she  had  fallen,  to  what.  Even  then 
lie  had  felt  for  her  ;  how  much  more  at  this  time, 
■when  he  beheld,  by  the  fierce  light  of  the  torches, 
her  wo-Avoi-n  featui'es  ! 

'Who  was  it,'  he  asked  eagerly,  'you  made  the 
bargain  witli  1     Manasseh  ?  ' 

'  The  same.' 

*  Then  I  can  tell  you  this- — not  a  greater  villain 
Avalks    the   eaitli.      He  ■>:•    a    Jew  from  Portugal  ;  he 
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has  betrayed  many  a  man,  and  will  many  aii'illicr, 
unless  he  gets  his  own  neck  stretelied,  whii-h  mi^dit 
ha[)p('n,  if  I  told  all  I  know.' 

'  J'ut  wliat  was  it  pro1)al)le  that  this  man  medi- 
tated 1     Or  liow  could  it  jn-ofit  him  to  betray  lis?' 

'That's  more  than  I  can  tell.  Tte  wants  to  ^-et 
your  money,  and  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  bring 
about  without  doing  his  ])art.  75ut  that's,  what  lu; 
never  ?'■///  do,  take  my  word  for  it.  That  would  cut 
him  out  of  all  chance  for  the  head  jail. ^r's  place.'  1  To 
iinise(l  u  little,  and  then  told  us  that  he  could  himself 
put  us  outside  the  prison-walls,  and  I'-avh]  do  it  with- 
out fer>  oi-  nnvard.  '  I'.ut  we  nnist  be  cpiiei.  or  that 
dt'\il  will  ])ethiid<;  him  of  me.  I'll  wagrr  something 
h(^  thought  that  T  was  out  merry-making  like  the 
rest  ;  and  if  Ik.'  shoidd  chance  to  light  upon  the 
truth,  he'll  be  back  in  no  time.'  IhitclilTe  tlii'U  re- 
mi)\-rd  an  old  tire-grate,  at  the  back  of  which  was 
ail  iron  plate,  that  swung  round  into  a  similar  lire- 
jilace  in  the  contiguous  cell.  Fi'om  that,  by  a 
removal  of  a  few  slight  obstacles,  we  passed,  by  a 
long  avenue,  into  the  cliapel.  Then  lie  k'ft  us,  whilst 
lie  went  out  alone  to  reconnoiti'e  his  ground.  Agnes 
was  now  in  so  pitiable  a  condition  of  weakness,  as 
we  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  our  final  effort,  that 
we  placed  her  in  a  Jiew,  where  she  could  rest  as  upon 
a  sofa.  Pr(;viousIy  we  had  stood  upf)n  graves,  and 
with  monuments  more  or  less  conspicuous  all  around 
\is  :  some  I'aised  by  fi'iends  to  the  nu'iiioi-y  of  frinids 
—  some  by  subscriptions  in  the  ]irison— some  bv 
children,  who  had  risen  into  jirospei'ity,  to  the 
memory  of  ;i  father,  brother,  oi'  other  relative,  who 
had    died   in  captivity.       I  was  grieved   that    these  sail 
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memorials  should  meet  tlie  eye  of  my  wife  at  this 
moment  of  awe  and  terrific  anxiety.  Pierpoint  and 
I  were  well  armed,  and  all  of  us  determined  not  to 
suifer  a  recapture,  now  that  we  were  free  of  the 
crowds  that  made  ri'sistance  hopeless.  This  A<:ii<'s 
easily  perceived  ;  and  thdf,  hy  suirufstini,^  u  bh^udy 
arbitration,  did  not  lessen  her  agitation.  I  hoped 
therefore  that,  by  placin<r  her  in  the  pew,  I  might  at 
least  liberate  her  for  the  moment  from  the  besetting 
memorials  of  sorrow  and  calamity.  But,  as  if  in  the 
very  teeth  of  my  purpose,  one  of  the  large  columns 
which  supported  the  roof  of  the  ch;i2;el  had  its  basis 
and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  in  this  vei-y  pew.  On 
the  side  of  it,  and  just  facing  her  as  she  lay  reclining 
on  the  cushions,  appeared  a  mural  tablet,  with  a  bas- 
relief  in  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  two  children, 
twins,  who  had  lived  and  died  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  this  prison — children  who  had  never  breathed 
another  air  than  that  of  captivity,  their  pari'nts 
liaving  passed  many  years  within  these  walls,  under 
confinement  for  debt.  The  sculptures  wei-e  not  re- 
markable, being  a  trite,  but  not  the  less  affecting, 
representation  of  angels  descending  to  receive  the 
infants;  but  the  hallowed  words  of  the  inscription, 
distinct  and  legible — '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  ' — met  her  eye,  and,  by  the  thoughts 
they  awakened,  made  me  fear  that  she  would  become 
unequal  to  the  exertions  which  yet  awaited  her.  At 
this  moment  KatclilYe  returned,  and  informed  us 
that  all  was  right  ;  and  that,  from  the  ruinous  state 
of  all  the  laiildings  which  surrounded  the  chapel,  no 
dilliculty  remained   for  us,  wIkj  were,  in   fac't,  bt'yond 
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tlie  strong  part  of  the  prison,  excepting  at  a  single 
door,  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  break  down. 
But  had  we  any  means  arranged  for  pursuing  our 
flight,  and  turning  this  escape  to  account  when  out 
of  confinement?  All  that,  I  assured  him,  was 
provided  for  long  ago.  AVe  proceeded,  and  soon 
reached  the  door.  We  had  one  crow-bar  amongst  us, 
but  beyond  that  had  no  better  weapons  than  the 
loose  stones  found  about  scmie  new-made  graves  in 
the  chapel.  Katcliffe  and  Pierpoint,  both  po\verf\il 
men,  applied  themselves  by  turns  to  the  door,  whilst 
Hannah  and  I  supported  Agnes.  The  door  did  not 
yield,  being  of  enormous  strength ;  but  the  wall  did, 
and  a  large  mass  of  stone- work  fell  outwards,  twisting 
the  door  aside  ;  so  that,  by  afterwai'ds  working  with 
our  hands,  we  removed  stones  many  enough  to  admit 
of  our  egress.  Unfortunately  this  aperture  was  high 
al)Ove  the  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over 
a  huge  heap  of  loose  rubljish  in  order  to  protit  by  it. 
]\ly  brother-in-law  passed  first  in  order  to  receive  my 
Avife,  quite  helpless  at  surmounting  the  obstacle  by 
her  own  efforts,  out  of  my  arms.  He  had  gone 
through  the  opening,  and,  turning  round  so  as  to  face 
me,  he  naturally  could  see  soim^thing  that  I  did  not 
see.  '  Look  behind  1  '  he  called  out  rapidly.  I  did 
so,  and  saw  the  murderous  villain  Manasseh  with  his 
arm  uplifted  and  in  the  act  of  cutting  at  my  wife, 
nearly  insensible  as  she  was,  with  a  cutlass.  The 
blow  was  not  for  me,  but  for  her,  as  the  fugitive 
prisoner  ;  and  the  law  would  have  borne  him  out 
in  the  act.  1  saw,  I  comprehended  the  whole.  I 
gropiMJ,  as  far  as  I  could  without  letting  my  wife 
drop,  for   my  [listols  ;   but  all   that   1  could  do   would 
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have  l:)ecn  unavailing,  and  too  late  — slio  wonld  liave 
boon  murdoi'cd  in  n;y  aims.  liut-and  thai  ^vas 
%vhat  nont'  of  us  saw- -  noitlicr  ],  nor  I'ifrjioint,  nor 
tlio  hound  ]\Ianassoh-  Olio  jicrson  stood  hack  in  the 
shade  ;  one  jicrson  liad  seen,  ])Ht  had  not  uttered  a 
•word  on  seeing  ]\Ianasseh  advancing  tlirough  tlic 
sliades  ;  one  pei'son  only  liad  forecast  tlie  exact  suc- 
cession of  all  that  was  coming  ;  nie  she  saw  em- 
barrassed and  my  hands  ]>ieoccu]iie(l — Pierpoint  and 
Pvatcliffe  Tiseless  ])y  jiosition  —  and  the  gleam  (<£  the 
df)g's  eye  diieeted  her  to  his  aim.  Tlie  crow-bar  was 
leaning  against  the  sliattered  wall.  Tliis  she  had 
silently  seized.  One  blcjw  knocked  up  tlie  sword  ;  a 
second  laid  the  villain  prostrate.  At  this  moment 
appeared  another  of  the  turnkeys  advancing  from  the 
rear,  for  the  noise  of  our  assault  upon  the  door  had 
drawn  attention  in  the  interior  of  the  prison,  from 
which,  however,  no  great  munber  of  assistants  could 
on  this  dangerous  night  venture  to  absent  themselves. 
What  followed  for  the  next  few  minutes  hurried 
onwards,  incident  crowding  upon  incident,  like  the 
motions  of  a  dream: — Manasseh,  lying  on  the  ground, 
yelled  out  'The  Ijell  1  the  liell  I  '  to  him  who  followed. 
The  man  understood,  and  made  for  the  Ixlfry-door 
attached  to  the  chapel  ;  upon  wliich  Pierpoint  drew 
a  pistol,  and  sent  the  bullet  whizzing  past  his  ear 
so  truly,  that  fear  made  the  man  obedient  to  the 
counter-orders  of  Pierpoint  for  the  moment.  lie 
jiaused  and  awaited  the  issue.  —  In  a  moment  had  all 
cleared  the  wall,  traversed  the  waste  ground  })eyond 
it,  lifted  Agnes  over  the  low  railing,  shaken  hands 
with  our  benefactor  PatclifTe  and  puslied  onwards  as 
I'apidly  as  we   were  able    to    the   little  dark   lane,  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  wliere  liad  stood  waiting  foi' 
the  last  two  hours  a  chaise  and-four. 

[llatclilTe,  before  my  story  closes,  I  will  pursue  to 
the  last  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  according  to 
the  just  claims  of  his  services.  ITe  had  ])rivately 
whispered  to  me,  as  we  went  along,  that  ho  could 
speak  to  the  innocence  of  that  lady,  pointing  to  my 
wife,  better  than  anybody,  lie  was  the  person  whom 
(as  then  holding  an  ollice  in  the  pi'ison)  ISarratt  had 
attempted  to  employ  as  agent  in  conveying  any 
messag(>s  that  he  found  it  safe  to  send — ol)Scurely 
hinting  the  tei'ms  on  which  he  would  desist  from 
prcxsecution.  llatcliiTc  had  at  first  undertaken  the 
negotiation  from  mere  levity  of  character.  l!ut  wlien 
the  stoi'y  and  the  public  interest  spread,  and  after 
liimself  bec(miing  deeply  struck  by  the  pi-isoner's 
allliction,  beauty,  and  reputed  innocence,  he  had 
pursued  it  oidy  as  a  means  of  enti'ap[)ing  ]5arratt 
into  such  written  communications  and  such  private 
confessions  of  the  truth  as  might  have  served  Agnes 
elTectually.  lie  wanted  the  art,  however,  to  disguise 
his  purposes  :  l>ari'att  came  to  suspect  him  violently, 
and  feai'ed  his  evidence  so  far,  even  for  those  im- 
perfect and  mei'cly  oral  overtures  which  he  had 
really  sent  through  riatclilTe — that  on  tlH>  very  day 
of  the  trial  he,  as  was  believed,  though  by  another 
nominally,  contri\"ed  that  ItatclilTe  should  be  arrested 
for  del)t  ;  and,  aftcn-  harassing  him  with  intricate 
forms  of  l)usiness,  had  linally  caused  him  to  be  con- 
veyed to  pi'ison.  ItatclilTe  was  thus  involved  in  his 
own  troul)les  at  the  time  ;  and  afterwards  su[)posed 
that,  without,  written  docuiiK^its  to  support  his 
evidence,   he   ct)uld    not    be   of    much    service  to   the 
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re-establishment  of  my  wife's  reputation.  Six  months 
after  his  services  in  the  niglit-escape  from  the  prison, 
I  saw  him,  and  pressed  him  to  take  the  money  so 
justly  forfeited  to  him  by  Manasseh's  perfidy.  He 
would,  however,  be  persuaded  to  take  no  more  than 
paid  his  de})ts.  A  second  and  a  third  time  his  debts 
were  paid  by  myself  and  Pierpoint.  But  the  same 
haVjits  of  intemperance  and  dissolute  pleasure  which 
led  him  into  these  debts,  finally  ruined  his  consti- 
tution ;  and  he  died,  though  otherwise  of  a  fine 
generous  manly  nature,  a  martyr  to  dissipation  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine.  With  respect  to  his  pi'ison 
confinement,  it  was  so  frequently  recurring  in  his  life, 
and  was  alleviated  by  so  many  indulgences,  that  he 
scarcely  viewed  it  as  a  hardship  :  having  once  been 
an  officer  of  the  prison,  and  having  thus  formed  con- 
nections with  the  whole  official  establishment,  and 
done  services  to  many  of  them,  and  being  of  so 
convivial  a  turn,  he  was,  even  as  a  prisoner,  treated 
with  distinction,  and  considered  as  a  privileged  son 
of  the  house.] 

It  was  just  striking  twelve  o'clock  as  we  entered 
the  lane  where  the  carriage  was  di'awn  up.  Kain, 
about  the  profoundest  I  had  ever  witnessed,  was 
falling.  Though  near  to  midsummer,  the  night  had 
been  unusually  dark  to  begin  with,  and  from  the 
increasing  rain  had  become  much  more  so.  We  could 
see  nothing  ;  and  at  first  we  feared  that  some  mistake 
had  occurred  as  to  the  station  of  the  carriage — in 
which  case  we  might  have  sought  for  it  vainly 
through  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  the  streets  in  that 
quarter.  I  first  descried  it  by  the  light  of  a  torch, 
i-eJlected    powerfully    from     the     large    eyes     of    the 
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leaders.  All  was  ready.  Ilorse-keepers  were  at  the 
horses'  heads.  The  postilions  were  mounted  ;  eafli 
door  had  the  steps  let  down  :  Agnes  was  lifted  in  : 
Hannah  and  I  followed  :  Pierpoint  mounted  his  horse  ; 
and  at  the  word — ^Oh  !  how  strange  a  word  ! — '  All's 
riyht,'  the  horses  sprang  off  like  leopards,  a  manner 
ill  suited  to  the  slippery  pavement  of  a  narrow  street. 
At  that  moment,  but  we  valued  it  little  indeed,  we 
heard  the  prison-l)ell  ringing  out  loud  and  clear. 
Thrice  within  the  first  three  minutes  we  had  to  pull 
up  suddenly,  on  the  brink  of  formidable  accidents, 
from  the  dangerous  speed  we  maintained,  and  wliich, 
nevertheless,  the  driver  had  orders  to  maintain,  as 
essential  to  our  plan.  All  the  stoppages  and  hinder- 
anccs  of  every  kind  along  the  road  had  been  antici- 
pated previously,  and  met  by  contrivance,  of  one  kind 
or  other  ;  and  Pierpoint  was  constantly  a  little  ahead 
of  us  to  attend  to  anything  that  had  been  neglected. 
The  conse(juence  of  these  arrangements  was — that  no 
person  along  the  road  could  possibly  have  assisted  to 
trace  us  by  anything  in  our  appearance  :  for  we 
passed  all  oi)jects  at  too  flying  a  pace,  and  through 
darkness  too  profound,  to  allow  of  any  one  featui'e 
in  our  equipage  being  distinctly  noticed.  Ten  miles 
out  of  town,  a  space  wliich  we  traversed  in  forty- 
four  minutes,  a  second  relay  of  horses  was  ready  ;  but 
wc  carried  on  the  same  postilions  throughout.  Six 
miles  ahead  of  this  distance  we  had  a  second  relay  • 
and  with  this  set  of  horses,  after  pushing  two  mil(>s 
further  along  the  road,  we  crossed  by  a  miseraV)le 
lane  five  miles  long,  scarcely  even  a  bridge  road,  into 
another  of  tlie  great  I'oads  from  tlie  ca})ital  ;  and  by 
tluis    crossing    the    country,  we   came  back   upon   the 
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city  at  a  point  far  distant  from  tliat  at  wliich  wc  left 
it.  We  had  perfoiaiied  u  distance  of  fui-ty-(  wo  miles  in 
three  liours,  and  lost  a  fourth  hour  u[ion  tin,-  wretclicd 
live  miles  of  crossroad.  It  was  then-fore  four 
o'clock,  and  broad  daylight,  when  we  drew  neai-  tiio 
subui'l)s  of  the  city  ;  but  a  most  happy  accident  now 
favoured  us;  a  fog  the  mo^t  intense  now  ])revaiUMl  ; 
noi)ody  coidd  see  an  o])ject  six  feet  di.stant  ;  we 
alighted  in  an  uninhabited  new-built  sti'eet,  phmged 
into  the  fog,  thus  confounding  our  traces  to  any 
observer.  We  then  slejiped  into  a  hackney-coach 
which  had  been  stationed  at  a  little  distance.  Thence, 
according  to  our  plan,  we  drove  to  a  miserable 
quarter  of  the  town,  whither  the  poor  only  and  the 
wretched  resorted  ;  mouuteil  a  gloonay  dirty  stair- 
case, and,  befriended  ])y  the  fog,  still  growing  thieker 
and  thicker,  and  by  the  eai'ly  hour  of  the  morning, 
reached  a  house  previou,-.ly  hired,  which,  if  shocking 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  from  its  sipialid 
a})pcarance  and  its  gloom,  still  was  a  home — a 
sanctuary — an  asylum  from  treachery,  from  captixity, 
from  persecution.  J  fere  Pierpoint  for  the  2ire.--out 
(paitted  us  :  and  once  more  Agnes,  Hannah,  and  T, 
the  shattered  members  of  a  shattered  family,  were 
thus  gathered  together  in  a  hoitse  of  our  own. 

Yes  :  once  again,  daughter  of  the  hills,  thou  sk-ptst 
as  hei'etofore  in  my  encircling  arms  :  l)ut  not  again 
in  that  peace  which  crowned  thy  innocence  in  those 
days,  and  should  have  crowned  it  now.  Through  tlie 
whole  of  our  Hying  journey,  in  some  cireumstaiicfs  at 
its  outset  stri:xingly  re>-alling  to  me  that  blessed  one 
wliich  folkjwed  our  marriage,  Agnes  slept  away  un- 
consciotis  of   otu'  movements.      Shu  slept   through   all 
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that  (lay  and  the  following  night  ;  an<l  I  watched 
over  hei"  with  as  much  jealousy  of  all  that  might 
distui-1)  her,  as  a  mother  watches  over  her  new-born 
l)al)y  ;  for  I  hoped,  I  fancied,  that  a  long — long  rest, 
a  rest,  a  halcyon  calm,  a  deep,  deep  Sabbath  of 
security,  miglit  prove  healing  and  medicinal.  I 
thought  wrong ;  her  breathing  became  more  dis- 
turbed, and  sleep  was  now  haunted  l)y  dreams  ;  all 
of  us,  indeed,  were  agitated  by  dreams  ;  the  past 
pursued  me,  an<l  the  present,  for  liigh  rewards  had 
been  advertised  by  Government  to  those  who  traced 
us  ;  and  though  f(.)r  the  moment  we  were  secure, 
Ijccause  we  never  went  abroad,  and  could  not  have 
been  naturally  sought  iji  such  a  neigh l)ourho()d,  still 
that  very  circvnustance  would  evenlually  operate 
against  us.  At  length,  every  night  J  dreamed  of  our 
insecurity  under  a  thousand  forms  ;  but  more  often 
by  far  my  dreams  turned  u})on  our  wrongs  ;  wrath 
moved  me  rather  than  ft;ar.  Every  nigiit,  for  tlio 
greater  part,  I  lay  [)ainfully  and  elaborately  invohed, 
by  deep  sense  of  wrong, 

' ill  litiiLC  orations,  wliicli  I  jilraded 

licfoie  unjust  tiiliuimls. '* 

And  for  poor  Agnes,  her  also  did  the  remendtranco  of 

*  ]''i'oiu  a  MS.  ]inciii  of  a  i^'i-i'at  liviiiLC  Poft.  [^^'|•ittc'Il  in 
January  is:!''.  Tin'  linrs  (M'^^ur  in  Word.-^worlli's  I'r'bijk,  ]jO(jk 
Tenth,  line  llU.      The  pa.s,sa_L,'r  .stands  tlius  : — ■ 

■ 'til''  uiiliroki'n  ilrcani  rntan^li''!  nu; 

In  \"WS,  oi'atioiis,  wlii.h  I  .-.trovr  to  jilcaT 
I'l-foi-i'  unjust  Iriliuual--,    -with  a  voii.'.' 
J.ahouriiiL,',  a  hraiii  coul'iiunih'.!,  aiiT  a  smsi", 
J),atli-lik.',  ,,f  tr.  a.'li.'rous  ,1..-,, -rtion,  f,.lt 
In  th''  la-t  \Av<'  of  r.'fu  ;o  — my  own  s  ml. ' ---I  I.  J 
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miglity  wron<,'s  occupy  tlirouirli  vast  worlds  of  sleep 
iu  the  same  way — tliougli  coloured  by  lliat  leiiderness 
which  belonged  to  her  gentler  natvu'e.  One  dieani  iu 
particular — a  dream  of  sublime  circumstances — she 
repeated  to  me  so  movingly,  with  a  pathos  so  thrilling, 
that  by  souie  profound  sympathy  it  transplanted  it- 
self to  my  own  sleep,  settled  itself  there,  and  is  to 
this  hour  a  part  of  the  fixed  dream-scenery  which 
revolves  at  intervals  through  my  sleeping  life.  Thid 
it  was  : — She  would  hear  a  trumpet  sound — though 
perhaps  as  having  been  the  prelude  to  the  solemn 
entry  of  the  judges  at  a  town  which  she  had  once 
visited  in  her  childhood  ;  other  preparations  wouLl 
follow,  and  at  last  all  the  solemnities  of  a  gi'eat  trial 
would  shape  themselves  and  fall  into  settled  images. 
The  atidience  was  assembled,  the  judges  wei'e  arrayed, 
the  court  was  set.  The  prisoner  was  cited.  Inqttest 
was  made,  witnesses  were  called  ;  and  false  witnesses 
came  tumttltuously  to  the  bar.  Then  again  a  trumpet 
was  heard,  but  the  trtunpet  of  a  mighty  archangel ; 
and  then  would  roll  away  thick  clotids  and  vajjours. 
Again  the  audience,  bttt  another  atidience,  was  a.->em- 
bled  ;  again  the  tribitnal  was  established  ;  again  the 
court  was  set  ;  bttt  a  trilninal  and  a  court — how 
different  to  her  !  I'lKit  had  been  composed  of  men 
seeking  indeed  for  truth,  but  themselves  erring  and 
fallible  creatttres  ;  the  witnesses  had  been  full  of  lies, 
the  jtidges  of  darkness.  But  here  was  a  cotirt  com- 
posed of  heavenly  witnesses — here  was  a  lighteous 
tril)unal — and  then  at  last  a  judge  that  could  not 
be  deceived.  The  judge  smote  with  his  eye  a  person 
who  sought  to  hide  himself  in  the  crowd  ;  the  guilty 
man  stej'ped   forward  ;  the   poor   prisijner  was  called 
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up  to  tlio  presence  of  tlio  miglity  jndgC' ;  stuldeiily 
the  voice  of  a  little  child  was  heard  ascending  before 
her.  Then  the  trinnpet  sounded  once  again  ;  and 
then  there  were  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  and 
lier  tears  and  her  agitation  (for  she  had  seen  her 
little  Francis)  awoke  the  poor  palpitating  di'eanier. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Two  months  passed  on  :  nothing  coidd  possibly  bo 
done  materially  to  I'aise  tlie  standard  of  those 
wrt'tchcd  accommodations  which  tlic  liou>e  olTered. 
The  dilapidated  walls,  the  mouldering  plastiT,  the 
blackened  mantel-jiicces,  llie  stained  and  polluted 
wainscots  what  could  be  attempted  to  hide  or  to 
I'cpair  all  this  by  those  wlio  durst  not  N'eutui'c  abroad  1 
Vet  whatever  could  be  done,  Hannah  did,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  vei'y  soon  indeed  m_\'  Agnes  ceased  to 
see  or  to  be  oilV'nded  by  these  ol)jects.  First  of  all 
lu'r  sight  went  from  her:  and  nothing  which  a]i})ealed 
to  that  sense  could  e\'er  more  olTend  her.  It  is  to 
me  the  one  only  consolation  I  have,  that  my  prt'sence 
and  that  of  IJannah,  with  such  innocent  frauds  as 
we  conceiled  togi'thcr,  made  her  latter  <lays  pass  in  a 
heavenly  calm,  by  persuading  her  that  our  security 
was  absolute',  and  that  all  search  aftei'  us  had  ceased, 
luider  a  belief  on  the  part  of  t;o\-eriuHenl  that  we 
had  gaineil  the  shelter  of  a  foreign  land.  All  this 
w.'is  a  delusion;  but.  it  ^\■as  a  delusion  blesse'l  be 
Heaven  I  -which  lasted  exactly  as  long  as  hei-  life, 
anil  was  just  commensurate  witli  its  necessity,  I 
hurry  o\'er  the  tinal  circumstances. 

There  was  fortun.ately  \\u\v,  e\'en  for  wic.  no  fear 
that  the  hand  of  any  })oliceman  or  emissary  of  justice 
could  en'ectually  disturb  the   latter  da}s  of  my  wife  ; 
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for,  besides  pistols  always   lying  loaded  in  an   inner 
room,  there  hajipened  to  be  a  long  narrow  passage  on 
entering  the  house,  which,  ])y  nu'ans  of  a  Ijhnulerbuss, 
I   could   have    .swept    elfectually,    and  cleared    many 
times  over  ;  and   I   know    what   to   do  in  a  last   ex- 
tremity.     Just  two  months  it  was,  to  a  day,  since  we 
had    entered   the    house  ;    and   it   happened    that   the 
medical   attendant  upon    Agnes,    who    awakened    no 
suspicion  by  his  visits,  had  prescriljed   some  opiate  or 
anodyne  which   had   not  come  ;   being  dark  early,  for 
it  was  now  September,  I  had  ventured  out  to  fetch 
it.      In   this    I   conceived  there  could  be  no  danger. 
On  mv  return  I  saw  a  man  examiniuir  the  fasteniu'Ts 
of  the  door.      He  made  no  opposition  to  my  entrance, 
nor  seemed  much  to  observe  it — but  I  was  disturbed. 
Two  hours  after,  both  Hannah  and  I  heard  a  noise 
about  the  door,  and  voices  in  low  conversation.      It  is 
remarkable  that  Agnes  heanl  this  also  —  so  (piick  had 
grown  her  hearing.     She  was  agitated,  ))iTt  was  easily 
calmed  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  in  Ited.     The 
hand  of  Agnes  was  iu  mine  ;  so  only  she  felt  herself 
in  security.      )She  had  been  restless  for  an  hour,  and 
talking   at   intervals    in    sleep.      Once    she    certainly 
wakened,    for    she    pressed    her    lips  to    mine.      Two 
minutes  after,  I   heard   something  in  her  breathing 
which  did  not  please  me.      I  rose  hastily — brought  a 
light — raised  her  head — two  long,  long  gentle  sighs, 
that  scarcely  moved  the  lips,  w-cre  all  that  could  be 
perceived.      At  tliat  moment,  at  that  very  moment, 
Hannah  called   out   to    me    that    the   door  was  sur- 
rounded.   'Open  it  I  '  I  said;  six  men  entered  ;  Agnes 
it    was    they    sought;    I    pointed    to   the    bed;    they 
advanced,  gazed,  and  walked  away  in  silence. 
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After  this  I  wandered  about,  caring  little  for  life 
or  its  affairs,  and  roused  oidy  at  times  to  think  of 
vengeance  upon  all  who  had  contril)uted  to  lay  waste 
my  happiness.  In  this  pursuit,  however,  I  was  con- 
founded as  much  by  my  own  thoughts  as  by  the 
difficulties  of  accomplishing  my  purpose.  To  assault 
and  murd(>r  either  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  this 
tragedy,  wliat  would  it  be,  what  other  eifect  could  it 
have,  than  to  invest  tliem  with  the  cliaracter  of 
injured  and  suffering  people,  and  thus  to  attract  a 
pity  or  a  forgiveness  at  least  to  their  persons  which 
never  otherwise  coald  have  illustrated  tlieir  deaths  ] 
I  remembered,  indeed,  the  words  of  a  sea-captain  wlio 
had  taken  such  vengeance  as  had  offered  at  the 
moment  upon  his  bitter  en(>my  and  persecutor  (a 
yomig  passenger  on  boiu-d  his  ship),  who  had  in- 
formed against  liim  at  the  Custom-house  on  his 
arrival  in  port,  and  had  thus  effected  the  confiscation 
of  liis  ship,  and  the  ruin  of  the  captain's  family. 
The  vengeance,  and  it  was  all  that  circumstances 
allowed,  consisted  in  coming  beliind  the  young  man 
clandestinely  and  pusliing  him  into  tlie  deep  waters 
of  the  dock,  when,  being  unable  to  swim,  he  perished 
by  drowning.  '  And  the  like,'  said  the  captain,  when 
musing  on  his  ti'ivial  vengeance,  '  and  tlie  like  ha})pens 
to  many  an  honest  sailor.'  Yes,  tliouglit  f,  the 
captain  was  right.  The  momentary  shock  of  a  pistol- 
bullet — what  is  it  I  Perhai)s  it  may  sa\'e  the  wi'ctch 
after  all  fi'om  the  pangs  of  some  liugx'ring  disease  ; 
and  tlien  again  I  shall  jiave  the  character  of  a 
nun-dcrer,  if  known  to  liaAC  shot  him  ;  he  will  with 
manv  pcojilf  have  no  such  character,  but  at  worst  the 
character   oi   a   man   too   hai'sh   (they    will    say),   a,iul 
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]i()ssil)ly  luistakcn  in  jn-ntpct  iiiij  liis  projicrt  v.  And 
tlien,  it'  not  kn(l^vn  as  the  man  wlio  sluit  liim,  uliei-o 
is  the  sliadoAV  even  of  vt'n<.''''ancc  ^  Stranirc  it  sceiiicil 
to  me,  and  passing  sti'aniro,  that  J  sliould  Ix'  tlio 
ptTson  to  ni'ge  arirmncnts  in  ])clialf  of  lettin<:  tliis 
man  escajto.  For  at  one  time  J  liad  as  certaiidv,  as 
inexoral)ly,  doomed  him  as  e\'ei'  1  took  any  I'csohition 
in  my  life.  Jiiit  the  fact  is,  and  1  hei^an  to  s(>e  it 
njion  elo>er  view,  it  is  not  ea<y  by  any  means  to  take 
an  adeqnate  ven^ueance  for  any  injury  ])eyond  a  very 
trivial  standard:  and  that  witli  eommon  maLrnanimity 
one  does  not  care  to  aveni^-e.  AVhilst  I  was  in  this 
mood  of  mind,  still  dehatinir  with  myself  wlietlier  I 
should  or  shoidd  not  contaminate  my  hands  ^\■ith  ilie 
blood  of  this  monster,  and  still  unable  to  shut  my 
eves  upon  one  fact,  viz.  that  my  buried  Agnes  could 
above  all  things  have  urged  me  to  al)stain  from  siudi 
acts  of  violence,  too  evidently  useless,  listlessly  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  in  quest  of,  I  sti'ayed 
by  accident  into  a  church  where  a  venerable  old  man 
was  preaching  at  the  very  moment  I  entered  :  he  was 
cither  delivering  as  a  text,  oi-  repeating  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  these  words — '  A'i-iigeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repav.  saith  tlie  i^ord.'  ]:5y  some  accident  also 
be  tixed  Ins  eve>  upon  ]ne  at  the  moment  :  and  this 
concurrence  with  tlie  sul)iect  then  occujiying  ]iiy 
thoughts  so  mucli  impi'essed  me.  that  1  determined 
vei-y  seiiously  to  re\'iew  my  half-formed  pui'po>es  of 
revenge;  and  well  it  was  tliat  T  did  so  :  for  in  tliat 
same  week  an  explosion  of  jiopular  fury  brought  the 
life  of  this  wretched  IJari'att  to  a  sliocking  termin- 
ation, pretty  much  resembling  the  fate  of  tlie  i)e 
AN'itts  in  Holland.     And  the  consequences  to  me  were 
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such,  and  so  full  of  all  the  consolation  and  indonmiti- 
cation  which  this  world  could  give  nie,  that  \  have 
often  shuddered  since  then  at  the  narrow  esca[)(;  L 
had  had  from  myself  inter('e[)ting  this  remarkahle 
retribution.  The  villain  had  again  been  attempting 
to  play  olf  the  same  hellish  scheme  with  a  beautiful 
young  rustic  which  had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  my 
ill-fated  Agnes.  Jjut  the  young  woman  in  this 
instance  had  a  high,  and,  in  fac-t,  termagant  spirit. 
I'lUstic  as  she  was,  she  had  beei>  warned  of  the  char- 
acti.'r  of  the  man  ;  everybody,  in  fact,  was  familiar 
with  the  recent  tragedy.  l-j'tlier  her  lovei"  or  her 
brother  hap[)ened  to  bti  waiting  for  lier  outside  the 
window.  He  saw  in  part  the  very  tricks  in  the  act 
of  perpetration  by  w'hicli  somi^  article  or  other,  nioant 
to  be  claimed  as  stolen  pi'operty,  was  conveye(l  into  a 
})arcel  she  had  incautii)usly  laid  down.  lEe  lu>ard 
the  charge  against  her  made  by  Barratt,  and 
seconded  l)y  his  creatures — heard  her  a[)peal — sprang 
to  her  aid  — di'agged  the  rutlian  into  the  street,  when 
in  less  time  than  the  tale  could  be  told,  and  before 
the  police  (though  tolera})ly  alert)  could  elTectually 
interpose  for  his  rescue,  the  mob  had  so  used  or  so 
al)used  the  o[)portunity  they  had  long  wished  for, 
that  he  remained  the  mere  disligured  wrecdi  of  what 
had  once  been  a  man,  rather  than  a  creature  with 
any  resemblance  to  humanity.  1  myself  heard  the 
U[iroar  at  a  distance,  and  the  shouts  and  yells  of 
savage  exultation  ;  they  were  sounds  1  shall  never 
forget,  though  J  did  not  at  that  time  know  them  for 
what  they  were,  or  iniderstood  their  meaning.  The 
result,  however,  to  me  was  something  beyond  this, 
and  worthy  to   have   been  purchased  with  my  heart's 
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1)1()()(1.  ]}arvatt  still  hroatlHHl  ;  spito  of  his  mutila- 
tions ho  c'oulil  s[)oak  ;  lie  was  rational.  Oiio  <Mily 
tiling  he  domanded — it  was  that  liis  dying  confession 
might  1)0  taken.  Two  magistrates  and  a  clergyman 
attended.  JJe  ga.ve  a  list  of  those  whom  he  had 
trepanned,  and  had  failed  to  trepan,  hy  his  artifices 
and  threats,  into  the  sacrifice  of  tlieir  honour.  He 
expired  before  the  record  was  closed,  but  not  befoi'C 
he  had  placed  my  wife's  name  in  the  latter  list  as 
the  one  whose  injuries  in  his  dying  moments  most 
appalled  him.  Tins  confession  on  the  following  day 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  hostile  minister,  and  my 
revenge  was  })erfect. 


MR.   SCHNACKENBERGER; 

OR, 

TWO  ma,st1':ks  roR  oxe  dog. 


Fi;(iM     THE     CF.iaiA.V. 

CHAPTER    I. 

IX     WHAT     MANNER     MR      S( 'If  X  A(.'KKM!KUGEK     MADE      HIS 
ENTKV    INTO    I! . 

'I"he   sun   had   just   set,  and  all  llie  invMlids  at  the 

batlis  of   I) had  retired   to  Iheir  lodgings,  when 

the  harsh  tones  of  welcome  from  the  steeple  annonneed 
the  arrival  of  a  new  guest.  iMn'thwith  all  the  windows 
were  garrisoned  with  young  faces  and  old  faces,  pr(>tty 
faces  and  ngly  faces  ;  and  scarce  one  but  was  over- 
spread with  instantaneous  merrimeut  —a  J'cn-ih'-joii', 
of  laughter,  that  travelled  up  the  street  in  company 
with  the  very  extraordinary  object  that  now  advanced 
from  the  city  gates.  Tpou  a  little,  meagre,  scare- 
ci'ow  of  a  horse,  sate  a  tall,  l)road-shouldi'red  young 
fellow,  in  a  great-coat  of  bright  pt-a-green,  whose 
variegated  lights  and  shades,  from  soaking  rains  and 
partial  drvings,  bore  sullen  testimony  to  the  change- 
able state  of  the  weather  for  the  last  week.      Out  of 
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1 1ll's  gr(\it-coat  sliut  up,  to  a  inonsti'nus  lici'.'lit,  a  lu-ad 
sunii()UiitL'(l  1)V  a  liugc  curk*''!  hat,  one  cud  of  wliicli 
hung  over  the  sleui.  the  other  over  tlie  stern  of  tlie 
horse:  tlie  h_';_^s  beloniriug  to  this  liead  were  slieathed 
in  a  pair  of  uionstrous  l)oots,  teclmieally  called  "  (iehl- 
I'ieces,'  whieh,  deseendinir  rather  too  low,  were  well 
plaistered  with  tlesli-(;oloured  mud.  ^More,  perlia[is, 
in  conipli.uice  witli  the  established  rule,  tlian  foi'  any 
visible  use,  a  switch  was  in  the  rider's  hand  ;  for  to 
attribute  to  such  a  horse,  under  such  a  load,  any 
power  to  have  quitted  a  pace  that  must  have  satisticjd 
the  most  rigorous  police  in  Poland,  was  obviously  too 
louiantic.  Depending  from  his  side,  and  almost 
touching  the  ground,  rattled  an  enormous  back-sword, 
whicli  suggested  to  the  thinking  mind  a  sabitary  hint 
to  allow  fiee  passage,  without  let  or  unseasonable 
jesting,    to    3[r.   Jeremiah    Schuackenberger,   student 

at   the    University   of    X .      ]Ie,    that    might    be 

disposed  to  overlook  this  hint,  would  certainly  pay 
attention  to  a  second,  which  crept  close  behind  the 
other  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  dog,  somewhat 
b'gger  than  the  horse,  and  jiresenting  on  every  siili>  a 
double  tier  of  most  res;  ectalde  teeth.  Observing  the 
genei'al  muster  of  the  natives,  which  Ids  a})pearanco 
had  ca!l('(l  to  the  wind'iws,  the  rider  liad  unslung  and 
mounted  a  Jiipe,  under  wlio-ie  iiKjving  canopy  of  clouds 
and  vapo'ars  he  m'glit  advance  in  greater  tranquillity  : 
and  during  this  operation,  h's  vi-ry  thouglitfid  and 
serious  h  a-se  had  s'rtudv  up  a  by  street— and  made 
a  dead  stop,  l)efore  his  riiler  was  aware,  at  the  sign 
of  t:ie  (hilden  Sow. 

Although  the  gold  had  long  since  vanished  from 
the  stonr   bea~t,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  every  part  of 
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the  lioTiso  soomod  to  syinpatliise  adiiiiralily  witli  tlio 
unclean  habits  uF  its  patron  image,  nevertlieless,  Mr. 
Joremiali  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  instincts 
of  his  horse  ;  and,  as  nobody  in  tiie  street,  or  in  the 
yard,  came  forward  to  answer  his  call,  he  gave  himself 
no  further  trouble,  but  rode  on  through  the  open  door 
riijiit  forwards  into  the  bar. 


CJrAPTER   ]I. 

now    MR.    JERK.MIAH     CAMI-:    TO    TAKK    11'     HIS    QUARTKRS 
AT    TlIK    COLDKV    SOW. 

'TuK  Lord,  and  his  a.ngels,  protect  us  I  —  .Vs  T  live, 
here  comes  tlic  late  governor  1  '  ejaculated  the  hostess, 
.Mrs.  Ihidget  Sweetbi-ead  ;  sud.deidy  startled  out  of 
her  aftt'rnoon's  nap  by  the  horses  hoofs — and  seeing 
right  l)efore  her  what  she  took  for  the  apparition  of 
Don  Juan  ;  whom,  as  it  .afterwards  appeared,  she  had 
seen  in  ;i  pantoiin'me  the  night  before. 

'Thunder  and  lightning!  niy  good  woman,'  said 
the  student  laughing,  '  would  you  dispute  the  reality 
of  my  llesh  and  bloodi ' 

Mrs.  Bridget,  however,  on  perceiving  her  mistake, 
cared  ntu'ther  for  the  sword  nor  for  the  dog,  ])ut 
exclaimeil,  '  Why  then,  let  mo  tell  you,  Sir,  it's  not 
tlu!  custom  in  this  country  to  ride  into  })arlours,  and 
disturl)  honest  folks  ^vhen  tli^y're  taking  their  rest. 
Innkeeping's  not  the  trade  it  has  ])een  to  m(>,  Ciod  ho 
knows  :  l)ut,  for  all  that,  I'll  not  put  up  with  such 
woi'k   from  noliodv.' 

Miooil,  mv  dear  creature;  what  vou  say  is  good — • 
very  good  :   but   let  me  tell   you,  it's  iiot  good   that    I 
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must   be  kept  waiting  in  the  street,  nnd  no  soul  in 
attendance  to  take  my  liorse  and  feed  him.' 

'  Oil,  that  base  villain  of  a  liostler  !  '  said  the  land- 
lady, immediately  l)egging  pardon,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  bridle,  whilst  Mr.  Schnackenberger  dismounted. 

'  That's  a  good  creature,'  said  he  ;  '  I  love  you  for 
this  :  and  I  don't  care  if  I  take  up  my  quarters  liere, 
which  at  first  was  not  my  intention.  Have  you  room 
for  me  1 ' 

'  Eoom  ! '  answered  Mrs.  Sweetbread  ;  '  ah  !  now 
there's  just  the  whole  Golden  Sow  at  your  service ; 
the  more's  the  pity.' 

On  Mr.  Jeremiah's  asking  the  reason  for  this  super- 
fluity of  room,  she  poured  out  a  torrent  of  a])use 
against  the  landlord  of  T/te  Double-barrelled  Gun,  who 
- — not  content  with  having  at  all  times  done  justice 
to  his  sign — had  latterly  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  vicious  coachmen  and  unprincipled  postilions,  in 
drawing  away  her  whole  business,  and  had  at  length 
utterly  ruined  the  once  famous  inn  of  T/(e  Golden  Sov;. 
And  true  it  was  that  the  apartment,  into  which  she 
now  introduced  her  guest,  showed  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  splendour,  in  the  pictures  of  six  gigantic  sows. 
The  late  landlord  had  l^een  a  butcher,  and  had 
christened  his  inn  from  his  practice  of  slaughtering  a 
pig  every  week ;  and  the  six  swine,  as  large  as  life, 
and  each  bearing  a  separate  name,  were  designed  to 
record  his  eminent  skill  in  the  art  of  fattening. 

His  widow,  who  was  still  in  mourning  for  him, 
must  certainly  have  iTuderstood  Mr.  Schnackonberger's 
words,  '  /  love  you  for  this,'  in  a  sense  very  little  in- 
tended by  the  student.  For  she  brought  up  supper 
herself ;  and,  with  her  own  hand,  unai'med  with  spoon 
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or  other  implement,  dived  after  and  secured  a  little 
insect  which  was  floundering  about  in  the  soup.  So 
mucli  the  greater  was  her  sur})rise  on  observing,  that, 
after  such  flattering  proofs  of  attention,  her  guest 
left  the  soup  untouched ;  and  made  no  j)articular 
application  to  the  other  dislies — so  well  hai'monising 
witli  the  general  character  of  the  Golden  Sow.  At 
last,  however,  she  explained  his  want  of  appetite  into 
the  excess  of  Ids  passion  for  herself  ;  and,  on  that 
consideration,  failed  not  to  lay  before  him  a  statement 
of  her  flourishing  circumstances,  and  placed  in  a 
proper  light  the  benefits  of  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
somewhat  older  than  Inmself. 

]Mr.  Schnackenborger,  whoso  good-natm-e  was  in- 
finite, occasionally  interrupted  his  own  conversation 
with  Juno,  tlie  great  dog,  who  meantime  was  dis- 
patching tlie  supper  witliout  any  of  her  master's 
scruples,  to  throw  in  a  '  Yes,'  or  a  'No,' — a  'Well,' 
or  a  '  So,  so.'  But  at  length  his  patience  gave  way, 
and  he  started  up — saying,  '  Well :  kSiifficit  :  Now — 
maj'cli,  old  wdtch !  '  This  harmless  expression  slie 
took  in  such  ill  part,  that,  for  mei-e  peace'  sake,  he 
\\as  obliged  to  lead  her  to  the  door  and  shut  her  out  : 
and  then,  undressing  himself,  he  stei)ped  into  bed; 
an<l,  in  defiance  of  the  straw  whicli  evorywliere  stuck 
out,  and  a  qvult  of  a  Innidred-weight,*  he  sunk  into  a 
deep  slumber  under  th(>  agreeable  serenade  of  those 
clamorous  outcries  which  ]Mrs.  Sweetbread  still  kept 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

*  Tlif'  custniii  in  Xoilli  rJi'iniaiiy  is  to  slci'p  uiidrr  a  bed  as 
Well  as  ////(/;/  (iiie  ;  roiiscciuciitly,  when  tliis  liiqijicns  to  lie  a  fluap 
one,  it  raniiot  he  sIuHlhI  with  iVallieis,  ilowii,  i^c,  but  \\itli  soiiio 
licaviiT  inattiiah 
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I.V    WIIKII    OUR    ]1K1UJ    I'OLI.SHKS    A    ]{or<;]r-i;i  DKlt. 

'  FiRi-;  and  furies  I'  cxclaiuieil  Mi'.  Schiiac'keiibL'i-i;i'r, 
as  Juno  ])r()ke  out  into  uproai-ious  liarkini,'  ahout 
niidiULrht  :  tlio  dooi'  was  opened  from  the  outside; 
and  in  ste[)ped  tlu;  landlady,  ariayed  in  a  nii/ht-dr ess 
that  improved  lier  charms  into  a  rivalry  with  those 
of  her  siiTU  at  the  street-door ;  accompanieil  Ijy  a 
fellow,  who,  l)y  wayof  salutation,  cracked  an  immense 
liuntin;_^-whip. 

'So  it's  here  that  I'm  to  fjet  my  own  acain  ? '  cried 
the  fellow  :  and  forthwitli  Mr.  Jeremiah  stepped  out 
of  iK'd,  and  hauled  him  up  to  the  light  of  the  lamp 
which  the  landlady  carried. 

'Yes,  Sir,'  said  the  rough-i'ider,  'it's  I,  sure 
enough;'  and,  to  judge  V.)y  the  countenance  of  Ids 
female  comluctor,  every  accent  of  hi>  anger  was  niusie 
of  the  spheres  to  her  uiKpienchablc'  wrath  :  '  I  ni  the 
man,  sure  enough,  wdiose  horse  you  rode  a\vay  with; 
and  that  you'll  lind  to  he  a  true  hill.' 

'  liode    away   with!'   cried    ^Ir.   .Jeremiah:     'Now, 

may    the    sweetest    of     all     thunderholts Jhit, 

rascal,  this  in>taut  what's  to  pay  ^  then  take  thv 
carrion  out  of  the  stal)le,  and  Ije  otf.'  So  saying, 
]Mr.  Sclinackenbergei'  strode  to  the  bed  iov  his  well- 
lilled  purse. 

On  these  signs  of  solvency,  however,  the  hoi'so- 
dealei'  turned  t;p  tlu>  gentle  pliasis  of  his  charactei', 
and  said,  '  Xay,  nay  ;  since  things  are  so,  why  it's  all 
I'iglit  ;  and,  in  the  Lord's  name,  keep  the  horse  as  long 
as  you  want  him.' 
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'  Dog  !  in  the  first  place,  and  firstly,  tell  me  what's 
your  demand  'I  in  the  second  place,  and  secondly,  go 
to  the  d— 1.' 

J>ut  whilst  the  rough-rider  continued  with  low 
bows  to  decline  the  iirst  oiler,  l)eing  satisfied,  as  it 
seemed,  with  the  second,  the  choleric  Mr.  Schnacken- 
herger  crie<l  out,  '  Sei/.e  him,  Juno  ! '  And  straightway 
Juno  leaped  upon  him,  and  executed  the  arrest  so 
punctually — tliat  the  treml)ling  ecjuestrian,  Avithout 
further  regard  to  cereinouv,  made  out  Ids  ch;\rge. 

I'^oi'tliwitli  .Mr.  deri'miah  paid  down  the  demand 
upon  the  tal)le,  throwing  in  something  extra,  with 
tJie  woi'ds,  '  77i(it  for  the  fi'iglit.'  'I'he  dealer  in  horse- 
ilesli  returned  In'm  a  thnu-^and  thanks;  hopi'il  for  his 
honour's  furthei'  patronage:  and  then.  u])on  being 
civilly  assinnnl  liy  31  r.  Jerenn'ah,  that  if  he  did  not  in 
one  instant  v<(//,-  down  the  stairs,  lie  would,  to  Ins 
certain  knowledge,  have  to//// down  them  ;  thei-ough- 
I'idi'i',  in  compan)'wilh  thr  landlady,  took  a  rapid  and 
polite  lea\'e  (tf  .Mr.  Schnnckenbergei- ;  who  A\'as  too 
much  iri'ilated  l)y  the  all'ront  to  compose  himself 
again   to  sleep. 


('11  AIT Kl I    IV. 

]loW     .MR    SCllXACKKNni.KOKi;    .\XI)    Jl  XO    CUXDIC:!'    T1]1-;.M- 

si;i,\Ks    wiii:x    tjiI';    house    idxo.mks    too    hut    to 
jioi.i)  ■iTii;.M. 

.1  ).\v  was  beginning  to  dawn,  when  a  smoke,  which 
foiced  its  wa}'  thi'ougli  the  door,  and  which  grow 
e\ery  instant   tliicker  and   more  oppressive,  a  second 
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tinio  sninmoiuHl  ^Ir.  Sclniackeiiboriroi-  fVom  his  beJ. 
As  he  threw  open  the  door,  sueli  a  vohuiie  of  ilaiues 
rolled  in  from  the  staii'case — which  was  already  on  lire 
from  top  to  bottom — that  he  saw  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost :  so  he  took  his  pipe,  loaded  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  lighted  it  from  the  flairies  of  the  staircase, 
began  smoking,  and  then,  drawing  on  his  pea-green 
coat  and  })uckling  on  his  sword,  he  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window  to  see  if  there  were  any  means  of 
escaj)e.  To  leap  right  down  upon  the  pavement 
seemed  too  hazardous  ;  and  the  most  judicious  course, 
it  struck  him,  would  V)e  to  let  himself  dosvn  u])on  the 
Golden  Sow,  which  was  at  no  great  depth  below  his 
window,  and  from  this  st;ition  to  give  the  alarm. 
Even  this,  however,  co\;ld  not  be  reached  without  a 
leap  :  Mr.  Schnackenberger  attempted  it ;  and,  by 
means  of  his  great  talents  for  eijuilibristic  exercises, 
he  hit  the  mark  so  well,  that  he  planted  himself  in 
the  very  saddle,  as  it  were,  upon  tlie  back  of  thi.s 
respectable  brute.  Uiduckily,  however,  there  was  no 
house  opposite  ;  and  Mrs.  Sweetbread  with  her  peojtle 
slept  at  the  back.  Hence  it  was,  that  for  a  very 
considerable  space  of  time  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
riding  the  sign  of  the  GoMen  S.iw  ;  whilst  Juud.  for 
whom  he  could  not  possil)ly  make  room  beliind  liim. 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  accompanied  her 
master's  text  of  occasional  clamours  for  assistance, 
with   a  very  appropriate   commentary  of   liowls. 

Some  Poles  at  length  passed  by  :  but,  not  luider- 
standing  one  word  (jf  German — and  seeing  a  man  thus 
})etimes  in  the  morniTig  mounted  on  the  golden  sow, 
smoking  very  leisurely,  and  occasionally  hallooing,  as 
if  for  his  private  amti.sement,  they  naturallv  took  Mr. 
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Schnackenberger  for  a  maniac  :  until,  at  length,  the 
universal  language  of  fire,  which  now  began  to  burst 
out  of  the  window,  threw  some  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  their  Polish  understandings.  Immediately 
they  ran  for  assistance,  which  about  the  same  moment 
the  alarm-bells  began  to  summon. 

However,  the  fire-engines  arrived  on  the  cjround 
b(>fore  the  ladders  :  these  last  were  the  particular 
objects  of  ]Mr.  Jeremiah's  wishes  :  meantime,  in 
default  of  those,  and  as  the  second  })est  tiling  that 
could  happen,  the  engines  played  with  such  a  well- 
directed  stream  of  water  upon  tlie  window — upon  the 
(Jolden  >Sow — and  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Schnacken- 
bergei',  that  for  one  while  they  were  sevei'ally  rendered 
tolerably  fire-proof.  AMien  at  length  the  ladders 
arrived,  and  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  applying 
them  to  the  Golden  Sow,  he  earnestly  begged  that 
they  would,  first  of  all,  attend  to  a  case  of  more 
urgent  necessity  :  for  himself,  he  was  well  mounted 
— as  they  saw  ;  could  assure  them  that  ho  was  by  no 
means  in  a  combustible  state  ;  and,  if  they  would  be 
so  good  as  to  bo  a  little  more  parsimonious  with  their 
water,  he  didn't  care  if  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
morning's  ride  a  little  longer.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
Juno  at  the  window  to  the  right  was  reduced  every 
moment  to  greater  extremities,  as  was  pretty  plaiidy 
indicated  l)y  the  increasing  violence  of  her  howling. 

Ijut  tlie  })eople  took  it  ill  that  they  should  be 
desiri'd  to  rescue  a  four-legged  animal ;  and  per- 
emptorily refused. 

'My  good  lads,'  said  the  man  upon  the  sow,  'for 
heaven's  sake  don't  dfhiy  any  longer:  one  liea\en,  as 
rfelTel   observes,  is   over  all   i,'ood   creatures  that  are 
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pilgi'imson  this  oartli — let  llioii-  travflliiit'-  coal  (wliich 
l>y  tlio  way  is  none  of  tlieir  own  choosing)  l)c  what 
it  may  ; — smooth  like  yours  and  mine,  or  shaggy  like 
Juno's.' 

But  all  to  no  purpose :  not  PfcfTcl  himself  in 
])ro}>rti'i  jx'rsnn'"!  could  have  converted  tliem  from  tlie 
])i-lief  that  to  take  any  ti'ouhle  about  such  a  l)rut(> 
was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  very  respectable 
citizens  of  V> . 

However,  wlien  ^Ir.  Jei'emiah  drew  liis  purse- 
strings,  and  olTered  a  golden  ducat  to  liim  that  would 
render  this  service  to  liis  dog,  instantly  so  )nany  were 
tlie  competitors  for  the  lionour  of  delivering  tlie 
excellent  pilgrim  in  tlie  sliaggy  coat,  that  none  of 
them  would  resign  a  ladder  to  any  of  the  i-est  :  and 
thus,  in  tin's  too  violent  zeal  for  her  safety,  possibly 
Juno  would  have  perished — Init  for  a  huge  Biauiswick 
sausage,  which,  hapj  ening  to  go  past  in  the  mouth  of 
a  spaniel,  A'iolently  irritated  the  appetite  of  Juno, 
and  gave  her  courage  fur  the  saHu  mortah  down  to 
the  pa^  ement. 

'  God  bless  my  snul,'  said  ^Mr.  Hchnackcnberger,  to 
the  men  who  stood  mourning  over  the  golden  soap- 
bubble  that  liad  just  burst  bcfoi'e  their  eyes,  'what's 
to  be  done  now]'  and,  without  delay,  lie  olfered  the 
ducat  to  him  that  would  instantly  give  cha.-e  to  duuf), 
who  liad  already  given  cha^e  to  the  sau>age  i-ound 
the  street  corner,  and  would  ix-store  her  to  him  upon 
the  spot.  Ami  such  was  the  agitation  of  ]Mr. 
Schnackenberger's  mind,  that  for  a  few  moments  ho 
seemed  as  if  lising  in  his  stii'rups—  and  on  tin-  point 
of  clapping  spurs  to  the  Golden  Sow  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  in  the  chase. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

FROM     vVniCir    MAY    BE    DKSCRIED    THE     OBJECT     OF     MR. 

SCHXACKENBEHGER's     journey     TO     B ,     AND     A 

PROSPECT    OF    AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    HIGH    LIFE. 

Mr.  Schnackenberger's  constcruation  was,  in  fact, 
not  without  very  rational  grounds.  The  case  was 
this.  Juno  was  an  English  bitch — infamous  for  her 
voracious  appetite  in  all  tlie  villages,  far  and  wide, 
about  tlio  university — and,  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
witliout  a  peer  throughout  the  whole  coiuitry.  Of 
coiu'se,  Mr.  Schnackenberger  was  much  envied  on  her 
account  by  a  multitude  of  fellow  students;  and  very 
lai'ge  olTers  were  made  him  for  the  dog.  To  all  such 
overtures,  however,  tlie  yoiuig  man  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  for  a  long  time,  and  even  undur  the  heaviest 
pecuniary  distresses;  thougli  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  tliat  Juno  brought  him  nothing 
but  trouble  and  vexation.  For  not  only  did  this 
brute  (generally  called  the  monster)  make  a  pi'actice 
of  visiting  otlier  people's  kitcliens,  and  appropriating 
all  unguarded  dainties — -but  she  went  even  to  tlie 
length  of  disputing  the  title  to  their  own  propi'rty 
with  he-cooks  and  slie-cooks,  butchers,  and  l)utcliers' 
wives,  etc.  ;  and  whosoever  had  once  made  ac([uaint- 
ance  with  the  fore-paws  of  this  ravenous  lady,  allowed 
her  thenceforwards,  witliout  resistance,  to  cari'y  off  all 
sausages  or  hams  which  she  might  choose  to  SLMpiL-s- 
trate,  and  diiH-ctly  presented  a  bill  to  her  master  ;  in 
which  bill  it  commonly  li.ip[iened  that  indemuitii'ation 
for  the  fright,  if  not  ex[)ressly  charged  as  one  of   the 
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iUnns,  had  a  blank  space,  liowovor,  left  fox'  its  coii- 
sideratiou  hi'ucath  tlu;  sum  iolal.  At  length,  iiialtcrs 
fame  to  that  pass,  that  the  reimbursement  of  Juno's 
annual  outrages  amounted  to  a  far  larger  sum  than 
Mr.  Sehnackenberger's  own — not  very  frugal  expen- 
diture. On  a  day,  therefore,  wlien  Juno  had  made 
an  entire  clearance  of  the  larder  ap[)ropriated  to 
a  whole  establishment  of  day-labourers — and  Mr. 
Schnackenbei'ger  had,  in  consequence,  been  brought 
into  great  trouble  in  tlie  university  courts,  in  his 
first  moments  of  irritation  he  asked  his  friend  Mr. 
Fal)ian  Sel)astian,  who  had  previously  made  liim  a 
large  offer  for  tlie  dog,  whether  lie  were  still  disposed 
to  take  her  on  those  terms.  '  Undoubtedly,'  said 
Mr.  Sebastian — promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay 
down  the  piirchase  money  on  that  day  se'nnight, 
upon  delivery  of  the  article. 

Delivery  of  the  article  would,  no  question,  have 
been  made  upon  the  spot,  had  not  the  vendor  repented 
of  his  bargain  the  next  moment  after  it  was  concluded  : 
on  that  account  he  still  kept  the  dog  in  his  own 
possession,  and  endeavourecl,  during  the  week's  re- 
spite, to  dis[)ose  his  friend's  mind  to  the  cancelling  of 
the  contract.  He,  however,  insisted  on  the  puiuitual 
fulfdment  of  the  treaty — letter  and  spirit.  Kever 
had  Mr.  Schnackenberger  l)een  so  much  disturbed  in 
mind  as  at  this  period.  Simply  with  the  view  of 
chasing  away  the  nervous  horrors  which  possessed 
his  spirits,  he  had  mounted  his  sca,re-crow  and  ridden 
a])road  into  the  country.  A  remittance,  which  he 
had  lately  received  from  home,  was  still  in  his  pui'se  ; 
and,  said  he  to  himself,  suppose  I  were  just  to  ride 
olT  to  the  l)at]is  at  15 aljout  lifteen  miles  distant! 
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Nobody  would  know  me  there ;  and  I  might  at  any 
rate  keep  Juno  a  foi-tniglit  longer!  And  exactly  in 
this  way  it  had  happened  that  Mr.  Schnackenberger 
had  come  to  B . 

At  this  instant,  he  was  indebted  to  a  lucky  accident 
for  a  momentai"y  diversion  of  his  thoughts  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  him  in  regard  to  Juno. 
Amongst  other  visitors  to  the  baths,  who  were  pass- 
ing by  at  this  early  hour,  happened  to  be  the  Princes.s 
of  *  *  .  Her  carriage  drew  up  at  the  very  moment 
when  Mr.  Jeremiah,  having  dismounted  from  the 
sow,  was  descending  the  ladder  :  with  her  usual 
gracious  manner,  she  congratulated  the  student  upon 
his  happy  deliverance  ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  a 
countryman  of  her  own,  she  invited  him  to  a  ball 
which  she  gave  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  honour 
of  the  King's  birthday. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  ball-room  was 
not  exactly  the  stage  on  which  ^Iv.  Schnackenberger's 
habits  of  life  had  cpialified  him  for  shining  :  however, 
the  pleasure  of  a  nearer  accpiaintance  with  the  inter- 
esting ])rincess — held  out  too  llattering  a  prospect  to 
allow  of  his  declining  her  invitation.  Just  at  this 
moment  Juno  returned. 

Meantime  the  lire  (occasioned  probably  liy  a  spark 
falling  from  the  landlady's  lamp  amongst  the  straw 
under  the  staircase)  had  been  extinguished  :  and 
Mrs.  Sweetbread,  who  had  at  length  been  roused  at 
the  back,  now  made  her  appearance  ;  and  with  many 
expressions  of  regret  for  what  had  happeiKMl  to  I\]r. 
Schnack(Mil)t'rgcr,  who  had  entii'ely  re-established 
himself  in  her  esteem  l)y  his  gold-laden  p\irse,  and 
also  by  what  she  called  his  '  very  handsome  behaviour  ' 
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to  the  liorse-doalor,  she  ie(|uested  that  lie  would  be 
j)k'ased  to  stop  into  one  of  her  back  rooms  ;  at  the 
same  time,  offering  to  reinstate  his  clothes  in  wearable 
condition  by  drying  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  :  a 
necessity  which  was  too  clamoiously  urgent  for  im- 
mediate attention — to  allow  of  the  dripping  student's 
rejecting  her  offer. 


CHAPTER   YI. 

IN     WHAT    MANNER     MR.    JEREMIAH     PREPARED     HIMSELF 
FOR    THE    BALL. 

As  Mr.  Jeremiah  stood  looking  out  of  the  window 
for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away  a  tedious  forenoon, 
it  first  struck  his  mind — upon  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  men  dressed  very  diffei'ently  fi'om  himself — that 
his  wardrobe  would  scarcely  match  with  the  festal 
splendour  of  the  fete  at  which  he  was  to  be  present 
in  the  evening.  Even  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
overlook  the  tarnished  lustre  of  his  coat,  not  much 
embellished  by  its  late  watery  trials  upon  the  golden 
sow,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  make  his  appearance 
in  a  surtout.  He  sent  therefore  to  one  tailor  after 
another  :  but  all  assured  him  that  they  had  their 
hands  much  too  full  of  business  to  undertake  the 
conversion  of  his  surtout  into  a  dress  coat  against  the 
evening ;  still  less  could  they  undertake  to  make  a 
new  one.  Just  as  vainly  did  he  look  about  for  shoes  : 
many  were  on  sale  ;  but  none  of  them  with  premises 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  his  veiy  respectable 
feet. 
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All  this  put  him  into  no  little  poi-plcxity.  True  it 
was,  that  Mrs.  Sweetbread  had  spontaneously  thrown 
open  to  his  inspection  the  wardrobe  of  her  deceased 
husband.  But  even  /le  had  contrived  to  go  through 
this  world  in  shoes  of  considerably  smaller  dimensions 
than  Mr.  Jeremiah  demanded.  And  from  a  pretty 
large  choice  of  coats  there  was  not  one  which  he  could 
turn  to  account.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
one  and  all  too  short  by  a  good  half  ell,  even  in  the 
very  best  of  them  he  looked  pi-eciscly  as  that  man 
looks  who  has  lately  slaughtered  a  hog,  or  as  that 
man  looks  who  designs  to  slaughter  a  hog. 

Now,  then,  when  all  his  plans  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  his  case  had  turned  out  abortive, 
suddenly  a  bold  idea  struck  him.  In  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration he  seized  a  pair  of  scissors,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  with  his  own  untutored  hand  of  genius 
his  pea-green  surtout  into  a  pea-green  frock.  This 
o]>eration  having,  in  his  own  judgment,  succeeded  to 
a  marvel,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  cut  out  a  pair  of 
ball  shoes  from  his  neat's-leather  '  lield-pieces.' 
AVliatever  ecpiijiments  were  still  wanting  coidd  bo 
liad  for  money,  with  the  exception  of  a  shirt ;  and,  as 
to  that,  the  wedding  sliirt  of  the  late  31r.  Sweetbread 
would  answer  the  pur})ose  very  })assably. 

What  provoked  our  hero  most  of  all  were  the  new 
•  patent  shoe-buckles,  the  line  points  of  which  would 
not  take  firm  hold  of  the  coarse  leather  shoes,  but  on 
every  bold  step  burst  asunder — so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  eye  warily  upon  them,  and  in  consideration 
of  their  tender  condition,  to  set  his  feet  down  to  the 
ground  very  gently. 

The   hostess   had    just  sunk    pretty  deep   into  her 
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custoiiiiuy  failing  of  intoxication,  wlien  he  went  to 
her    and    asked    how   he    looked    in    his    gala    dress. 

'Look!'  said  she;  'why,  like  a  king  baked  in 
gingerbread.  Ah  !  now,  such  a  man  as  you  is  the 
man  for  my  money  : — stout,  and  resolute,  and  active, 
and  a  man  that ' 

'  Basta  !  suthcit,  my  dear.' 

'  To  be  siu-e,  for  his  professional  merit,  I  mustn't 
say  anything  against  the  late  Mr.  Sweetbread  :  No, 
nobody  must  say  anything  against  that :  he  was  tlie 
man  for  slaughtering  of  swine  ;  Oh  !  he  slauglitered 
them,  that  it  was  lieautifvil  to  see  !  pigs  in  particidar, 
and  pigs  in  general,  were  wliat  he  understood.  Ah  ! 
lord  !  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the  great 
sow  that  he  presented  to  our  gracious  princess  when 
she  was  at  tlie  batlis,  two  years  come  Micliaelmas. 
Says  her  Highness  to  him,  says  she, — "  Master," 
says  she,  "one  may  see  by  your  look  that  you  under- 
stand how  to  fatten:  anybody,"  says  she,  "  may  see 
it  in  his  face  :  a  child  may  see  it  liy  the  very  look 
on  him.  Ah!"  says  her  Iliglmess,  "lie's  the  man 
for  swine  :  he  was  born  to  converse  witli  hogs  :  he's  a 
heaven-born  curer  of  l)acon." — J.oi'<l .'  Mr.  Schnacken- 
berger,  yovi'll  not  believe  how  these  gracious  words 
revived  my  very  heai't  !  The  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  couldn't  speak  for  joy.  But,  when  all's 
said  and  done,  what's  fame?  what's  glory]  say  I.  A 
man  like  you  is  the  man  for  me  :  but  for  such  another 
lazy  old  night-cap  as  the  late  3Ir.  Sweetbread- ' 

'  Bah  !  suthcit,  sweetheart ; '  at  the  same  time 
squeezing  her  hand,  which  she  took  as  an  intimation 
that  she  ought  not  to  trouble  herself  with  the  past, 
but  rathei'  look  forward  to  a  joyous  futurity. 
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As  the  hour  drew  near  for  piesenting  himself  in 
the  circle  of  the  princess,  Mr.  Jeremiah  recommended 
to  her  the  most  vigilant  care  of  Juno,  from  whom  he 
very  unwillingly  separated  himself  in  these  last  days 
of  their  connection — and  not  until  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  ahsolutely  impossible  to  take  her 
with  him  to  the  ball.  Another  favourite,  namely, 
his  pipe,  ought  also,  he  feared,  in  strict  propriety  to 
be  left  behind.  ])ut  in  the  first  place,  '  who  knows,' 
thought  he,  '  but  there  may  be  one  room  reserved  for 
such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  choose  to  smoke?' 
And,  secondly,  let  tJiat  be  as  it  might,  he  considered 
that  the  great  vieerscJiaum*  head  of  his  pipe — over 
which  he  watched  as  over  the  apple  of  his  eye — conld 
nowhere  be  so  safely  })reserved  as  in  his  own  pocket  : 
as  to  any  protuberance  tliat  it  might  occasion,  tliat 
ho  valued  not  at  a  rush.  Just  as  little  did  he  care 
foi-  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  mouth-piece, 
which  in  true  journeyman's  fashion  stuck  out  from 
the  opening  of  his  capacious  pocket  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

'  And  now  don't  you  go  and  fc^rget  some  people  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  show  of  powdei'cd  puppi(.'S,'  cried 
the  landlady  after  him. 

'Ah!  n)y  daiding  ! '  said  he,  laughing,  'just  mind 
Juno  :  have  an  eye  to  Juno,  my  darling  ; '  and  for 
Juno's  sake  he  suppressed  the  '  old  ivifc/i,'  that  liis 
lips  were  itching  a  second  time  to  be  delivered  of. 

*  '  Mirrs-cJiiniiii. :'  I  l)clicv(>  a  i)articul:u'  kind  of  i-lay,  callutl 
'  si'a-spray,'  frmii  its  fliiriirss  aiiil  liLflit iics-,  frrnii  wliirli  II10 
boles  <jf  ]ii])(js  arc  tiiadi^  in  Tnrki  v-  oi'ii-ii  at  ciKHininis  prices, 
and  Tnu(di  iniiniitrd  into  (leimany,  wliiie  Iheyaie  in  u'leat  le- 
i|ni',st.  Such  is  tic  rxL-nt  uf,///.  kiiowlrd^^^  on  the  .sulijVrt  ;  nv 
}ic'rlia]i.s  of  my  iunorancc.     Kut,  in  tVtci,  I  know  notlnni;  aliout  it. 
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MR.  SCT[XAf'KEXI!T:ilf;i:R  IS  KXAMOURKD,  AND  OF  WHOM  ; 
AND  AVIIAT  riioSrECTS  Ol'KX  UPON  IIIM  IX  IIIS 
rUKSriT    OF    '  I.A    liEI.LE    PASSION.' 

At  tlie  liotel  of  th(^  princess,  all  the  rosoiircL'S  of 
good  ta.ste  and  hospitality  were  called  fortli  to  give 
eclat  to  the  fi't^.  and  do  liononr  to  the  day  ;  and  by 
ten  o'clock,  a  very  numerous  aud  brilliant  company 
had  already  assembled. 

So  much  the  more  astounding  must  have  been  the 
entry  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Schnackenbei-ger ;  who,  by 
the  way,  was  already  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  manv, 
from  his  very  public  entrance  into  the  city  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  to  others  from  his  morning's 
exhil>ition  on  the  golden  sow.  ]Iis  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  being  occn])ied  by  the  single  image  of  the 
fascinating  hostess,  of  course  it  no  more  occuri'ed  to 
him  to  I'emark  that  his  self-constructed  coat  was 
detaching  itself  at  evei'V  step  from  i:s  lining,-,  whilst 
the  pockets  of  the  ci-dcvant  surtout  still  displayed 
their  original  enormity  (jf  outline —than  in  general  it 
would  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  tnvt  eiisemlh: 
of  his  costume  was  likely  to  make,  and  Jiud,  in  fact, 
made  a  very  great  sensation. 

This  vei'y  general  attention  to  Mr.  Schnackenberger, 
and  the  total  unconsciou.-ne.^s  of  this  honour  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Schnackenberger  himself,  did  not  escape 
tlie  notice  of  the  princess  ;  and,  at  the  first  oppoi-- 
t  unity,  she  dispatched  a  gentleman  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  indecorum  of  his  dress — and  to  put 
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him  in  the  way  of  making  the  proper  alterations. 
Laughter  and  vexation  struggled  in  ^Ir.  Schnacken- 
berger's  mind,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  condition 
of  his  equipments  :  and  lie  very  gladly  accoiu[)aniod 
the  ambassador  of  his  hostess  into  a  private  room, 
where  clothes  and  shoes  were  furnislied  him,  iii  which 
he  looked  like  any  otlier  reasoua])le  man.  On  his 
return  to  the  ball-room,  ho  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  princess,  and  explaining 
the  cause  of  liis  unbecoming  attii'e.  The  princess, 
with  a  natural  goodness  of  heart  and  true  hospitality, 
was  anxious  to  do  wliat  she  could  to  restore  her 
strange  guest  to  satisfaction  witli  liimself,  and  to 
establisli  liim  in  some  credit  with  tlie  company  :  she 
had  besidrs  discovered  with  pleasure  that  amidst  all 
liis  alisurdities,  3[r.  Schnackenboi'ger  was  really  a 
man  of  some  ability  :  on  tliese  several  considerations, 
therefore,  slie  exerted  lierself  to  maintain  a  pretty 
long  conversation  with  Iiim ;  which  honour  Mr. 
Jeremiali  so  far  misinterpreted,  as  to  ascribe  it  to 
an  intertist  of  a  very  tender  cliaracter.  To  Mr. 
>Scluiackenl)erger,  wlio  liad  taken  up  the  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  conceit  that  his  large  person  had  some 
attractions  about  it,  there  could  naturally  be  nothing 
very  sur[)rising  in  all  tliis  :  and  lie  ft'lt  himself  called 
upon  not  to  be  wanting  to  liimsrlf,  but  to  pusli  liis 
good  f(.)rtune.  Accordingly,  he  k(^pt  constantly  about 
the  person  of  the  princess  :  lot  her  move  in  what 
direction  slie  would,  there  was  ^Ir.  Jeremiah 
Hchnackenberger  at  liand  ready  to  bewitch  her  with 
liis  cou^•eI•sation ;  and,  having  discovered  that  she 
was  an  amateur  (;f  botany,  and  purposed  visiting  a 
botanical   garden  on   the   following  day,  he   besieged 
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her  with    oiTeis  of    his    services    in   (lu'   capacity   of 
guide. 

'Possihly,  wlien  the  time  comes,'  said  tlie  princess, 
aloud,  'I  sliall   avail  myself  of  your  goodness;'  and 
the    visible    displeasure,    with    which    she    withdrew 
lierself  from  his  woriying  imj  ortunities,  so  obviously 
disposed    all     the     hystandeis    to    smile— that     ]Mr. 
Schnackcnherger  himself    became   alive   to    his   own 
hit'ise,    and   a   blush   of   shan  e  and   vexation   suffused 
his  countenance.    What  served  at  the  moment  greatly 
to  exasperate  these  feelings,  was  the  behaviour  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Ton  Pilsen — who  had  from  the  first  paid 
uncommon  attention  to  the  very  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon pi'esented  by  Mr.  Schnackenbei'ger's  person — ■ 
had  watched  the  whole  couise  of  tlie  persecutions  with 
which    he  had    distressed    the  j^rincess — and  at  this 
moment  seemed  quite  unable  to  set  any  bounds  to  his 
huighter.      In  extreme  dudgeon,  ^Vlr.  Schnackenberger 
hastened    into  one  of    the  most  remote  apartments, 
and  flung  himself  back  upon  a  sofa.      C'oveiing  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  he  saw  none  of  the  nunjbers  who 
passed  by  him.      But  the  first  time  that  he  looked  up, 
behold  I    a  pajer    was    lying    upon    his    breast.      He 
examined    it   attentively  ;    and    found    the   following 
words  written  in  pencil,  to  all  a])peai'ance  by  a  female 
hand  :   '  We  are  too  narrowly  watched  in  this  place. 
To-morrow"  morning  about  nine  o'clock  I     The  beau- 
tiful    botanic    gardens    will    secure    us    a     fortunate 
rendezvous.' 

'  Aye,'  said  Mr.  Jeremiah,  '  siu'o  enough  it's  frf)iii 
her!'  He  read  the  note  a^jain  and  airain  :  and  the 
more  unhappy  he  had  just  now  ])een,  so  much  tlie  more 
was  he  now  intoxicated  with  his  dawninj:  felicities. 
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CHxVPTER    VIIT. 

IN    WlllCn    JUNO    PLAYS    A    rKINCIPAL    PART. 

The  rattling  of  a  chain  tlirough  crashing  glass  and 
porcelain,  whicli  spread  alarm  thi-ongh  the  ball-room, 
would  hardly  have  drawn  Mr.  Scluiackenberger's 
attention  in  his  [)resent  condition  of  raptiirous  eleva- 
tion, had  not  the  welhknown  voice  of  Juno  reached 
his  ears  at  the  same  moment.  lie  hurried  after  the 
sound— shocked,  and  to  l)e  shocked.  The  fact  was 
simply  this  :  Juno  had  very  eai'ly  in  the  evening 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  survelUance  of  the  (Jolden 
Sow,  and  had  followed  her  master's  steps.  (Jt'ten 
ejected  from  the  mansion  of  tlie  jirincess,  she  liad  as 
often  returned  ;  so  that  at  last  it  was  thought  best  to 
chain  her  up  in  tlie  garden.  Unfortunately,  a  kitten 
belonging  to  a  young  female  attendant  of  the  princess 
had  suddenly  run  past ;  Juno  made  a  rush  after  it ; 
the  chain  broke  away  from  tlie  woodwork  of  the 
kennel ;  the  panic-struck  kitten  n^troated  into  the 
house — taking  the  first  road  which  presented  :  close 
upon  tlu!  I'ear  of  tlie  kittcm  pressetl  Juno  and  her 
chain  ;  close  upon  the  rear  of  Juno  pressed  the  young 
woman  in  anguish  for  her  kitten's  life,  and  armed 
with  a  fly-ilapper  ;  and,  the  road  happening  to  lead 
into  the  ball-room,  the  wliole  train — pursuers  and 
pursued  — belter  skelter  fell  into  the  quarters  of  the 
waltzers.  The  kit  ten  a.tt('iii])ted  to  take  up  a  position 
behind  a  plateau  on  one  of  the  side-boards  :  but  from 
this  she  was  immediately  dislodged  l)y  Juno;  and  the 
retreat  commencin<'  afresh  ri<rht  across  the  side-lioards 
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which  were  h);i<Ied  with  refroshmeiits,  all  went  to 
wreck — glasses  and  china,  all  was  afloat — sherbet 
and  lemonade,  raspberry-vinegar  and  orgeat :  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Jeremiah  returned,  the 
belligerent  powei\s  dripping  with  celestial  nectar — 
having  just  charged  up  a  column  of  dancers — were 
wheeling  through  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  : 
and  the  first  check  to  the  wrath  of  Juno  was  the 
seasonable  arrest  of  her  master's  voice. 

That  the  displeasure  of  the  dancei's,  who  had  been 
discomposed  and  l)espiinkled  by  Juno,  fell  entirely 
u}>on  her  master,  was  pretty  evident  from  their  faces. 
Of  all  the  parties  concerned,  however,  none  was  more 
irritated  than  the  young  woman  ;  she  was  standing 
upon  the  stairs,  caressing  and  fondling  her  kitten,  as 
Mr.  Schnacken])erger  went  down,  leading  Juno  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief ;  and  she  let  drop  some  sucii 
very  audible  hints  upon  the  ill-breeding  and  boorish- 
ness  of  certain  pretended  gentlemen,  that  Mr. 
Schuackenberger  would,  without  doubt,  have  given 
her  a  \'ery  severe  reprimand  —if  he  had  not  thought 
it  more  tlignified  to  affect  to  overlook  her. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

WniCII    TREATS    OF    EXPERIMKXTS    NOT    VERY    COMMON    AT 
BIRTHDAY    FETKS. 

'  Now,  my  dears,'  said  ]Mr.  You  Pilsen  to  a  party 
who  were  helping  him  to  laiigli  at  the  departed  ]\Ir. 
Schnackenbei'ger,  '  as  soon  as  the  fellow  returns,  wo 
must  get  him  into  our  party  at  supper.' 
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'  Retui'ns  1 '  exclaimed  auother  ;  '  wliy  I  should 
fancy  he  had  had  enough  of  ])irthday  y'c^e*"  for  one 
life.' 

'You  think  sol'  said  Von  Pilsen  :  'so  do  not  I. 
No,  no,  my  good  creature ;  I  flatter  myself  that  I  go 
upon  pretty  sure  grounds  :  I  saw  those  eyes  whi(;h 
he  tiu'ned  upon  the  princess  on  making  his  exit  :  and 

mind  what  I  say,  he  takes  his  heast  home,  and ■ 

comes  back  again.  Therefore,  be  sure,  and  get  him 
amongst  us  at  supper,  and  set  the  barrel  abroach.  I 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world  the  monster  should  go 
away  untapped.' 

The  words  were  scarce  uttered,  when,  sure  enough, 
the  body,  or  '  barrel,'  of  Mr.  Schnackenbcrgcr  did  roll 
into  the  room  for  a  second  time.  Forthwith  You 
Pilsen  and  his  j'arty  made  up  to  him  ;  and  Pilsen 
having  first  with  much  art  laboured  to  elTace  any 
suspicions  which  might  have  possessed  the  student's 
mind  in  consequeTice  of  his  former  laughter,  proceeded 
to  thank  him  for  the  very  extraordinary  sport  which 
his  dog  had  furnished  ;  and  protested  that  he  must 
be  better  acquainted  with  him. 

'  AYhy,  as  to  tJicit,'  said  Mr.  Schnackenborger,  '  a 
better  acquaintance  must  naturally  be  veiy  agreeable 
to  me.  But,  in  res{)ect  to  the  dog,  and  what  you  call 
the  sport,  I'm  quite  of  another  opinion  ;  and  would 
give  all  I'm  worth  that  it  had  not  happened.' 

'  Oh  !  no,'  they  all  declared  ;  '  the  jVfe  would  have 
wanted  its  most  lirilliant  features  if  !Mr.  Schnnckeu- 
borger  or  his  dog  bad  l)oen  absent.  Xo,  no  :  without 
flattery  he  must  allow  tliem  to  call  him  the  richest 
fund  of  amusement — the  brightest  attraction  of  the 
evening.'       Uut     Sclinackenberger    shock     his     head 
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incredulovisly  ;  saiil  he  wi.shcd  lie  could  think  so  :  hut 
with  ;i  deep  sigh  he  pei'si.sted  in  his  <i\vu  opinion  ;  iu 
which  he  was  the  more  conlii'med,  when  he  ])erceived 
that  the  princess,  who  was  now  passing  him  to  the 
supper-room,  tiirned  away  her  eyes  the  moment  slic 
perceived  him. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Mr.  Jeremiah  nat\n-ally,  ])ut 
iinconsciovasly,  lent  himself  to  the  designs  of  his  new 
accjuaintances.  Every  glass  that  the  devil  of  mischief 
and  of  merry  malice  poured  out,  did  the  devil  of 
Schnackenberger's  despair  drink  oil' ;  until  at  last 
the  latter  devil  was  tolerably  well  drowned  in  wine. 

About  this  time  enter  Juno  again — being  her 
second  (and  positively  last)  appearance  upon  these 
boards.  Mr.  Jei'emiah's  new  friends  paid  so  much 
homage  to  the  promising  appearance  of  her  jaws,  that 
they  made  room  for  her  very  respectfully  as  she 
pressed  up  to  her  master.  He,  whose  recent  excesses 
in  wine  had  re-established  Juno  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  favour,  saw  with  approving  calmness  his  female 
friend  lay  both  her  fore-paws  on  the  table — and 
appropriate  all  that  remained  on  his  plate,  to  the 
extreme  astonishment  of  all  present. 

'  My  friend,'  said  Mr.  Jeremiah,  to  a  footman  who 
was  on  the  point  of  pulling  away  the  unljidden  guest, 
'  don't  you,  for  God's  sake,  get  into  any  trouble.  My 
Juno  understands  no  jesting  on  these  occasions  :  and 
it  might  so  happen  that  she  would  leave  a  mark  of 
her  remembrance  with  you,  that  you  would  not  forget 
so  long  as  you  lived.' 

'  But  I  sup[)ose,  Sir,  you  won't  expect  that  a   dog 

can  be  allowed  to  sup  with  her  llighness's  company  ? ' 

'  Oh  !    faith,    Sir,   credit    me — the    dog    is    a    more 
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respectable  member  of  society  tliau  yourself,  and 
mauy  a  one  here  present :  so  just  leave  me  and  my 
Juno  unmolested.  Else  I  may,  perhaps,  take  the 
trouble  to  make  an  example  of  you.' 

The  princess,  whose  attention  was  now  di-awn, 
made  a  sign  to  the  servant  to  retire  ;  and  Von  Pilsen 
and  his  friends  could  scarcely  keep  down  their 
laughter  to  a  well-bred  key,  when  Mr.  Schnacken- 
berger  drew  his  pipe  from  his  pocket — loaded  it — -lit 
it  at  one  of  the  chandeliers  over  the  supper-taV)le  — 
and,  in  ona  minute,  wrapped  the  whole  neighbourhood 
in  a  voluminous  cloud  of  smoke. 

As  some  little  damper  to  their  merriment,  however, 
Mr.  Schnackenberger  addressed  a  few  words  to  them 
from  time  to  time  : — ■'  You  laugh,  gentlemen,'  said 
he;  'and,  doubtless,  there's  something  or  other  very 
amusing, — no  doubt,  infinitely  amusing,  if  one  could 
l)ut  iiud  it  out.  However,  I  could  make  your  a[)pe- 
tites  for  laughing  vanish — aye,  vanisli  in  one  moment. 
For,  understand  me  now,  one  word — one  little  word 
from  me  to  Juno,  and,  in  two  minutes,  the  whole 
roona  shall  be  as  empty  as  if  it  had  been  swept  out 
with  a  l)n)om.  Just  the  lirst  that  I  look  at,  no 
matter  whom,  she  catches  by  the  bn/ast — aye.  just 
you,  Sir,  or  you,  Sir,  or  yon,  ^[r.  Vou  Pilsen,'  (tixing 
his  eye  upon  him)  '  if  1  do  but  say — seize  him,  Juno  !  ' 
Tlie  word  had  lied  :  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Juno's  for.'-jiaws,  not  over  clean,  were  tixed  in  the 
elegant  white  silk  waistcoat  of  Mi'.   Vim  Pilsen. 

This  scene  was  the  signal  for  universal  ujiroar  and 
alarm.  H\-en  Mr.  Jeremiah,  on  remarking  the 
gen 'r.il  I'ising  of  ihe  company,  tliougli  totally  un- 
aware that  his  harmless  sport  had  occasioned  it,  rose 
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also ;  called  the  dog  olT  :  and  comforted  Von  Pilson, 
who  was  half  dead  with  friglit,  by  assuring  him  that 
had  he  but  said — 'Bite  him,  Juno  ! ' — matters  would 
have  ended  far  worse. 

On  ]\rr.  Schnackenberger's  standing  up,  his  bodily 
equilibrium  was  manifestly  so  much  endangered,  that 
one  of  the  company,  out  of  mere  humanity,  offered 
his  servant  to  see  him  safe  home.  A  slight  con- 
scioiisness  of  his  own  condition  induced  our  hero  to 
accept  of  this  offer  :  through  some  misunderstanding, 
however,  the  servant  led  him,  not  to  the  Clolden  Sow, 
but  to  the  Double  barrelled  Gun. 

]\Ir.  Schnackenl)erger,  on  being  askel  for  his 
number,  said  *  No.  5  ; '  that  being  the  number  of  his 
room  at  the  Golden  Sow.  He  was  accordingly  shown 
up  to  No.  5  :  and,  finding  a  T)ed  under  an  alcove,  ho 
got  into  it  dressed  as  he  was  ;  and,  in  one  moment, 
had  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber. 


CITAPTh:rv   X. 

WHICH    NARRATES    AN    EXCiACJE.MEXT    OX    UNEQUAL   TERMS 
FIRST    FOR    ONE    SIDE,    THEN  FOR    THE    OTlIEli. 

Half  an  hour  after  came  the  true  claimant ;  who, 
being  also  drunk,  went  right  up-stairs  without 
troubling  the  waiter ;  and  forthwith  getting  into 
bed,  laid  himself  right  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Schnacken- 
berger. 

'  D n     this     heavy    cpxilt,'     said     the    student, 

waking  up  and  recollecting  the  hundred-pounder  of 
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the  preceding  night;  aiul,  -without  fui-llier  coroniony, 
he  kicked  the  supposed  quilt  into  the  midcHo  of  the 
I'oom. 

Now  began  war:  for  the  'quilt'  rose  up  without 
delay ;  and  Mr.  Schnackeubergor,  who  had  been 
somewhat  worse  handled  tlian  his  o])p()n('nt  by  the 
devil  of  drunkenness,  would  doubtless  have  come  by 
the  worst,  had  he  not  in  his  extremity  ejaculated 
'  Jiuio  ! '  whereupon  she,  putting  aside  all  seltish 
considerations,  which  at  the  moment  liad  fastened 
her  to  a  leg  of  mutton  in  tlie  kitchen,  I'ushcd  u[)  on 
the  summous  of  duty,  and  carried  a  reinforccaiiuut 
that  speedily  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  The  alai'iu, 
which  this  hubbub  created,  soo)i  brought  to  the  held 
of  battle  the  whole  poj)ula,tion  of  the  inn,  in  a  very 
picturestpie  variety  of  night-dresses;  and  tlic  intruding 
guest  wo\dd  in  all  likelihood  have  been  kicked  back 
to  the  Golden  Sow  ;  but  that  the  word  of  command 
to  the  ii'ritated  duno,  which  obviously  trembled  on 
his  lips,  was  deemed  worthy  of  very  })articular  atten- 
tion and  r(;spect. 


fllAlTKi;     Xl, 

IX    wnicii    rxi-'oiciTXA'i'i;   \.(<\v.   .mi:i)1  r ati;s   uiarxci: 


At  half-past  ten  on  the  following  moiaiing,  at 
which  time  ^fr.  Schnackenljergcn-  llrsi  unclosed  his 
eye^,  l)eliold  !  at  the  foot  of  hi^  iicil  was  sitting  my 
hostess  ol  the  (u)lileii  Sow.  'Aye.'  said  she,  'T 
think  it's  tinu',  Sir  :  and  it's  time,  i  thiid;,  to  let  you 
vol..  IT.  r 
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know  what  it  is  to  affront  a  creditable  body  before 
all  the  world.' 

'Nay,  for  God's  sake,  old  one,  what's  the  matter  1  ' 
said  Mr.  Schnackenberger,  laughing  and  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  bed. 

'  Old  1  Well,  if  I  have  a  few  more  years  on  my 
head,  I've  a  little  more  thought  in  it :  but,  perhaps, 
you're  not  altogether  so  thoughtless  as  I've  been 
fancying  in  your  actings  towards  me  poor  unfortunate 
widow  :  if  that's  the  case,  you  are  a  base  wicked 
man;    and  you  deserve — ' 

'  Why,  woman,  how  now  ]  Has  a  tarantula  bit 
you;  or  what  is  it  ]     Speak.' 

'Speak!  Aye,  I'll  speak;  and  all  the  world  shall 
hear  me.  First  of  all  come  you  riding  into  my  bar 
like  a  crazy  man  :  and  I,  good  easy  creature,  let 
myself  be  wheedled,  carry  you  meat — drink — every- 
thing— Avith  my  own  hands;  sit  by  your  side  ;  keep 
you  in  talk  the  whole  evening,  for  fear  you  should 
he  tired  ;  and,  what  was  my  reward  ?  "  March," 
says  you,  "old  witch."  Well,  that  passed  on.  At 
midnight  I  am  called  out  of  my  bed — for  your  sake  : 
and  the  end  of  that  job  is,  that  along  of  you  the  Sow 
is  half  burned  down.  But  for  all  that,  I  say  never 
an  ill  \vord  to  you.  I  open  the  late  Mr.  Sweetbread's 
clothes'-presses  to  you  :  his  poor  innocent  wedding- 
shirt  you  don  over  your  great  shameless  body ;  go 
off ;  leave  mo  behind  with  a  masterful  dog,  that 
takes  a  roast  leg  of  mutton  from  oft  the  spit ;  and, 
when  he  should  have  been  beat  for  it,  runs  off  with 
it  into  the  street.  You  come  back  witli  the  beast. 
i\ot  to  offend  you,  I  say  nevei'  a  word  of  what  he 
has   done.      Off  you   go  again  :  well  :  scarce  is   your 
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back  tiu'ned,  when  the  filtliy  carrion  begins  running 
my  rabl)its  up  and  d(jwn  the  yard  ;  eats  up  all  that 
he  can  catch  ;  and  never  a  one  would  have  been  left 
to  tell  the  tale,  if  the  great  giantical  hostler  (liim  as 
blacked  your  shoes)  hadn't  ha'  cudgelled  him  oil". 
And  after  all  this,  there  are  you  hopjnng  away  at 
the  ball  wi'  some  painted  doll  — looking  babies  in  her 
eyes — quite  forgetting  me  that  has  to  sit  up  for  you 
at  home  pining  and  grieving  :  and  all  isn't  enough, 
but  at  last  you  must  trot  off  to  another  inn.' 

'  What  then,'  said  Mr.  Schmickenberger,  '  is  it  fact 
that  I'm  not  at  the  Golden  Sow  ] ' 

'Charming!'  said  3Irs.  Sweetbread;  'and  so  you 
would  make  believe  you  don't  know  it ;  but  I  sliall 
match  you,  or  find  them  as  will  :  rest  you  sure  of 
that.^ 

'  Children  !  '  said  Mr.  Schnackenberger  to  the 
waiter  and  boots,  who  were  listening  in  astonisliment 
with  the  door  half-o}ien  ;  'of  all  loves,  rid  me  of  this 
monster.' 

'  Aye,  what !  '  said  she  in  a  voice  of  wrath  ;  and 
put  herself  on  the  defensive.  Cut  a  word  or  two  of 
abuse  against  the  landhn-d  of  the  Double-barrelled 
Cun,  which  escaped  her  in  her  heat,  irritated  tlie 
men  to  that  degree,  th;it  in  a  few  moments  afterwards 
Mrs.  Sweethi'ead  was  venting  lier  wratli  in  llie  street 
— to  the  wonder  of  all  }iassers-by,  who  looked  after 
her  until  she  vanished  into  the  house  of  a  welbknown 
attorney. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Schnackenl^ergcr,  having  on  inquiry 
learned  from  the  waiter  in  what  maimer  lie  had  come 
to  the  inn — and  the  night-scene  which  had  followed, 
was  apoh)giziiig  to  the  owner  of  No.  5, — when,  to  his 
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great  alarm  tlie  churcli  clock  struck  eleven.  '  Nine,' 
he  remembered,  was  the  hour  fixed  by  the  billet  :  and 
the  more  offence  he  mi<,'lit  have  given  to  the  princess 
by  his  absurdities  over-night,  of  which  he  had  some 
obscure  recollection,  so  much  the  more  necessary  was 
it  that  he  sliould  keep  the  appointment.  Tlie  V^otanic 
garden  was  two  miles  off'  :  so,  shutting  uj)  Juno,  he 
ordered  a  horse  ;  and  in  default  of  boots,  which,  alas  ! 
existed  no  longer  in  that  shape,  he  mounted  in  silk 
stockings  and  pumps  ;  and  rode  off'  at  a  hand  gallop. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

MR.     SCnNACKEXDEKGEll's     ENGAGKMEXT     WITH     AN     OLD 
BU'lTERWOMAN. 

The  student  was  a  good  way  advanced  on  his  road, 
when  he  descried  the  princess,  attended  by  another 
lady  and  a  gentleman  approaching  in  an  open  carriage. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  near  enough  to  l)e  recog- 
nised by  tlie  piarty  in  the  cari'iage,  tlie  princess 
turned  aAvay  her  head  with  manifest  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure— purely,  a,>  it  ii[i}ieaieil.  to  avoiil  noticing 
31r.  Jeremiah.  Scai'cely,  however,  was  the  carriage 
past  him,  together  with  3Ir.  Von  Pil.^en,  who  galloped 
by  him  in  a  tumult  of  laughter,  when  the  ill-fate  of 
our  hero  so  ordered  it,  that  all  eyes  which  wotild  not 
notice  him  for  his  honour  should  bo  reverted  upon 
his  disgrace.  The  white  turnpike  gate  so  frightened 
our  rider's  horse,  that  he  positively  refused  to  })ass 
it  :  neither  whip  nor  >pur  would  bring  him  to  reason. 
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IMoantimo,  up  comes  an  old  butterwoman.*  At  the 
very  moiucnt  •when  she  was  passint,',  tlie  liorso  in  his 
panic  steps  back  and  deposits  one  of  his  hind  legs  in 
the  basket  of  the  butterwoman  :  down  comes  the 
basket  with  all  its  eggs,  rotten  and  sound  ;  and  down 
comes  the  old  woman,  squash,  into  the  midst  of  them. 
'Murder!  Mm-der  ! '  shouted  the  l)utterwoman  ;  and 
forthwith  every  individual  thing  that  could  command 
a  pair  or  two  pair  of  legs  ran  out  of  the  turnpike- 
house  ;  the  carriage  of  tlie  princess  drew  up,  to  give 
the  ladies  a  distant  view  of  Mr.  Schnackenberger 
engaged  with  the  butterwoman  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Yon  Pilsen 
wheeled  his  horse  round  into  a  favourable  station  for 
seeing  anything  the  ladies  might  overlook.  Rage 
gave  the  old  butterwoman  strength  ;  she  jumped  up 
nimbly,  and  seized  Mr.  Schnackenberger  so  stoutly 
by  the  laps  of  his  coat,  that  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  extricate  himself  from  her  grasp.  At  this  crisis, 
up  came  Juno,  and  took  her  usual  side  in  such 
disputes.  But  to  do  this  with  effect,  Juno  found  it 
necessary  first  of  all  to  tear  olT  the  coat  lap ;  for,  the  old 
woman  keeping  such  firm  hold  of  it,  how  else  could 
Juno  lay  her  down  on  her  back — set  her  paws  upon 
her  breast — and  then  look  up  to  her  master,  as  if 
asking  for  a  certificate  of  having  acquitted  herself  to 
liis  satisfaction  1 

To  rid  himself  of  spectators,  Mr.  Jeremiah  willingly 
paid  the  old  woman  the  full  amount  of  her  demand, 
and  then  returned  to  the  city.  It  disturbed  him 
greatly,  however,  that  the  princess  should  thus  again 

*  111  the  ori,L,'iii,'il  — '  eiin-  iiiiu-krti'iidrrin,'  a  fcinale  sutler:  luit 
I  have  altcrt'd  it,  t(i  savu  an  expl  iiiation  of  wliat  tlie  old  sutler 
was  after. 
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liavG  seen  liim  Tinder  circuinstancos  of  (lis<^race. 
Anxious  (Icsiro  to  lay  open  his  lieai'fc  Iw'foro  lior  -and 
to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  if  not 
as  to  liis  body,  yet  at  all  events  as  to  his  intellect — 
determined  him  to  use  his  utmost  int(!rest  with  her 
to  obtain  a  ])rivate  audience;  'at  which,'  thought  he, 
'  I  can  easily  bog  her  pardon  for  having  overslept  the 
appointed  hour.' 


CIlAPTEll   XIII. 

IX  WHICH  GOOD  lu(;k  and  bad  luck  ai;k  distributed 
IN  equal  proportions. 

The  good  luck  seemed  to  have  anticipated  j\Ir. 
Schnacktnberger's  nearest  wishes.  For  on  reaching 
the  Double-barrelled  Cxun,  whither  he  arrived  withf)ut 
fui'ther  disturbance  than  that  of  the  szeneral  jrazino; 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  fragment  of  a  coat 
which  survived  from  the  late  engagement,  a  billet 
was  put  into  his  hands  of  the  following  tenor : 
'  Come  and  explain  this  evening,  if  you  can  explain, 
your  astonishing  neglect  of  this  morning's  appoint- 
ment. I  shall  be  at  the  theatre  ;  and  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  dismiss  my  attendants.' 

But  bad  luck  came  also — in  tlie  person  of  a  lawyer. 
The  lawyer  stated  that  he  called  on  the  part  of  the 
landlady  of  the  Golden  Sow,  to  put  the  question  for 
the  last  time  in  civil  terms,  '  whether  Mr.  Schnacken- 
berger  were  j)repared  to  fulfil  those  just  expectations 
wdiich   he  had   raised  in  her  heart ;   or  whether  she 
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must  be  compelled  to  pursue  her  claims  by  ckie  course 
of  law.' 

Mr.  Sclmackenberger  was  beginning  to  launch  cut 
with  great  fury  upon  the  shameless  and  ])arefaced 
impudence  of  such  expectations  :  but  the  attorney 
interrupted  him  ;  and  observed  with  provoking  cool- 
ness, '  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  warmth  — 
no  occasion  in  the  world  ;  tliat  certainly  ]Mrs.  Sweet- 
bread could  not  have  framed  these  expectations 
wholly  out  of  the  air  :  something  (and  ho  grinned 
sarcastically),  something,  it  must  bo  sup|osed,  had 
passed  :  now,  for  instance,  this  wedding-sliirt  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sweetbread — she  would  hardly,  I  iliink,  have 
resifrned  this  to  your  use,  Mr.  Sc]inackenber"-er, 
unless  some  engagements  had  preceded  eitlicr  in  tlie 
shape  of  words  or  of  actions.  However,  said  he,  this 
is  no  part  of  my  business  :  what  remains  for  me  to 
do  on  this  occasion  is  to  present  her  account ;  and  let 
me  add,  that  I  am  instructed  to  say  that,  if  you  come 
to  a  proper  understanding  vvitli  her  on  the  first  point, 
no  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  last  part  of 
my  client's  demand. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Schnackenbergcr  considered 
the  case  most  ruefully  and  in  awful  perturbation. 
He  perspired  exceedingly.  However,  at  length — ■ 
'  Come,  I  don't  care,'  said  he,  '  I  know  what  I'll  do  :  ' 
and  then  sitting  down,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  which  he 
presented  to  Mr.  Attorney  ;  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
plaining to  him  that,  rather  tlian  1)0  exposed  in  a 
court  of  justice  as  a  supposed  lover  of  Mrs.  Sweet- 
bread's, he  was  content  to  pay  the  monstrous  charges 
of  her  bill  without.  'Applying  to  a  magistrate  for  his 
revision;    but  "  upon   this  condition   only,  that    ]\Irs. 
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Swool  liro;i(l  should  for  lici'sclf,  licii's,  imd  assiiriis, 
c'xccuto  a  ^i,M'iicial  rcloas(Mvilli  l•(■i,^■ll•(l  It)  Mr.  Jfrciniah 
Sclinackt'n})crg('i''s  Itody,  according  to  the  form  lu>ro 
drawn  up  l)y  hinistdf,  and  should  engage  on  no 
])retence  whatever  to  s(!t  up  any  claim  to  him  in 
times  to  come. 

The  attorney  took  liis  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  tliis  rfJea'se  })efoi'e  his  client  :  hut  the  landlord 
of  the  Douhlohari'elled  (lun,  to  whom  in  confidence 
Mr.  Jeremiah  disclosed  his  perilous  situation,  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  that  if  the  other  party  signed  the 
release  on  the  conditions  offered,  it  would  he  fortu- 
nate :  as  in  that  case,  I\Ir,  Schnackenherger  would 
come  off  on  much  easiei'  terms  than  twenty-three 
other  gentlemen  had  done,  who  had  all  turned  into 
the  Golden  Sow  on  dilTerent  occasions,  but  not  one 
of  whom  had  ever  got  clear  of  the  Golden  8ow  with- 
out an  expensive  contest  at  law.  '  God  bless  my 
soul!'  said  ^Mr.  Schnackenberger,  who  now  'funked'* 
enormously;  'if  that's  the  case,  she  might  well  have 
so  much  spare  room  to  olTor  me :  twenty-three 
gtintlemen  !      God  bless  my  soul  ! ' 

At  this  instant,  a  servant  brought  back  the  shoes 
and  clothes  of  Mr.  Schnackenbcrgcr's  own  manufac- 
ture, which  had  been  pulled  off  and  left  at  the  hotel 
of  the  princess.  The  student  gave  up  the  piunps  and 
the  borrowed  coat  to  the  astonished  servant,  with  an 
assurance  that  he  would  wait  on  her  Highness  and 
make  his  personal  excuses  to  her,  on  account  of  '  a 

*  If  any  le.'uler  sliouhl  ha]ipcn  not  to  hn  aiMpiaiiited  witli  tliis 
Wfii'il,  wliicli,  liowi'Vi-r,  is  fiiut  old  l'',iit,'lisli,  and  classical  at  Eton, 
&r.--tlie  iirairst  syjiiiiiyiii  which  I  I'fiiu-inljci'  at  this  moment 
is  E.iyiici-siv. 
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little  apcident '  whirli  li;ul  that  moniiiiij  bofallcn  the 
coat.  Ho  tluni  (lisp.atcluMl  his  own  coat  to  a  (|u:iilci- 
where  .something  oi-  other  might  be  done  to  fit  it  for 
this  sublunary  world. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

IN    WHAT    WAY    Mli.    JKUE.MIAII    SUPI'LIKS     THE    WANT    OF 
HIS    COAT. 

The  play-hour  was  ari'ived  ;  and  yet  no  coat  was 
forthcoming  from  the  tailor  :  on  the  contr;iry,  tlie 
tailor  himself  was  gone  to  the  play.  Tlu>  landlord  of 
the  l)ou})le-])arrell('(l  Gun,  who  would  readily  have 
lent  one,  was  off  upon  a,  rural  excursion,  and  not 
ex[)ected  at  honu'  before  the  next  morning  ;  and  the 
Avaiter,  whose  assistance  would  not  ha\'e  been  dis- 
dained in  such  a,  pressing  emergency,  was  of  so  spare 
and  meagi-e  a  habit,  that,  in  spite  of  furious  exertions 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Schnackenberger,  John's  coat 
woidd  not  let  itself  be  entered  upon  by  this  new 
tenant.  In  this  exigency,  John  bethought  him  of  an 
old  (dothesman  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  he  made 
inquiries.  IJut  he,  alas !  was  out  on  his  sxinimer 
I'ounds  with  his  whoU;  magazine  of  (dothes  ;  no  one 
article  Ix'ing  left  with  his  wife,  except  a  great  box- 
coat,  such  as  is  technically  called  a  'dreadnought,' 
for  which  it  was  presumed  that  no  demand  could 
possibly  arise  at  (liis  season  of  the  year. 

On  this  report  b(>ing  made,  to  the  gr(^at  astonish- 
ment of  the  waiter,  Mr.  Jeremiah   said,  '  Wtdl,  then, 
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let  us  liiivc  the  dreadiioiiglit.  If  Iho  Futos  ordiiin 
that  I  should  go  to  the  play  in  the  d(),i,^-days  iipparclh;d 
in  a  dreadnought,  let  not  mc  vainly  think  of  resisting 
their  deci'ees.' 

'  But,'  said  the  waiter,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
*  the  people ' 

'  The  what  1 '  said  jVlr.  Hehnackenbcrger  :  '  the 
people — was  it  you  said ;  the  people  ?  Pray  how 
many  people  do  you  reckon  to  a  man  1  No,  Sir,  do 
as  I  bid  you ;  just  bring  me  the  dreadnought  and  a 
round  hat.' 

The  waiter  obeyed  :  and,  although  the  dreadnought 
was  by  one  good  ell  too  short,  yet  Mr.  Jeremiah 
exulted  in  his  strange  apparel,  because  he  flattered 
himself  that  in  such  a  disguise  he  could  preserve  a 
strict  incognito  ;  with  a  view  to  which  he  also  loft 
Juno  behind,  recommending  her  to  the  vigilant 
attentions  of  the  waiter. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

WHICH    CONTAINS    A    PLAY    WITHIN    A    PLAY. 

All  the  world  was  astonished,  when  from  the  door 
of  the  Double-bari'elled  Gun  a  man  stepped  forth  on 
the  hottest  day  in  Augi;st,  arrayed  as  for  a  Siberian 
winter  in  a  dreadnought,  guarded  with  furs,  and  a 
hat  pressed  down,  so  as  almost  to  cover  his  face.  The 
train  of  curious  persons  who  attended  his  motions 
naturally  grew  larger  at  every  step. 

Whosoever  had  hitlierto  doubted  whether  this  man 
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were  mad — doubted  no  longer  when  he  was  seen  to 
enter  the  theatre ;  where  in  the  lightest  summer- 
clothing  the  heat  was  scarcely  supportable. 

Witiiin  the  theatre,  the  attention  of  all  people  was 
directed  so  undividedly  upon  himself,  that  even  Mr. 
Sclinackenberger  began  to  opine  that  he  had  under- 
taken something  extraordinary  :  so  mucli  tlie  more, 
thought  he,  will  it  be  prudent  to  hide  my  face,  that 
I  may  not  again  compromise  my  dignity  in  the 
presence  of  her  iiighness.  l]ut  this  concealment  of 
his  face  raised  the  strongest  suspicions  against  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  house  —  pit  —  boxes  —  and 
galleries — -there  was  Ijut  one  subject  of  conversation, 
viz.  tlie  man  in  the  dreadnouglit ;  and,  whilst  in  all 
other  parts  the  house  was  crowdetl  to  excess,  upon 
his  Ijeuch  no  soul  would  sit  :  and  lie  created  as  much 
su[tertluity  of  room  as  he  had  foand  at  tlie  Golden 
8ow.  At  length  the  manager  waited  upon  him,  and 
reijuested  that  lie  would  either  retii'e  from  the  theatre, 
or  that  he  would  explain  what  could  liavc^  induced 
him  to  make  his  appearance  in  a  costume  which  had 
spread  alarm  and  anxiety  through  the  public  mind  ; 
and  which  was  likely  to  do  a  serious  injuiy  to  the 
receipts  of  the  night. 

At  this  moment  several  children  began  to  cry — 
taking  him  for  black*  iiobert.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  as  they  could  not  be  ]»acilied,  the  lirst  scene  was 
mere  dumV)  show  to  the  audience;   and  some  gidily 

*  In  the  ori,i;iii:il  Knrcht  Ruprrt.  Tlie  allu.sioii  is  to  an  old 
Christmas  usaf,'e  of  Nortli  (icrniany  :  a  person  comes  in  disguise, 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  with  presents 
for  all  tlie  young  chiMien  wlio  are  rejiorted  to  him  as  good  and 
obedient  :  l)ut  those  who  are  naughty  he  threatens  and  admon- 
ishes.     See  Coleridge's  Fri-'iol,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
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yonuijj  pooplo  set  up  ;i  loud  '  olT,  oFF,  Drcadnoiifrlit  !  ' 
Mlii(!li  vry  Av;is  instantly  sccomlcd  hy  the  puMic. 
Nevertheless,  iis  the  princess  at  that  instant  entered 
her  l)ox,  Mr.  Schnackenbcryer,  lunvever  hard  pressed, 
thought  it  beciime  him  to  maintiun  his  post  to  the 
List  extremity.  This  extremity  foi-thwith  appeai-ed 
in  the  sha[)e  of  tliree  ai'med  soldiers,  wlio,  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  police,  took  him  into  custody.  Possibly  Mr. 
Jeremiah  might  have  sliown  himself  less  tractable  to 
the  re(juests  of  these  superannuated  antiquities — but 
for  two  considerations  ;  first,  tliat  an  o[)portunity 
might  thus  offer  of  exchanging  his  dreadnought  for 
a  less  impressive  costmne  ;  and,  sec(md]y,  that  in  case 
of  his  declining  to  accompany  them,  he  saw  signs 
abroad  that  a  generous  and  enlightened  public  did 
very  probably  purpose  to  kick  him  out ;  a  conjectui-e 
which  was  considerably  sti'engthened  by  the  universal 
ap2")lause  which  attended  his  exit  at  quick  time. 

j\[r.  iSchnackenberger  was  escorted  by  an  immense 
retinue  of  old  street-padders  and  youthful  muddarks 
to  the  city  gaol.  Tlis  owji  view  of  the  case  was,  that 
the  public  had  been  guilty  of  a  row,  and  ought  to  l)e 
arrested.  But  the  old  Mayoi',  avIio  was  half-deaf, 
comprehended  not  a  syllable  of  what  he  said  :  all  his 
remonstrances  about  '  pressing  business '  went  for 
nothing :  and,  wdien  he  made  a  show  of  esca})ing 
upon  seeing  the  gloomy  hole  into  which  he  was  now 
handed,  his  worship  threatened  him  with  drawing 
out  the  city  guard. 

From  one  of  this  respectable  body,  who  brought 
him  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  the  wretched  prison 
allowance  of  food,  he  learnt'd  that  his  examination 
could  not  take  |)lace  that  day  nor  even  the  next ;  for 
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the  next  was  a  holiday,  on  wliicli  Mr.  Mayor  never 
did  any  business.  On  receiving  this  dolorous  inform- 
ation, Mr.  Schnaekenberger's  first  impulse  was  to 
knock  down  his  informant  and  run  away :  but  a 
moment's  consideration  satisfied  him — that,  thougli 
lie  might  by  this  means  esca])e  from  his  cell,  he  could 
have  no  chance  of  forcing  the  prison  gates. 


(MIAPTKII    X\'J. 

IN    WHAT    WAV   MR.    JF.RIC.MIAII    ESCAl'KS  ;    AND    WHAT    HE 
FINDS    IS    THI-:    S'J'JiKET. 

A.  jioST  beautiful  moonlight  ])Ognn  at  this  juncture 
tothi'owits  ])('ams  in  tlic  prison,  wlien  .Mi".  Schn;u'ken- 
bci'ger,  starting  u]i  from  liis  sleepless  couch,  i'oi'  pure 
rage,  seized  u[)()ii  the  iron  bars  of  his  window,  and 
shook  lliem  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  instead  of 
bars  it  had  })leased  God  to  put  3Ir.  Mayor  Avitliin  his 
grasp.  To  his  inllnite  astonishment,  the  bars  were 
more  obedient  to  Jiis  wrath  than  could  have  been 
ex[iected.  One  shako  more,  and  like  a  row  of  carious 
teeth  they  \\  rw  all  in  31 1'.  SclmaekiMiherger  s  hand. 

It  iiiav  Ik'  ^u[i[H)sed  that  Mr.  Srhn.-iekeuliergei'  iost 
no  time  in  u^ing  ln,s  good  fortune;  indeed,  a  \ ciy 
slight  jump  woulil  sulllee  to  [jLuh;  him  at  libi'vty. 
Accordingly,  when  the  sentinel  had  retii'ed  to  a  little 
distance,  lie  llung  Id.-  drc^ulnought  out  of  ih(>  wi^idow 
— lea.pe(l  u[)()n  it-  and  stood  vitliout  injury  on  the 
ouiside  of  tlie  pii-nn. 

'Who    goe.^    there?'     cried    the   alarmed    sentinel. 
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coyly  approaching  the  spot  from  wliich  the  noise 
issued. 

'  Nobody,'  said  the  fugitive  :  and  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  cliaUenge — '  S})eak,  or  1  nuist  tire' — wliich 
tremulously  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  (-ity  hero,  Mr. 
Schnackenberger,  gathering  up  his  di'eadnought  to 
his  l)reast,  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  '  Fellow,  thou  art  a 
dead  man.' 

Straightway  the  armed  man  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  him,  and  cried  out — 'ah!  gracious  Sir!  have 
mercy  upon  me.  I  am  a  poor  wig- maker  ;  and  a  bad 
trade  it  is  ;  and  I  petitioned  his  worship,  and  have 
done  for  this  many  a  year,  to  be  taken  into  the  city 
guard;  and  yesterday  I  jtassed — ' 

'  Passed  what  1 ' 

'Passed  my  examination,  your  honour: — his  wor- 
ship put  me  through  the  manual  exercise  :  and  I  was 
'triculated  into  the  corps.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing, 
your  honour,  to  lose  my  life  the  very  next  day  after 
I  was  'triculated.' 

'Well,'  saiil  Mr.  Jeremiah,  who  with  much  ado 
forbore  laugliing  immoderately,  'for  this  once  I  shall 
s})are  your  life  :  l)ut  then  remember — not  a  word,  no 
sound  or  syllable.' 

*  Xot  one.  your  honour,  1  vow  to  heaven.' 

'And  down  ujion  tlie  spot  deliver  me  your  coat, 
side  arms,  and  h;it.' 

But  the  martial  wig-maker  yn'otested  that,  being 
already  ill  of  a  cold,  he  should,  without  all  doubt, 
perish  if  lie  were  to  keep  guard  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

'Well,  in  that  case,  tliis  dreadnought  will  be  a 
capital  article:  allow  me  to  prescribe  it — it's  an 
excellent  sudoritlc' 
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Kecessity  has  no  law  :  and  so,  to  save  his  life,  tlie 
city  hero,  after  some  little  struggle,  submitted  to  this 
unusual  exchange. 

'Very  good!'  said  iNIr.  Schuackenberger,  as  the 
warrior  in  the  dreadnought,  after  mounting  his  round 
hat,  again  shouldered  his  musket  : — *  Now,  good- 
niglit ; '  and  so  saying,  he  hastened  oil:  to  the  residence 
of  the  Mayor. 


CflAPTEll  XVII. 

MR.  Jeremiah's    xiotit    tnterview  with   the    mayor 
upox  state  affairs. 

'  Saixts  in  heaven  1   is  this  the  messenger  of  the 
last  day?'   screamed  out  a  female  voice,  as  the  door- 
l)ell  rang  out  a  furious  alarum — peal  upon  peal — under 
that  able  performer,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Schnackenberger. 
8he  hastened  to  open  the  door ;  but,  when  she  beheld 
a  soldier  in  the  state  uniform,  she  assui'ed  him  it  was 
all  over  with  him  ;  for  his  worship  was  gone  to  bed  ; 
and,  when  t/tat  was  the  case,  he  never  allowed  of  any 
distiu'bauce  without  making  an  example. 
'  Ave,  but  I  come  upon  state  business.' 
'  No   matter,'    said    the   old   woman,   '  it's    all   one  : 
when  his  wor>hi{)  sleeps,  b\isiness  must  sleep  :  that's 
the  law,  I'll  assure  you,  and  has  been  any  time  since 
I  can  think  on.      He  always  commits,  at  the  least.' 
'  Very  likely  ;   but  1  nnist  speak  to  him.' 
'Well,  then,  take   t  ht>   conse(pi('nces    on   vonrself,' 
saiil   she:    '  I'ccnllcct ,  you're  a  state  soldier  ;   you'll   be 
brought  to  a  court-maitial  ;   you'll  be  shot.' 
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'  Ah  !  well  :  tliat's  my  concern.' 

'  Mighty  well,'  said  the  old  woman  :  '  one  may  as 
well  speak  to  the  wind.  However,  /'ll  get  out  the 
way  :  /'ll  not  come  near  the  hurricane.  And  don't 
you  say,  I  didn't  warn  you.' 

So  saying,  she  let  him  \\\)  to  her  master's  bcd-rooui 
door,  and  then  trotted  oli'  as  fast  and  as  far  as  she 
could. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Mayor,  already  wakened  and 
discomposed  by  the  violent  tintinnabidation,  rushed 
out  :  '  AVhat  ! '  said  he,  '  am  I  awake  I  Is  it  a 
guardsman   that  has  this  a\ulacity1' 

'No  guai'dsman,  Mr.  Mayor,'  said  our  hero;  in 
whose  face  his  worshi})  was  vainly  poring  with  the 
lamp  to  spell  out  the  features  of  some  one  amongst 
the  twelve  meml)ers  of  the  state-guard  ;  '  no  guards- 
man, but  a  gentleman  that  Avas  apprehended  last 
]iig]it  at  the  theatre.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  the  !Mayor,  trembling  in  every  limb,  '  a 
prisoner,  and  escaped  ?  And  perliaps  has  murdei'cd 
tlie  guard] — What  wo\dd  you  have  ol  me — me.  a 
p(.)or,  lielpless,  unfortunate  man]' 

And,  at  every  woi'd  he  spoke,  he  continued  to  >te[) 
back  towards  a  bell  that  lay  upon  the  tabic 

■  J',(i.-<ta.'  said  31r.  SclniackenbergiT,  takinu'  tlie  liidl 
(lut  of  hi>  ]iaii(l>.  ■  -Mr.  .Mayor.  I'm  jr,.-t  tii<'  man  m 
the  dreadnought.  And  I've  a  ijuestion  to  a^k  you, 
]\ir.  Mayor;  and  I  thought  it  was  lather  long  to  wait 
Until  niorning  ;  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  for 
an  answer  to-nigiii  ;  and  I'd  think  myself  })articularly 
obliged  to  you  for  it  now  : — U})<)n  what  authority  do 
you  conceive  yourself  entitled  to  commit  me,  an 
innocent  man,  and  withotit  a  lieariug,  to  an  abomin- 
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able  hole  of  a  dungeon  1  1  liavc  not  mnrderod  tlio 
guard,  ]Mr.  Mayor:  l)ut  I  tr()ul)l('d  him  for  his 
regimental  coat,  that  I  mi'dit  <fain  admittance  to 
your  worsliip :  and  1  left  him  the  dreadnouglit  in 
exchange.' 

'Tlie  dreadnought  ] '  said  the  ^fayor.  'Aye:  now 
this  very  di-eadnouglit  it  was,  Sir,  tliat  compcUed  me 
(making  a  low  ])ow)  to  issue  my  warrant  for  your 
appreliension.'  And  it  then  came  out,  that  in  a  list 
of  stolen  gonds  I'econtly  lodged  witli  (lie  magistrates, 
a  drcadniiught  was  pra'ticularly  noticed:  and  ^Ir. 
]Mayoi'  having  seen  a  man  enter  the  theati-e  in  an 
article  answering  to  th(>  desci'iption,  and  easily  identi- 
fied l)y  a  hlack  cross  cmhroidered  upon  the  hack,  was 
oliliged  hy  his  duty  to  have  him  ari-ested  ;  more 
es[)(>cially  as  th<'  weart'r  had  increased  the  suspicion 
against:  himself  hv  concealing  his  face. 

'I'his  explanation  na,turally  iHM'onciled  ^Iv.  Schnack- 
enl)erger  to  tin;  ari'cst  :  and  as  to  the  filthy  dungeon, 
//"if  admitteil  of  a  still  simpler  apology,  as  it  seemed 
that  the  town  alfonled  no  better. 

'  Why  then,  ^\r.  Mayor,  —as  things  stand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  [loint  of  honour  1  ought  to  he 
satislied  :  and  in  that  case  I  still  consider  myself  your 
])i'isoner,  and  shall  take  up  my  (piartei's  foi'  this  night 
ill  youi'  respectable  mansion.' 

M'.ut  no:'  thouglit  Ml'.  .Mayor:  'better  let  a 
rogue  escape,  than  kee[)  a  man  \si(hin  mv  doors  that 
ma\'  commit  a  murder  on  m\'  bodw'  So  he  assui-e  I 
^Ii'.  Schnackenbei  ger  -  that  he  had  ai'counte(l  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  for  being  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dreadnought  ;  took  down  th;'  name  of  llu! 
old  clothe.-man  from  whom  it  was  hired  j  and  lighting 
VOL.    11.  X 
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down  liis  now  discliariXiMl  jirisoiicr.  1h>  (liH'lared,  ■\vitli 
a  riu'ful  attcni[it  at  smiliiiLT,  tliat  it  <rave  liiiu  tho 
liw'lii'st  irratitifatioa  on  so  (lisaLfrcc.'ahle  an  occasion 
1o  liavc  iiiailc  so  very  ai^n'ceablc  an  ac(jnaintane('. 


CKAPTKIl    XVITI. 

MTS::RY     AC:QrAIXTS     MR.     SCIIXACKKN'nKRGKU     WITH 
STI:AX(;1-:    liF.DFKLLOWS. 

Whex'  ]\rr.  S.'lniackonbergcr  returned  liome  from 
liis  persecutions,  he  found  the  door  of  the  h)ou'oh'- 
bari'elled  Gun  standing  wide  open  :  and,  as  lie  had 
observed  a  lii^'ht  in  Ids  own  I'o^jui,  he  walked  right 
np-stairs  witlioat  (Usturl)ing  the  sleeping  waiter.  But 
to  his  great  a>t(jnishiacnt,  two  gig.-intic  fellows  were 
ported  outsi<le  the  door;  who,  upon  his  alHrniing  that 
lie  must  be  allowed  to  enter  his  own  I'oom,  seemed  in 
s,ome  foreign  and  uuinielligilile  langu  ige  to  supp.irc 
the  neg.uive  of  that  proj^to-iidon.  Without  further 
scruple  or  regard  to  their  m._maciug  gestures,  he 
pressed  forwards  to  the  chamljer  door;  but  iuimedi- 
ately  after  felt  himself  laid  hold  of  by  the  two  fellows 
— one  at  his  legs,  the  other  at  his  head — and,  spite  of 
his  most  indignant  protests,  carried  down-stairs  into 
the  yard.  Tnere  he  was  tuml)led  into  a  little  dt'j)''it  for 
certain  four-footed  animals — witli  wdio>e  golden  re- 
presentative he  had  so  recently  formed  an  ac(piaint- 
ance  no  less  iniiuiate  ; — and,  the  lieight  of  the 
liuilding  not  allowing  of  his  standing  u[)right,  he 
was  di.-^po.^etl  to  look  back  with  sorrow  to  the  paradise 
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lost  of  liis  station  upon  tlie  back  of  tlie  quiet  animal 
whom  he  had  xidden  on  the  preceding  day.  Even 
tlie  dungeon  appeared  an  elysiuni  in  com})arif;on  with 
his  present  lodgings,  wliere  lie  felt  the  trntli  of  the 
proverb  brought  home  to  him — that  it  is  better  to  l)e 
alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Unfortunately,  the  door  being  fastened  on  the 
outside,  there  rcmaineil  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
than  to  draw  people  to  tlie  spot  by  a  vehement 
howling.  But  the  swine  being  disturbed  by  this 
unusual  outcry,  and  a  general  uproar  taking  place 
among  the  iidiabitauts  of  tlie  stye,  ]Mr.  Schnacken- 
berger's  single  voice,  sun'ocati'd  by  rage,  was  over- 
powered by  the  swinish  accompaniiiKMit.  Some  little 
attention  was,  however,  drawn  to  the  noise  amongst 
those  who  sle[)t  near  to  the  yai'd  :  but  on  the  waiter's 
assuring  them  that  it  was  '  only  a  great  ])ig  who 
would  soon  bi'  (pii(>t,'  that  the  key  could  not  be  found, 
and  no  locksmith  was  in  the  way  at  tliat  time  of 
night,  tlie  remonstrants  were  oliliged  to  betake 
themselvi's  to  the  same  remedy  of  patience,  wliicli  l)y 
this  time  seemed  to  'Slv.  Jeremiah  also  the  sole  remedy 
left  to  himself. 


CirAPTKR    XIX. 

WHoSF,   HNTD   li  !•:('(_)  XC I  Li:S  OVR    HKRO   WITIT   ITS   FSKCI  XXFN'c;. 

]\Ik.  Sci[NAri{i:Ni!i;R(;i;R's  hnwling  had  (as  the  waiter 
predicted)  gi-ad'ially  died  away,  and  he  was  grimly 
meditating  on  liis  own  misei-io,  to  whicli  he  had  now 
lost  all  h(i[>e  of   seeing  an   end   In-fore  daylight,  when 
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the  su(l(len  rattling  of  a  koy  at  the  yard  door 
awakened  ilattering  hopes  in  his  l)roast.  It  proved 
to  be  the  waiter,  who  (tame  to  make  a  gaol  delivery — - 
and  on  letting  him  out  said,  '  I  am  commissioned  by 
the  gentlemen  to  secure  your  silence  ; '  at  the  same 
time  putting  into  his  liiuid  a  piece  of  gold. 

'  The  d 1  take  your  gold  ! '   said  Mr.  Schnacken- 

berger  :  '  is  tliis  the  practice  at  your  house — first  to 
abuse  your  guests,  and  then  have  the  audacity  to  offer 
them  money  1  ' 

'  Lord,  protect  us  ! '  said  the  waiter,  now  examining 
his  face,  '  is  it  you  1  but  who  would  ever  have  looked 
for  you  in  such  a  dress  as  this  ]  The  gentlemen  took 
you  for  one  of  the  police.  Lord  !  to  think  what  a 
trovible  you'll  have  had  ! ' 

And  it  now  came  out,  that  a  party  of  foreigners 
had  pitched  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah's  room  as  a  con- 
venient one  for  playing  at  hazard  and  some  other 
forbidden  games ;  and  to  prevent  all  disturbance 
from  the  police,  had  posted  their  servants,  who  spoke 
not  a  word  of  German,  as  sentinels  at  the  door. 

*  But  how  came  you  to  let  my  room  for  such  a 
purpose  1 ' 

'  Because  we  never  expected  to  see  you  to-night  ; 
we  had  heard  that  the  gentleman  in  the  dreadnought 
had  been  taken  up  at  the  theatre,  and  conunitted. 
But  the  gentlemen  are  all  gone  now ;  and  the  I'oom's 
qviite  at  your  service.' 

Mr.  Schnackenberger,  however,  wlio  had  lost  the 
first  part  of  the  night's  sleep  from  suft'ering,  was 
destined  to  lose  the  second  from  pleasure  :  for  the 
waiter  now  put  into  his  hands  the  following  billet  : 
'  ZSTo    doul)t    you    must    have    waited    for    me    to    no 
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pni'pose  in  the  passages  of  the  theatre  :  but  alas  !  f)ur 
finnest  i-esolutions  we  have  it  not  ahvays  in  our 
power  to  execute  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  consistently  with  decorum  to  se[)ai'ato 
myself  from  my  attendants.  Will  you  therefore 
attend  the  hunt  to-morrow  morning  ]  there  I  hope  a 
better  opportunity  will  offer.' 

It  added  to  his  happiness  on  this  occasion  that  the 
princess  had  manifestly  not  detected  him  as  the  man 
in  the  dreadnou<rht. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  SCIIXACKENBEKOER  ACTS  UPOX  THE 
AMBITIOUS  FEELINGS  OF  A  MAN  IN  OFFICE  FOR  AN 
AMIAIiLE    PURPOSE. 

Xext  morning,  when  the  Provost-marshal  came  to 
fetch  back  the  appointments  of  the  military  wig- 
maker,  it  sti'uck  our  good-natured  student  that  he 
had  very  probably  brought  the  poor  fellow  into  an 
unpleasant  scrape.  He  felt,  therefore,  called  upon  as 
a  gentleman,  to  wait  upon  tlie  ]\Iayor,  and  do  his 
best  to  beg  him  off.  In  fact,  he  arrived  just  in  time  : 
for  all  the  arrangements  were  com[)lete  for  demon- 
strating to  the  poor  wig-maker,  by  an  a  posUriorl 
line  of  argument,  the  importance  of  valoui'  in  his 
new  em])loymeut. 

i\lr.  Schnackenb(.'rger  entreat(>d  th(>  ^NFayor  to  bo 
lenient:  coui-agc,  he  said,  was  not  eveiy  man's  busi- 
ness :  as  a  wig-maker,  the  prisoner  could  have  had 
little   practice  in  that  virtue  ;  the  best  of  wigs  were 


often  made  ])y  cowards:  'and  cvon  as  a  soMioi",'  said 
lie,  '  it's  odds  if  there  shoidd  lie  sucli  anotlier  alarm 
for  the  next  hundred  years.'  lint  all  in  vain  :  his 
judf^e  was  too  nnich  iiicenseil  :  '  Sueh  a  scandalous 
dereliction  of  duty  !  '  said  he  ;  '  Xo,  no  :  I  must  make 
an  example  of  him.' 

Hereupon,  ^Fr.  Jeremiah  observed,  that  wif-makers 
were  not  the  only  people  who  sometimes  failed  in  the 
point  of  coura^re  :  '  Xay,'  said  he,  '  I  have  known 
even  mayors  who  by  no  means  shone  in  that  depart- 
ment of  duty  :  and  in  particular,  I  am  acrpuiinted 
with    some    who    would    look    exceedingly   blue,   aye 

d lish  blue  indeed,  if  a  student  whom  I  have  the 

honoiu-  to  know  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  bring 
before  the  public  a  little  inci-dent  in  which  they 
figured,  embellished  with  wocHl-cuts,  representing  a 
retreat  by  forced  marches  towards  a  bell  in  the 
biackground.' 

Mr.  Mayor  clianged  colour  ;  and  pausing  a  little  to 
think,  at  length  he  said—'  Sir,  you  are  in  the  right ; 
evei'v  man  has  his  weak  mf)ments.  But  it  would  he 
unhandsome  to  expose  them  to  the  scoifs  of  the 
p\iblic,' 

'  Why,  yes,  upon  certain  conditi(_)ns.' 

'  Which  conditions  I  coniply  with,'  said  his  worship  ; 
and  forthwith  he  commuted  the  punishment  for  a 
reprimand  and  a  short  confinement. 

On  these  terms  Mr.  Schnackenberger  assured  liim 
of  his  entire  silence  wilh  respect  to  all  that  had 
p.assed. 
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IN'    WUK'II     TlIK     Hol'KS    OF     TWO     I.ONKKS     AUK    W|{i:<  Is  i:i) 
AT    ON  CIO. 

'.I!k(;  ynwv  pardon.  Sir,  avo  yon  3Ir.  Sclmnckon- 
})(>r£x«'i' ? '  said  a  yoniiif  man  to  onr  licvo,  as  lie  was 
I'idini:  ont  of  ilie  city  u'ato. 

'  'S'cs,  Sii-,  I'm  tlic  man  ;  wlial  would  yon  Ikivc  wifli 
me?'  and. at  (lie  sMm(>  lime  lookiiiir  carnc-tly  ;it  liiiii, 
lie  i-('mond)eivd  his  face  amongst  the  footmen  on  ih(! 
l)irth-ni<:lit. 

'At  tlie  l"oi'(^ster's  lionse  -ahont  eievon  o'(do(d%,' 
whispered  tlie  man  nn'stcrionslv. 

•  '  ^'cry  good,'  said  ^h\  S(dnia(d>:enl)crger.  nod(h'ng 
significantly  ;  and  foi'thwith,  upon  the  -wings  of 
ra.ptinons  anticipation,  he  Hew  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

On  lading  into  the  Forestei''s  cf)ni-t-yard.  among 
several  olher  open  carriages,  he  ohserved  otic  lined 
^\ith  (clestial  hlue,  ■which,  with  a  stiange  irrossn(^ss 
of  tasle,  exhihiled  upon  the  caishinns  a  medli'V  of 
liams,  sausages,  (kc.  ( )n  entering  tlie  house,  he  was 
at  no  loss  to  discover  the  owner  of  the  cai'riage  ;  for 
in  a  window-seat  of  th(;  har  sate  the  landlady  of  fhe 
(ioldeii  Sow,  no  longer  in  widow's  weeds,  hut  ari'ayed 
in  colours  brighter  than  a  hed  of  tidi[)S. 

]\Ii-.  Schnacdvcnherger  was  congratulating  hinr'^elf 
on  his  (piari-el  with  hei',  which  he  flattered  hiuL'^elf 
nn^■^t  piecdude  all  amic.-ihle  intercourse,  when  she  saw 
liini,  and  to  his  hoi foi'  .-ippronched  with  a  sunling 
count  en.ince.  Some  o\filurcs  towards  recoucihal  iou 
lie  saw  were  in   the  wind  :    hut.  as  these  c(aild   not  he 
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lislfiieil  to  c.vcopt  oil  one  comlitioii.  ]i(>  (L'tcrminofl  to 
iiK'i't  luT  with  <'i  test  (jiu'stion:  accnnliiiirly,  as  she 
drew  near,  siiiiperini:  ami  laiiiruishiiiir, 

'Have  you  exofiitein'  said  lie  ahniptly,  'Have 
you  executed  ? ' 

'Have  T  wliat?'  sai<l  :Mrs.  Sweetl.read. 
'Executed?      Have  you  executed  tin;  release]' 

'Oh  !  you  bad  man  I      But  come  now  :  I  know ' 

At  this  moment,  however,  up  camo  some  acnuaint- 
ances  of  Mrs.  Sweetbread's,  who  had  ridden  out  to 
see  the  hunt  ;  and.  whil>t  her  attention  was  for  one 
moment  drawn  off  to  them,  Mr.  Schnackenberper 
?lipi»ed  unobserved  into  a  parlour:  it  was  now  half- 
past  ten  by  the  Forester's  clock  :  and  he  resolved  to 
Avait  here  until  the  time  fixed  by  the  princess. 
"Whilst  sitting  in  this  situation,  he  heard  in  an 
adjoining  room  (separated  only  by  a  slight  partiti  ni) 
]iis  own  name  often  I'epeateil  :  the  voice  was  that 
of  ^Mr.  Ton  Pilsen  :  loud  laughter  followed  every 
sentence;  and  on  attending  more  clo-dy,  Mr. 
St-hnackenberger  perceiwd  that  he  was  jii>t  tmiiin- 
ating  an  account  of  his  own  adventures  at  the  (rolden 
Sow,  and  of  his  conseijueiit  embroilment  with  tht^ 
amorous  landlady.  All  this,  however,  our  stu  lent 
would  have  borne  with  e(pianimity.  But  next  fol- 
lowed a  disclosure  which  mortiiied  his  vanity  in  the 
uttermost  degree.  A  few  words  sulHced  to  unfold  to 
him  that  Mr.  Von  Pil-en,  in  concert  with  tlie  waiter 
of  the  J)oubled)ari'clled  (U\n  and  that  young  female 
attendant  of  tlie  princess,  whose  kitten  had  1)een 
]iei>eculed  by  d  uno,  had  framed  the  whole  J'lot.  and 
had  written  the  letters  which  ]Mr.  St'linackenl)erger 
had    ascribed     to     lier     Kiirhness.        He     had     scarce 
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patience  to  liear  oiit  tlie  i'emiiiiid(!r.  In  .some  way  or 
other,  Von  Filsen  had  so  far  mistaken  our  hero,  as 
to  pronounce  liini  '  chicken-hearted  : '  and  upon  this 
ground,  he  invited  his  whole  audience  to  an  evening 
l)arty  at  the  ])ublic  rooms  of  the  Dou))le-barrelled 
Gun — wliere  lie  promised  to  play  oil:  Mr.  Schnacken- 
berger  as  a  gloiious  exhil)ition  for  this  night  only. 

Furious  with  wrath,  and  moreover  anxious  to 
escajie  before  V(m  Pilsen  and  his  party  should  see 
him,  and  know  that  this  last  forgery  no  less  than  the 
others  had  succeeded  in  duping  him  into  a  punctual 
observance  of  the  appointment,  3lr.  Hchnackenberger 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  seized  his  horse's  bridle — and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  mounting,  when  up  came  his 
female  tormentor,  3[rs.  Sweetbread. 

'  Come,  come,  now,'  said  she,  smiling  in  her  most 
amiable  manner;  'we  were  both  under  a  mistake 
yesterday  morning  :  and  both  of  us  were  too  hasty. 
The  booby  of  a  lad  took  you  to  the  Gun,  when 
yoii  wanted  nothing  but  the  Scnv  :  you  were  a 
little  "fresh,"  and  didn't  know  it;  and  I  thought 
you  did  it  on  purpose.  JUit  I  know  better  now. 
And  here  I  am  to  fetch  you  back  to  the  Sow  :  so 
come  along  :  and  we'll  forget  and  forgive  on  both 
sides.' 

So  saying,  she  wcndd  have  taken  his  arm  most 
lovingly  :  ))ut  Mr.  Schnackenl)ei'gcr  stoutly  refused. 
He  had  notliing  to  do  with  her  but  to  pay  his  bill; 
he  wanted  notliing  of  lu;r  but  his  back-swoi'd,  which 
he  had  left  at  the  Sow  ;  and  lie  made  a  moti(ni  towards 
lii.>  stirruj).  Hut  Mrs.  Sweetbread  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  a.-^ked  him  teiideily  -if  her  person  were 
then   so    utterly   disgusting   to    him   that,   upon    thus 
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ineotinc:  him  nirain  liy  liis  own  ajipointmcnt,  lie  had 
at  once  forgotten  all  his  proposals] 

'Proposals!  what  pi'oposalsT  shrieked  the  per- 
secuted student;   'Appointment!   -what  a))pointme)itr 

'  Oh,  you  hase,  low-lived  villain  !  don't  you  go  for 
to  deny  it,  now  ;  didn't  you  olfer  to  he  I'econciled  ] 
didn't  you  hid  me  to  come  here,  that  we  might  settle 
all  quietly  in  the  forest  1  Aye,  and  we  iri/l  settle  it  : 
and  nothing  shall  ever  part  us  moi'c  ;  nothing  in  the 
Avorld  :   for  what  God  has  joined ' 

'Drunken  old  witcli  ! '  interrupted  ^h\  Jeremiah, 
now  sufficiently  admonished  by  the  brandy  fumes  which 
assailed  him  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  Mrs.  Sweet- 
bread's boldness ;  '  seek  lovers  elsewhere.'  And 
hastily  turning  round  to  shake  her  off,  he  perceived 
to  his  horror  that  an  immense  ci'owd  had  by  this  time 
assembled  behind  them.  In  the  rear,  and  standing 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Forester's  house,  stood  Yon 
Pilsen  and  his  p)arty,  convulsed  with  la\ighter  ;  imme- 
diately below  them  was  the  whole  body  of  the  hunters, 
wdio  had  called  here  for  I'efreshment — upon  whose 
faces  struggled  a  mixed  exjiression  of  merriment  and 
wonder  :  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  company  sto()d 
a  party  of  butchers  and  butchei's'  boys  i-etui'ning 
from  the  hunt,  whose  tierce  looks  and  gestures  made 
it  evident  that  they  sympathize*^  with  the  wrongs  of 
Mrs.  Sweetbread,  the  relict  of  a  man  who  had  done 
lionour  to  their  body — and  Avere  prepai'ed  to  avenge 
them  in  any  way  she  miglit  choose.  She,  meantime, 
whose  whole  mighty  love  was  converted  into  mighty 
hatred  by  the  opprobrious  words  and  licrce  repidse  of 
]\lr.  Schnackenberger,  called  heaven  and  eai'th,  and 
all  present,  to  witness  her  wrongs  ;  protested  that  he 
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]i;i(l  liimself  appointed  tlio  meeting  ut  the  I'orest-liouse ; 
and  in  coniirmation  drew  fortli  a  letter. 

At  sight  of  the  letter,  a  rattling  peal  of  langhtcu- 
from  Mr.  Von  Pilsen  left  no  room  to  doviltt,  in  our 
student's  mind,  from  whose  witty  manufactoi-y  it 
issueil  ;  and  a  rattling  peal  of  wrath  from  the 
butchers'  ])oys  left  no  room  to  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  what  would  Ije  its  consequences.  Tlie  letter 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  much  what  ]Mrs.  Sweetbread 
alleged  :  it  contained  a  largo  and  unlimiteil  oiler  of 
Mr.  Schnackenberger's  large  and  unlimited  person  ; 
professed  an  ardour  of  passion  whicdi  could  bro(jk  no 
delay;  and  entreated  her  to  grant  him  an  interview 
for  the  iinal  ai-rangement  of  all  preliminaries  at  the 
F(U'estdiouse. 

Whilst  this  letter  was  reading,  Mr.  Schna(dven- 
berger  perceised  that  there  was  no  tnne  to  be  lost  : 
no  Jiuio,  luifortunately,  was  javsent,  no  '  deus  ex 
machina  '  to  turn  the  scale  of  battle,  which  would 
obviously  be  too  luieipial,  and  in  any  result  (con- 
si<lering  the  (piality  of  the  assailants)  not  very 
glorious.  So,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  vaultt'd 
into  his  sadtlle,  and  shot  olf  like  an  arrow.  Up  went 
the  roar  of  laughtei' from  Von  Pilsen  and  the  hunters  : 
u[)  went  the  roar  of  fury  from  the  butchers  and  their 
boys  :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  were  giving 
chase  ;  showei's  of  stones  sang  through  The  trees  ; 
threats  of  vengeance  were  in  his  eai's  ;  butchers'  dogs 
^^■(_'re  at  his  hurse's  lu'cls  ;  Itutcliei's'  curses  were  on 
the  wind  ;  a  widow's  cries  InniL:  upon  his  flight.  'I'he 
hunters  joined  in  the  pui'suit  ;  a  second  chase  was 
before  them  :  Mr.  Pibeii  had  furni>lied  them  a  second 
game.        Again    did     Mr.    Scunackenln'rger    perspii'c 
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excoeJingly;  once  again  did  3Ir.  Sc]inackenl)erger 
'  funk '  enoniiously ;  yet,  once  again  did  Mr.  Schnackeu- 
berger  shiver  at  the  remembrance  of  tlie  Golden  Sow, 
and  groan  at  the  name  of  Sweetbread.  lie  retained, 
however,  presence  of  mind  enougli  to  work  away  at 
liis  spurs  incessantly  ;  nor  ever  once  turned  his  head 
until  he  i-eached  the  city  gates,  which  he  entered  at 
the  pas  de  cliarye,  thanking  heaven  that  he  was  better 
mounted  than  on  his  lirst  arrival  at  B . 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IT    NEVER    RAIXS    BUT    IT    POURS, 

Rapidly  as  Mr.  Schnackenbei'ger  drove  through 
the  gates,  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  warder, 
who  cited  him  to  instant  attendance  at  the  town-hall. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  any  l)usiness  liad  been  transacted  on  a  holiday  ; 
an  extraordinary   sitting  was   now   being   held  ;    ami 

the  prisoner  under  examination  was Juno.      '  Oh  ! 

heaven  and  its  mercies  !  when  will  my  aliiictions 
cease  ? '  said  the  exhausted  student ;  '  when  shall  I 
have  a  respite  ] '  Respite  there  could  be  none  at 
present;  for  the  case  was  urgent;  and,  unless  Juno 
could  find  good  bail,  she  was  certain  of  being  com- 
mitted on  tlu'ee  very  serious  charges  of  1.  trespass; 
2.  assault  and  battery  ;  3.  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  case  was  brieJly  this  :  Juno  had  opened 
so  detestable  an  overture  of  howling  on  her  master's 
depaiture  for  the  forest,  that  the  people  at  the 
iJouble-barrelled  Gun,  out  of  mere  consideration  for 
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the  city  of  B ,  had  fovind  it  noeessary  to  set  hex- 

at  liberty ;  whereupon,  as  if  the  devil  drove  her, 
forthwith  the  brute  had  gone  off  in  search  of  her  old 
young  enemy  the  kitten,  at  the  hotel  of  the  princess. 
She  beat  up  the  kitten's  quarters  again;' and  again 
she  drove  in  the  enemy  pell-mell  into  her  camp  in  the 
kitchen.  The  young  mistress  of  the  kitten,  out  of 
her  wits  at  seeing  her  darling's  danger,  had  set  down 
a  pail  of  milk,  in  which  she  was  washing  a  Bi-ussels 
veil  and  a  (juantity  of  [Nlccldin  lace  belonging  to  the 
princess — and  huiried  lier  kitten  into  a  closet.  In  a 
moment  slie  retiu'ned,  and  found — milk,  Brussels' 
veil,  Mechlin  lace,  vanished — evaporated  into  Juno's 
tln-oat,  '  abiit — evasit — excessit — eru})it !  '  only  tlie 
niilk-}»ail,  upon  some  punctilio  of  delicacy  in  Juno, 
was  still  there;  and  Juno  herself  stood  by,  compla- 
cently li(!king  her  milky  lips,  and  ex[)ressing  a  lively 
satisfaction  with  the  texture  of  Flanders'  manufac- 
tures. The  princess,  vexed  at  these  outrages  on  her 
establishment,  sent  a  message  to  the  town-council, 
desiring  that  banishment  for  life  miglit  be  inflicted 
on  a  dog  of  such  revolutionary  principles,  whose  pi'e- 
sence  (as  she  understood)  had  raised  a  general  con- 
sternation througlioTit  tlie  city  of  ]^ . 

Mr.  jSIayor,  however,  had  not  forgotten  the  thi-eat- 
cned  repoi't  of  a  certain  retreat  to  a  bell,  illustrated 
by  wood-cuts;  and  therefore,  after  assuring  lier 
lliglniess  of  liis  readiness  to  serve  her,  he  added,  that 
measures  would  be  ado{)ted  to  pi-event  similar  aggres- 
sions— liut  tliat  unliappily,from  peculiar  circunistaiici  s 
connected  with  this  cast',  no  further  severities  could 
be  intlicti'd.  Meantime,  while  this  noti'  was  writinir, 
Juno  liad  contrived  to  libei'ate  herself  from  arrest. 
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Rcareo  liad  she  hccn  absent  tln-oo  miinitos.  -wlioii  in 
rushed  to  the  town-council  the  eternal  enemy  of  tJie 
jMayor  —  Mr.  Uejtuty  Kecorder.  The  larj^e  goose's 
liver,   the   largest,  perhaps,  that  for    some  centuries 

had   been  •l)red   and    born  in   JJ ,  and  which  was 

destined  this  very  niglit  to  have  solemnised  tlio 
anniversai'y  of  Mrs.  Deputy  Kecorder's  birth  ;  this 
liver,  and  no  other,  had  been  piratically  attacke<l, 
boarded,  and  captui-ed,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the 
kitchen,  '  by  that  tlil)ustier  (said  he)  that  buccaneer 
— that  Paul  Jones  of  a  Juno.'  Dasliing  the  tears 
fi'oui  his  eyes,  Mr.  Deputy  Kecoi-der  went  on  to 
perorate  ;  '  I  ask,'  said  he,  '  whether  such  a  Kentucky 
marauder  ought  not  to  be  outlawed  l)y  all  nations, 
and  put  to  the  ban  of  civilised  Europe  1  If  not ' — 
and  then  Mr.  Deputy  paused  for  effect,  and  struck 
the  table  with  liis  fist — 'if  not,  and  such  principles  of 
Jacobinism  and  French  philosophy  are  to  be  tolerated  ; 
then,  I  say,  there  is  an  end  to  social  oriler  and  religion  : 
Sansculottei-ie,  Septemberising,  and  red  night-caps, 
will  fiuurish  over  once  happy  Europe  ;  a)id  tlie  last 
and  best  of  kings,  and  our  most  shining  lights,  will 
follow  into  the  same  bottomless  aliyss,  which  has  al- 
ready swallowed  up  (and  his  voice  faltereil) — my  liver.' 

'  Liijhts  and  liver  ! '  said  ]Mr.  Schnackenberfjer  ;  '  I 
suppose  you  mean  liver  and  lights  ;  but,  lord  !  I\lr. 
Eecorder,  what  a  bilious  view  you  take  of  the  case  ! 
Your  liver  weighs  too  much  in  tliis  matter ;  and 
whei'e  that  ha]ipens,  a  man's  judgment  is  sure  to  bo 
jaundiced.' 

However,  the  council  thought  otherwise  :  ]\Ir. 
Dejiuty's  speech  had  produced  a  doe}>  imjiression  ; 
and,  upon  his  motion,  they  adjudged   that,  in  twelve 
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lioui's,  Juno  sliould  be  conductdl  to  the  fi'ontiei'S  of 
the   city    lauds,  and   tliore   solemidy   outlawed  :   after 

which  it  should  be  free  to  all   citizens  of  V> to 

pursue  iicr  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  even  before  that 
period,  if  she  were  met  without  a  respousiljle  guide. 
Mr.  8chnackeul)er<rer  pleaded  earnestly  for  an  exteii- 
siou  of  tlie  aruiistice  ;  but  then  arose,  for  the  second 
time,  with  Catonic  severity  of  aspect,  Mr.  Deputy 
Ueccjrder;  he  urged  so  powerfidly  the  necessity  of 
uncompromising  principle  in  these  dangerous  times, 
insisted  so  cog(Mitly  ou  the  false  humanity  of  mis- 
placed lenity,  and  wound  up  the  whole  by  such  a 
pathetic  array  of  the  crimes  couuuitted  by  Juno — of 
the  sausages  she  had  robbed,  the  rabbits  she  had 
strangled,  the  p.)reelain  she  had  fractiu-ed,  the  rasp- 
l^erry-vinegar  she  had  sjiilt,  the  mvitton  she  had 
devoted  t(j  chops  ("her  own  ''chops,"  remember,'  said 
Mr.  Schnackenberger),  the  IJrussLds'  veil,  and  the 
Mechlin  lace,  which  she  had  swallowed,  the  domestic 
harmony  which  she  had  disturl),_'d,  thj  laws  of  the 
land  wliich  she  had  insultL'd  and  outraged,  the  peace 
of  mind  which  she  had  invaded,  and,  finally,  (said  he) 
'  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  liver — the  goose's 
liver — 1)11/  liver — my  unolfending  liver  ' — ('and  lights,' 
said  Mr.  Scduiackenberger)  '  which  she  has  burglari- 
ously and  inhumanly  iunnolated  to  her  brutal  pro- 
pensities : '  on  all  this  Mv.  Deputy  executed  such  a 
bra\'ura,  and  tin;  sins  of  Juno  cliascd  each  other  so 
rapidly,  and  assumeil  so  scarh't  a  hue,  thiit  the  council 
instantly  negatived  her  mastci^'s  proposition;  the 
single  dissentient  voice  being  that  of  .Mr.  flavor, 
who,  with  leai's  in  his  eyes,  conjtu'ed  Mr.  Schnacken- 
bur'^er  not  to  confound   the   inimccnt  wi'h  the  iruiltv. 
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CirAFrKR    XX  I II. 

IN    WHICH     MISFORTUNl';    KMl'TIKS     HKll    LAST    VIAL     UPON 
THE    HEAD    OF    MR.    SCH  XACKEMiKUOKIl. 

Exhausted  by  tho  misfortmios  of  tlic  day,  towards 
evoiiiiig  i\[r.  Jeremiah  was  reposing  at  Ids  U^ngili,  and 
smoking  in  tlie  window-seat  of  liis  room.  Solemn 
c'ouds  of  smoke  expressed  tlie  gloomy  vapours  which 
rested    on    his   brain.      The    honrs   of   Juno's   life,   it 

seemed  to  him,  were  numl)ered  ;  every  soul  in  15 

was  her  sworn  foe — bipeds  and  (piadrupeds,  men, 
women,  dogs,  cats,  children,  kittens,  deputy-i-ecorders, 
ral>bits,  cooks,  legsof -mutton,  to  say  nothing  of 
goosedivers,  sausages,  haunches  of  venison,  and 
'quilts.' — If    he   were   to   take   countrydodgings    for 

her,  and  to  send  her  out  of   B ,  what  awaited  her 

there?  Whither  could  she  go,  but  some  butcher- 
some  butterwoman — some  rough-rider  or  other  had 
a  private  account  to  settle  with  her? — 'Unhappy 
creature  ! '  ejaculated  the  student,  '  torment  of  my 
life  ! ' 

At  this  moment  ]\Ir.  Schnackenberger's  anxious 
ruminations  were  further  enforced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  town-crier  under  his  window  :  in(M't  as  the 
town-council  were  in  giving  effect  to  their  own  reso- 
lutions, on  this  occasion  it  was  clear  that  they  viewcnl 
the  matter  as  no  joke;  and  were  bent  on  i-ig"rons1y 
following  up  their  sentence.  For  the  crier  [jroclaimed 
the  decree  by  beat  of  drum  ;  explained  the  provisos 
of  the  twelve  hours'  truce,  and  enjoined  all  good 
citizens,  and  worthy  patiiots,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  to  put  the  public  enemy  to  the  sword, 
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wlierover  she  should  b(!  found,  and  ovon  to  rise  c/t 
'masse,  if  tliat  sliould  ]>(?  necessaiy,  for  tlic  oxtcrinin- 
ation  of  tlie  national  robber — as  tlioy  valucil  their 
own  private  welfare,  or  the  honour  and  di<,Mii(y  of  tlie 
state. 

'  Kn,i,dish  fuMid  ! '  said  Mr.  Schnackenberi^or,  'will 
nothing'  reclaim  thee?  Now  tliit  I  am  rid  of  my 
(lerman  pla_i,nio,  must  I  be  mar'.yred  l>y  my  Knirlisli 
plague!'  i''or  be  it  mentioned  Tliat,on  our  liei-o's 
return  from  tlie  council,  he  had  recei\ed  some  little 
comfort   in    his    .aillictions    from    licaiang    that    3Irs. 

Sweetbread   had,  upon  her  i-eturn  to   1! ,  testified 

lier  satisfaction  with  tlu^  ze.aloiis  h>ader  of  the  butchers' 
boys,  by  forthwith  bestowing  upon  liim  her  widowed 
liand  and  heart,  together  with  the  Sow  ;nid  its  a[)pur- 
tenances.  '  Knglish  ilend  !  '  resumed  ^Ir.  Schn.acdveii- 
berger,  '  most  ''dacious  and  rr/'d;u'ious  of  ipiadrii[)eds  ! 
can  nothing  be  doiu*  for  thee?  Js  it  im[)ossib]e  to 
save  thy  life  ]  '  And  again  he  stoi)ped  to  ruminate. 
Vov  her  ?/i^^^fphysics  it  was  ho])eless  to  cure  ;  but 
could    nothing    !)e    done    for    her    jJiysivs  ?      At    the 

university   of   X she   had   liv(>d    two  years    n(\Kt 

door  neighboiu'  to  the  Pi'ofessov  of  AForal  ]*]iiloso])hy, 
and  had  besid(>s  atti'uded  many  of  his  lecdu'cs  without 
any  sort  of  beiielit  to  her  morals,  wliicli  still  continued 
of  t!ie  very  worst  description.  '  lint  could  no  coui'se 
of  medical  treat  nuMit,'  thought  lier  ma->ler,  '  coirect 
hei-  inext  ingui>lial)le  \-()i'acity  !  ( 'ould  not  her  pulse 
1)0  lowered  t  Might  not  her  appet  it  e.  oi'  hei'  coni'age, 
be  tamed  ]  Would  a  cour>e  of  tom'cs  be  oF  sei-\  ire  to 
her?  Sup[)Ose  T  wei'e  to  take  her  to  ihiglaiid  to  t  ly 
the  effect  of  her  native  air  ;  would  any  of  tlu>  great 
Kngli^h   >urgeons   or   phy>icians   he  able  to   prescriho 
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for  her  efFectually  ?  Would  oj)ium  cure  lier  ]  Yet 
there  was  a  case  of  bulimy  at  Toulouse,  where  the 
French  surgeons  caught  the  patient  and  saturated 
him  with  opium  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  for  he  ate  * 
as  many  children  after  it  as  before.  Would  Mr. 
Abernethy,  with  his  blue  ])ill  and  his  Pvufus  2)ill,  be 
of  any  service  to  her?  Or  the  acid  bath — or  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  — or  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth  ? —or 
soda-water?  For,  perhaps,  her  liver  may  be  affected. 
Vnxt,  lord  !  what  talk  I  of  her  liver  ?  Ilur  liver's  as 
sound  as  mine.  It's  her  disposition  that's  in  fault; 
it's  her  moral  principles  that  are  relaxed;  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  l)race  them.      Let  me  consider.' 

At  this  moment  a  cry  of  '  nun'dei',  murder  !  '  drew 
the  student's  eyes  to  the  street  below  him  ;  and  there, 
to  alHict  his  heart,  stood  his  graceless  Juno,  having 
just  upset  the  servant  of  a  cook's  shop,  in  the  very 
act  of  rilling  her  basket ;  the  sound  of  the  drum  was 
yet  ringing  through  the  streets  ;  the  ci'owd  collected 
to  hear  it  had  not  yet  withdraw  n  from  the  .--pot  ;  and 
in  this  way  was  Juno  expressing  her  reverence  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  town-council  of  II . 

'Fiend  of  pei'dition  I  '  said  Mr.  Sehnackenbergci', 
flinging  his  darling  pipe  at   her  head,  in  tlie  angui>h 

*  This  man,  ^\■h(1S('  cuse  I  Imw;  r.a'l  in  sunn:  FriMir'n  M.'di.'al 
]\Iumoirs,  was  a  drs^n/raVe  iVUuw  ;  In;  raivil  n.j  moiv  I'lH'  an  Miincr 
of  opium,  tliaii  for  a  stonu  of  luuf,  or  half  a  liuslicl  of  jmtatoi-s  : 
all  tlii'i-i"'  woiihl  not  hav.'  niailu  him  a  hrrah-fast.  As  to  fhiMi'cn, 
lie  (haiied  in  thf  most  tranipiil  mann>'r  that  he  ate  them. 
'Ton  my  lionour,'  lie  sonntimivs  said,  '  betwci-n  onr.^dvrs,  I 
never  do  eat  chiMreii.'  llowcVi-r,  it  was  ,i,a-nerall\'  :i'j:ir,  d,  that 
lit.'  was  |ia-do|.hagons,  or  infant  i\a)ri>u>.  Sume  said  that  In-  first 
drowned  lln'm  ;  whimeu  I  soni'linu's  ealli-d  him  th^-  ]ia'd'dn].f  ist. 
Certain  it  is.  that  wheievcr  lie  appeared,  a  sudden  searcity  of 
rhildren  prevailed.— .V-/.  '/  //-•    T ,-'i,idi't„r. 
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of  liis  wrath,  and  hastening  down  to  seize  her.  On 
arriving  l)ok)W,  however,  there  lay  liis  heantiful  sea- 
foam  pipe  in  fragments  upon  the  stones  ;  l)ut  Juno 
liad  vanished — to  reappear  no  more  in  B . 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AND    SKT    VOU    DOWN'    THAT    IX   ALKl'I'O    OXCE — OTIIKLLO. 

TiiK  first  tiling  Mr.  8chnackenl)erger  did  was  to 
draw  his  purse-strings,  and  indemnify  the  cook-maid. 
Tlie  next  thing  3Ir.  Schiiackouhergor  did  was  to  go 
into  the  public-room  of  the  Gun,  call  for  a  comnu^n 
pipe,  and  seat  himself  growling  in  a  corner.- -Of  all 
possible  privileges  conferred  by  the  laws,  the  very 
h'ast  desirable  is  that  of  being  created  game  :  Juno 
was  now  invested  with  that  '  jiainfvd  pre-eminence  ; ' 
she  was  solemidy  proclaimed  game  :  and  all  cpialiiied 
pei'sons,  i.  e.  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  were 
legally  authorised  to  sink — burn — or  destroy  her. 
'  Now  then,'  said  Mr.  Schnackenberger  to  himself, 
'  if  such  an  event  should  hajipen — if  any  kind  soul 
should  blow  out  the  frail  light  of  Juno's  life,  in 
wliat  way  am  I  to  answer  the  matter  to  her  pui'chaser, 
]\h'.  Fabian  Sebastian'!'  Such  were  the  thoughts 
which  fumed  away  from  the  anxious  mind  of  ^Mr. 
Si'liiiackenb(^rg('r  in  surging  volumes  of  smoke. 

Together  with  the  usual  evening  visitors  of  the 
public-rooms  at  the  Oun,  were  present  also  INIr.  Von 
Pilsen,  and  his  pai'ty.  Inflamed  with  wine  and 
insolence,  ]\Ir.  Von  Pilsen  began  by  advancing  the 
following  proposition  :  That  in  this  sublunary  world 
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iliere  are  marvellon.s  fonls.  '  I'poii  tin's  liiiit  '  lie 
s[>ake  :  and  'improving'  liis  text  into  a  large  com- 
mentary, he  passed  in  revieu'  various  sketelies  from 
the  life  of  Mr.  Schnackenherger  in  B ,  not  for- 
getting tlie  hunting  scene  ;  and  everywhere  thi-ew 
in  such  rich  embellishments  and  ai'tist  like  touches, 
that  at  last  the  room  rang  with  lauglitei'. 

3Ir.  Jeremiah  alone  sat  moodily  in  his  corner,  and 
moved  no  muscle  of  his  face  ;  so  that  even  those,  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
easily  divined  at  whose  expense  3Ir.  Ton  Pilsen's 
witty  performance  proceeded. 

At  length  Von  Pilsen  rose  and  .said,  'Gentle- 
men, yoi;  think,  perha[)s,  that  I  am  this  day  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  humours.  Q;;ite  the  contrary,  I 
assure  you  ;  pure  tiction — mere  counterfeit  mirth — ■ 
put  on  to  disguise  my  private  V(\xation  ;  for  vexed  I 
am,  and  will  be,  that  I  can  find  nobody  on  whom  to 
exercise,  my  right  arm.  Ah  !  wdiat  a  heavenly  fate 
were  mine,  if  any  man  would  take  it  into  his  head  to 
affront  me  ;  or  if  any  other  man  would  take  it  into 
his  head  to  think  that  I  had  affronted  him,  ami  would 
come  hither  to  demand  satisfaction  1'  So  saying,  he 
planted  himself  in  a  chair  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
salo(>n  ;  and  ever  and  anon  leered  at  ^ir.  Schnncken- 
berger  in  so  singidar  a  manner,  that  no  one  co\ild  fail 
to  see  at  whom  his  shafts  wci-e  pointed. 

Still  it  seemed  as  if  oitr  hei'o  had  neither  ears  nor 
eyes.  For  he  contintted  doggedly  to  work  away  at  his 
'cloud-compelling'  pipe  {ye(jie\ir/(peTa  l.-s^^i  aKirj3i()-/e(>), 
without  ever  looking  at  his  challenger. 

"When  at  length  he  rose,  everybody  supposed  that 
piobably  he  had  had  badgering  enough  by  thts  time, 
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and  moant  to  decamp  qtiiotly.  All  prosont  wore 
makiii;,^  \v)-y  faces,  in  order  to  clieck  their  bni'st iii,i( 
laiigliter,  tiiitil  .Mr.  Sehiiackeiibern'cr  \vere  clear  ot 
tlie  room  ;  tliat  done,  each  })repared  to  give  free  wwt 
to  his  mirth  and  liigh  compliments  to  Mr.  Von 
Pilscn,  upon  the  tine  style  in  wliich  he  hacl  '  done 
execution  upon  (Jawdoi'.'  y^ecamping,  liowever,  en- 
tered not  into  .Mr.  Sc]inacken])ei'ger's  military  plans  ; 
lie  I'atlier  meant  to  (;/icam[)  ovei'  against  Von  Pil^eii's 
position  :  calmly,  therefore,  with  a  leisurely  motion, 
and  (//■(iiI/i  iiiUddri,  did  he  advance  towai'ds  his  witty 
antagonist.  The  latter  lookeil  somewhat  paler  than 
usual  :  but,  as  this  was  no  time  for  I'etreating,  and 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  conducting  the  play  with 
s})irit  to  its  (Jciiovcmeitt, — he  started  up,  and  ex- 
claimed :  '  Ah  !  here  is  tlie  very  man  T  was  wishing 
f(;r  !  framed  aftei'  my  very  heart's  longing.  Come, 
dear  friend,  embrace  me  :  let  us  have  a  frati'rnal  hug.' 
'  J>asta  ! '  ci'ied  ^Fr.  Jeremiah,  attaching  his  shoulder, 
and  sijueezing  him,  with  a  right  hand  of  'high 
pressiu'e,'  down  into  his  chair — ■'  'L'his  is  a  very  good 
story,  Mr.  Von  Pilsen,  that  you  have  told  us  :  and 
pity  it  were  that  so  good  a  story  should  want  a  proper 
termination.      In  future,  therefore,  my  Pilsen, 

Wlicu  yon  shall  tlicsc  Tniliap[)\'  tU-rds  iflate, 

be  sure   you   do  not  forget   the   little   se(piel  which   I 
shall  furnish  :   tell  it  to  the  end,  my  Pilsen  : 

Aii'l  si-t  you  iIdwii  that  i:i  Alrjipo  once — ' 

IFere  tli(»  whole  com]>any  began  to  (]uake  with  the 
laughter  of  ant  ici[)ation 

'  Ami  set  you  down  that  in  Aleppo  once  — 
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wlion  a  fribblo — a  coxcomb — a  pnppy  dared  to  traduce 
a  student  from  tlie  university  of  X 

]  took  tliu  L-iicuiiK'i.^cil  dog  l)y  the  uosu, 
And  siiiotc  liiiu  thus ' 

at  the  same  time  breaking   his   pipe   calmly   on  the 
very  prominent  nose  of  Mr.  Von  Pilsen. 

Inextingvushable  laughter  followed  from  all  pie- 
sent  :  ]\Ir.  A"on  Pilsen  quitted  the  room  forthwith  : 
and  next  mornino;  was  sou'dit  for  in  vain  in  13 . 


CHAPTEPv    XXV. 

WHICH    CONTAINS    A    DUKL — AND    A    DEATH. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Schnackenberger  withdrawn  to 
his  apartment,  when  a  pair  of  '  field-pieces '  Avere 
heard  clattering  up-stairs — such  and  so  mighty  as, 
among  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  no  mortal 
wore,  himself  only  except,  and  the  student,  Mr, 
Fabian  Sel)astian.  Little  had  he  thought  under  his 
evening  canopy  of  smoke,  that  Xemesis  was  treading 
so  closely  upon  his  heels. 

'  Sir,  my  brother,'  began  Mr.  Student  Fabian,  '  the 
time  is  up  :  and  here  am  I,  to  claim  my  rights. 
Where  is  the  dog  1  The  money  is  ready  :  delivei'  the 
article  :  and  payment  shall  be  made.' 

Mr.  Schnackenberger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Xay,  my  brother,  no  jesting  (if  you  please)  on 
such  serious  occasions  :   I  demand  my  article.' 

'  What,  if  the  article  have  vanished  ? ' 

'  Vanished  ! '    said    Mr.    Fabian ;    '  why    then    wo 
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must  fiijht,  until  it  comos  Itack  a^ain.  — Sir,  my 
brotlicr,  you  liavo  ac(<'<l  ncfai'iously  ciimul,'!!  in  .ili- 
scoiuling  with  goods  tliai  you  liail  sdM  :  uDuld  yuu 
proceed  to  yet  greater  depths  in  nefariousuess,  by  now 
withlioldiug  from  mo  my  own  articde  ] ' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Fabian  paid  down  tlie  purcliase 
money  in  liard  gnhl  upon  the;  taljh:".  '('oiue,  now,  be 
easy,'  said  ]N[r.  Sclniaf'ken))orger,  '  and  licar  me.' 

'  Px'  easv,  do  you  say  ?  Tlait  will  I  not  :  liut  liear 
I  will,  and  witli  all  mv  heart,  provided  it  be  nothing 
unbearable  —nor  anything  in  (ptcstion  of  my  right  to 
the  article:  else,  you  know,  come  knocks.'  'Knocks!' 
said  Jeremiaii  :  'and  since  when,  1  .sliould  be  glad  to 
know,  has  the  Schnackenberger  been  in  tin;  habit  of 
taking  knocks  without  knocking  again,  and  paying  a 
j)i'etty  large  per  centagc  %  ' 

'Ah!  ycry  likely.  'That's  your  concern.  As  to 
me,  J  speak  oulv  for  myself  ami  for  my  article.' 
Hereupon  Mr.  Schnackenl)erg(>r  made  him  ac(piainted 
with  the  cir(annslances,  which  were  so  unpalatable  to 
the  pui'cliaser  of  'tlu>  article,'  that  he  challengi^d 
^\r.  S(duiack(Mil)erger  to  single  combat  tliei-e  and 
then. 

'  C*ome,'  said  ^Ir.  Fabian;  'but  lirst  jmt  up  the 
purcliase  money  :  for  1,  at  l(\ast,  will  practise  nothing 
tliat  is  nefarious.' 

Mr.  Schnacken])erger  did  so;  redeemed  his  swoi'd 
from  Mrs.  Sweetliread  bysetiling  her  ])ill  ;  l)U(dvled 
it  on  ;  and  attended  Mi'.  l''abian  to  the  neighbouring 
forest. 

r>eing  arriveil  ai  a  spot  suitable  to  their  j)ur[Mise, 
and  theii'  swoi'ds  drawn.  Mr.  Sclmackeidierger  s.aid  - 
'  Fpon  my  word   it's  a  shocking   thing   tiiat  we  nurst 
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liiilit upon  tliis  ;n'i,niinciit  :  not  but  it's  just  what  I 
]ia\'0  loiiir  i'X[>0('tu(l.  .Junoiiian  quari'ds  1  have  liad, 
ill  my  time,  71-7;  ami  a  •luiioniaii  diuJ  is  ii()tliiii<; 
more  than  I  liaA'o  foresoeu  for  tlii,-  last  wi-ck.  Yft, 
attcr  all,  hrollicr,  1  ;:ive  you  my  lionoiu-  that  the 
brute  is  not  worth  a  duel  :  for,  fools  as  we  have  been 
in  our  rivalsiiip  about  \u;v,  between  ourselves  she  is  a 
mere  a^iieiit  of  the  lie'ud,  and  minister  of  perdition,  to 
him  who  is  ,■-()  unhappy  as  to  call  her  his.' 

'  Like  enouii'h,  my  brother  ;  haven't  a  doul)t  you're 
in  the  rii^'ht,  for  you  know  her  best  :  still  it  would  be 
nefarious  in  a  hi<rh  de_irree  if  our  blades  were  to  part 
without  crossing  each  other,  ^^'e  must  tilt  a  bit  : 
Sir,  my  l)rother,  we  must  tilt.  So  lunge  away  at  me  ; 
and  never  fear  l>ut  I'll  lunge  as  fast  as  you.' 

So  said — so  done:  but  scarce  had  INFr.  Sebastian 
pushed  his  first  '  cai'te  over  the  arm,'  which  was  well 
parried  by  his  antagonist,  when,  with  a  loud  outcry, 
in  rushed  Juno  ;  and,  without  troul:)ling  herself  about 
the  drawn  swords,  she  drove  right  at  the  pit  of  IMr. 
Sebastian's  stomach,  knocked  the  breath  out  of  his 
body,  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  himself  upon 
his  back. 

'Ah!  my  goddess,  my  Juno  !'  cried  Mr.  Si-hnacken- 
berger  ;    '  Xec   vox   homiiiem   sonat.   oh    Dea   cei  te  '  ' 

'  Xec  vox  hominem  sonat  ?'  said  Mr.  Falhan,  rising  : 
'  Faith,  you're  right  there  ;  for  I  nt;ver  heard  a  voice 
more  like  a  brute's  in  my  life.' 

'Down  then,  down,  Juno,'  said  Mr.  Scdinackenberger, 
as  Juno  was  pi-ep.iriuLT  foi'  a.  second  cam])aign  against 
,Mr.  Fabian's  stoi:.c,  h  :  ^Er.  Fabian,  on  his  })art,  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother  student — saying,  '  all 
(piarrels    are    now    ended.'       Mi'.    Jeivmiah    accepted 
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liis  liand  cordially.  IMr.  Falnau  olTerod  to  rosiLrn 
'  tlif  ai-ticli','  however  agitating'  to  his  i'eeliiitrs.  Mr. 
Jei-oiuiah,  thouLi'h  ]io  les.s  agitate<l,  protested  ho 
should  not.  '  I  will,  by  all  that's  magnauimou.s,'  said 
jNEr.  Fabian.  '  By  the  memory  of  Curtius,  or  whatever 
else  is  most  sacred  in  self-sacritice,  you  sliall  not,' 
said  i\Ir.  Jeremiah.  '  Hear  me,  thou  light  of  day,' 
said  Mr.  Fabian  kneeling.  '  Hear  7/ie,'  interrupted 
^Ir.  Jcreiuiaii,  kneeling  also  :  yes,  the  Schnacken- 
berger  knelt,  but  carefully  and  l)y  circumstantial 
degree  ;  for  he  was  big  an<I  heavy  as  a  rhinoceros, 
and  afraid  of  capsizing,  and  [)ers[)ired  freely.  ]\[i'. 
Fabian  kneeled  like  a  dactyle  :  3[r.  Jeremiah  kneeled 
like  a  s[)()ndee,  or  rather  like  a  molossus.  Juno, 
meantime,  whose  feelings  were  less  aifected,  did  nob 
kneel  at  all  ;  but,  like  a  t,ribrac;h,  amused  herself  with 
chasing  a  hare  which  just  tlien  crossed  one  of  the 
forest  ridings.  A  moment  after  was  heard  the  report 
of  a  fowling-piece,  liittcr  presentiment  of  the  truth 
caused  the  kneeling  duelists  to  turn  their  heads  at 
the  same  instant.  Alas  !  the  subject  of  their  high- 
wrought  contest  was  no  more  :  English  Juno  lay 
stretched  in  her  Ijlood  I  Up  started  the  '  dactyle  ;  ' 
up  started  the  '  s[)onileo ; '  out  Hew  tlu.'ir  swords; 
c\u'ses,  dactylic  and  sj_)()ndaic,  began  to  roll  ;  and  the 
gemini  of  the  university  of  X,  side  l.)y  side,  strode 
after  the  Juuonicide,  who  proveil  to  be  a  forester. 
The  forestt'r  wisely  I'etreated,  before  the  storm,  into 
his  cottage  ;  from  an  up[»er  wind(jw  of  whit'h  he  read 
to  the  two  coroners,  in  this  iiupiest  after  blood,  a 
section  of  the  forest-laws,  which  so  fully  justified 
what  he  had  done  —  that,  like  the  reading  of  the 
English  ridt  act,  it  dispersed  the  gemini,  both  dactylic 
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and    spondaic,  who  now  ludd  it  advisable   1o   pursue 
tlio  matter  no  furflicr. 

'  Sir,  my  In-otliei','  said  ^Fr.  Fabian,  eml)i-acin(;  bis 
friend  over  tbo  corpse  of  Juno,  'see  wbat  comes  of 
our  imitating  Kotzebue's  plays  !  Xotbing  but  our 
nefarious  magnanimity  was  tlie  cause  of  Juno's  un- 
timely end.  For  bad  we,  instead  of  kneeling  (wbich 
by  tbeway  seemed  to  "  punisb  "  you  a  good  deal),  bad 
we,  I  say,  vested  tbe  property  in  one  or  otber  of  us, 
sbe,  instead  of  diverting  her  ennui  by  bunting,  would 
bave  been  trotting  borne  by  tbe  side  of  ber  master — ■ 
and  tbe  article  would  bave  been  still  Iivin<r.' 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE      FUNERAL      GAMES. 

*  Now  tben,'  said  IMr.  Scbnackenberger,  entering 
the  Double-barrelled  Gun  Avitb  bis  friend, — '  Now, 
waiter,  let  us  have  Ebenish  and  Champagne,  and  all 
otber  good  things  with  which  your  dun  is  charged  : 
fire  off  both  barrels  upon  us  :  Come,  you  dog,  make 
ready — present ;  for  we  solemnise  a  funeral  to-dny  : ' 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  be  flung  down  the  purchase- 
money  of  Juno  upon  the  table.  Tbe  waiter  hastened 
to  obey  bis  orders. 

The  longer  tbe  two  masters  of  Juno  drank  together, 
tbe  more  did  they  convince  themselves  that  her  death 
was  a  real  blessing  to  herself,  who  bad  thus  obviously 
escaped  a  life  of  severe  cudgelling,  which  ber  voracity 
would  bave  entailed  upon  her  :  *  yes,'  they  both  ex- 
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claimed;    'a   blessing   to  herself —to  her   friends    iu 
parlifular — and  to  tlie  public  in  gen<'i-al.' 

'\\)  conclude,  the  price  of  Juno  was  honourably 
drunk  up  to  the  last  farthing,  in  celebration  of  her 
obsequies  at  this  one  sitting. 

ili;  ui  y'  df-KJiilTTuii   rdipov     EKTupoc;   'iTnroCiif.1010. 


K\D   OF   '  MR.   sciina('RKXi;krc;i:r. 


AXGLO-GEILMAN    DICTIONARIES. 

Tup:  German  (lictionarios,  oompiloil  for  tlie  use  of 
Euglisliuieii  studying  that  lantruage,  are  all  bail 
enough,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  this  year  I81.';)  ;  but 
those  of  a  century  back  are  the  most  ludicrous  books 
tliat  ever  mortal  read  :  r'swJ,  I  say,  for  they  are  well 
worth  reading,  Ijeing  often  as  good  as  a  jest  book. 
In  some  instances,  I  am  con^'inced  that  tlie  compilers 
(Germans  living  in  Germany)  liad  a  downriglit  hoax 
\mt  upon  them  by  some  facetious  liriton  whom  they 
had  consulted  ;  what  is  given  as  the  Eng!i>h  eijuivalent 
for  the  German  word  being  not  seldom  a  pure  coinage 
that  never  had  any  existence  out  of  Ch-rmany.  (Jther 
instances  there  are,  in  which  the  words,  thougli  iint 
of  foreign  luanufactua'e,  are  almost  as  u.^eles.^  to  tlie 
English  student  as  if  they  were  ;  slang-words,  I  mean, 
from  the  slang  voci'.bulary,  current  about  the  latter 
end  (jf  the  seventeenth  century.  These  mu>t  have 
been  laboriously  culled,  from  the  works  of  Tom  lirown. 
Sir  Ivoger  E'E^trange,  Echard,  Jeremy  ("oilier,  and 
othei'S,  from  IGGO  to  1700,  who  wei'e  the  great  masters 
of  this  vemacAdar  Engli.-,h  (as  it  might  emphatically 
be  called,  with  a  reference   to  the  primary  *  meaning 

*  \\'lnt  I  iiiraii  is  tliis.  ^^•l•Ilal•ul;i^  (fro:ii  r.  ,•;/./,  a  sLiVr  liuni 
in   liis  iiKistL-r's  limi.Si-i.      1.    The   hiiuii-lv  idi'jnritic  laiiLru;i''c   in 
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of  tlie  word  vernacvlar)  :  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if 
any  part  of  this  slang  has  become,  or  ever  should 
become  a  dead  language  to  tlie  Englisli  critic,  his  l)est 
guide  to  the  recovery  of  its  true  meaning  will  be  the 
Clerman  (li(;tionaries  of  Hailey,  Arnold,  itc.  in  their 
earliest  editions.  By  one  of  thes(%  the  word  Pot'Jnn,- 
seiid  (a  common  (rerman  oath)  is  translated,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  thus;  -'  I'dzooks,  IJdswig- 
gers,  Udswoggers,  Ihiblikins,  Pjoljlikins,  Splitterkins,' 
iV:c.  and  so  on,  wiih  a  large  choice  cf  other  elegant 
varieties.  Here,  I  tak(»  it,  our  friend  the  hoaxer  had 
been  at  Wf>i'k  :  but  the  dr(jlle>t  exam[)le  I  have  met 
■willi  of  their  slang  is  in  the  following  slorv  told 
to  me  by  ^Ir.  ("olei-idgi\  About  tli(»  year  ITl'l,  a 
(ierman,  recently  imported  into  Ih'istol,  had  h,-ip[)eued 
to  he.ai'  of  Mrs.  X..  a  wealthy  widow.  TFe  thought  it 
would  bt>  a.  good  s[)ecul;ition  to  olTer  himsidf  to  the 
ladv's  notice;  as  well  (|u  ilified  to  'succeed'  to  the  late 
I\lr.  X.  :  ami  accin-dingly  waited  on  the  lady  with  that 
intention.  Having  no  grea,t  familiarity  ^\■ith  l-aigbVli, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  one  of  tlu;  diction- 
aries I  have  mentioiuid  ;  and,  on  being  announced  to 
the  ladv,  he  determined  to  o]ien  his  proposal  with  this 
introductory  sentence — ^NTadam.  having  he.-ir<l  that 
Mr.  X..  late  vour  huslja.nd.  is  dead:  but  coming  io 
the  la>t  word  •  gi'-toi-hrn  '  (dcailK  he  was  ;it  a  Io>s  for 
the    i'jiglish    e(pii\',ileiit  :   so.    hastily    pulling   out    his 


i>lijHj>i:i(.n  to  :niy  mix.'  1  j.n-^oii,  or  lin^'iu.  IV;i!i":i,  spolcrii  \>y  ;m 
iiii[iorti''l  slave!  ;  --•_'.  IIi:ip-'',  uvui-rully,  the  jnu't'  motlh'i--tonL;;ue 
as  o]i|Mis"^l  to  tin'  siiiii'  ton-'ii^'  coiTaoIi''!  liy  false  I'diiuMiiciit. 
liy  vrnia^'ii!  ir  l''.ii::ii~li,  tli"ivfon-,  in  the  |iriinary  sense,  and  I 
mean,  sueh  lidineK'  Mn^iish  as  is  liaiiislieil  iVuin  books  ami  [lulitc 
e  Jiivei'saUou  to  lUllin;.^'s;:;al.;  an'l  ^\';ll>pin^^^ 
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dictionary    (a    lingo    8vo.),    he    tnrned    to    the   word 

'  sterhen,'  (to  (he), — and  tliere  found ;  ])iit  wliat 

he  fonnd  will  be  best  collected  from  the  dialogue 
which  followed,  as  reported  by  the  lady  : — 

German.   Madam,  balding   beai-d   that   Mein   Herr 

X.,late  yovu' man,  is (these  words  he  kept  chiming 

over  as  if  to  himself,  until  he  arrived  at  No.  1  of  the 
interpretations  of  '  sterben,' — when  he  roared  out,  in 

high  glee  at  his  discovery) is,  dat  is — has,  kicked 

de  bucket. 

Widow.  (With  astonishment.)  — -  '  Kicked  the 
bucket,'  Sir! — what — 

German.  Ah!  mein  Gott ! — Alway  Ich  make  mis- 
take :  I  vou'd  have  said — (beginning  again  with  the 
same  solemnity  of   tone) — since  dat  Mein  Herr  X., 

late  your  man,  hav hoppedj  de  tung — (which  words 

he  screamed  out  with  delight,  certain  that  he  had  now 
hit  the  nail  upon  the  head). 

Widow.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
vmderstand  you  :  '  Kicked  the  bucket,'  and  '  hopped 
the  twig !  ' 

German.  (Perspiring  with  panic.)  Ah,  ^fadam  ! 
von — two — tree — ten  tousand  pardon  :  vat  sad,  Avickct 
dictionary  I  haaf,  dat  alway  bring  me  in  trouble  :  but 
now  you  shall  hear  —(and  then,  recomposing  himself 
solemnly  for  a  tliii'd  effort,  he  began  as  before) — 
Madam,  since  I  did  hear,  or  wash  hearing,  dat  JMein 
Herr  X.,  late  your  man,  haaf — (with  a  triumphant 
shout)  haaf,  1  say,  (jone  to  Davys  locker 

Further  he  would  have  gone  ;  but  the  widow  coidd 
stand  no  more  :  this  nautical  phrase,  familiar  to  the 
streets  of  Bristol,  allowed  her  no  longei'  to  misunder- 
stand his  meaning ;  and  she  quitted  the  I'oom  in  a 
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tumult  of  laughter,  sending  a  servant  to  sliow  her 
unfortunate  suitor  out  of  the  house,  with  liis  false 
friend  the  dictionaiy  ;  whose  help  he  might,  perha})s, 
invoke  for  the  last  time,  on  making  his  exit,  in 
the  ciu'ses  — •  '  Udswoggers,  Bob'ikins,  Bublikins, 
Splitterkins  !  ' 

N.B.  As  test  woi'ds  for  trying  a  modern  Cei'oian 
dictionary,  I  will  advise  the  student  to  look  for  tlie 
words — Besclticichthjen  Kulisse,  and  ^ransaoxle.  The 
last  is  originally  French,  but  the  lirst  is  a  true  Gorman 
word  ;  and,  on  a  (juestiou  arising  about  its  etymology, 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  coidd  not 
be  found  in  any  one,  out  of  live  or  six  modern  Anglo- 
German  dictionaries. 


THE    END. 
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